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ABSTRACT 
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Introduction 



Chnngc. Wo are in n time of exciting, yet seemingly chaotic, 
change in our nation and in our schools. Looking at schooling 
in general and schooling in English in particular, we see an 
ongoing transformation within our student bodies and a thoughtful 
reexamination of both content and practice within our classrooms. A 
flood of immigrants — from Asia, from the Near East, from Central and 
South America, from the Pacific Islands — has vastly increased the 
diversity within classrooms all across the country. Additionally, seg- 
ments of our native population — Native Americans, Hispanic Ameri- 
cans, and African Americans — are asking that their experiences and 
their languages or dialects be respected within the classroom as well as 
in society at large. Adapting content and practice in English teaching 
to the needs of this diverse student population has resulted in changes 
in the teaching of language, composition, and literature. 

Linguistic research has clarified the nature of dialects in soci- 
ety — ^their regularities, their richness, their suitability for conveying 
the experiences of the groups who use the dialects. Teachers have also 
become aware that knowledge about languages or dialects other than 
standard English can sensitize language users to the ways in which all 
languages work and to the relationships among languages. Teacher"^ 
are constantly looking at ways to reshape and expand traditional lan- 
guage instruction and to use the language resources of their students. 

Composition courses, at all levels, now use personal experience 
for more than traditional introductory autobiography. Indeed, per- 
sonal experience is viewed as a resource useful in any form of compo- 
sition, including argumentation. Writing about personal experience 
can lead to knowledge of self and of society. Coming from dix'erse cul- 
tures, languages, and environments, students who learn to value per- 
sonal experience in writing maintain their sense of self while working 
toward skill in recounting ideas and arguing opinions. 

The recognition of the presence of diverse groups in society has 
changed profoundly the literary canon taught in schools and colleges. 
A great variety of literature representing this diversity has been added 
to the traditional canon, making literature study richer, more vigorous, 
and more accessible to students. 

The teachers whose practices are recoimted here have embraced 
diversity, have planned for it, indeed, have regarded it as indispens- 
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Intnniuction 



able for achieving a sensitive acceptance of the differences in the eth- 
nicity, language, and sexual orientation of their students. No longer is 
diversity in the classroom seen only as a wide range of reading and 
writing abilities. Perhaps more important, no longer is diversity seen 
as synonymous with remediation. Rather, this term connotes the chal- 
lenge and reward of prt viding quality programs and instruction that 
tap into the experiences which students bring to their learning. All this 
diversity is part of the woof and weave of the fabric of American s(.)ci- 
ety in the 1990s. 

Yet there is more than newness and diversity here. Implicit and 
sometimes explicit in the practices recorded in these chapters are 
important traditional goals and values associated with the best of 
American schooling. These practices point to the necessity of looking 
at the individual as unique in background and life experiences, not 
simply as a member of an ethnic or sexual minority. The practices here 
underscore two important traditional goals ot the English classroom: 
(1) increased reading ability achieved through reading and discussing 
a broad range of literature and (2) increased competence and claritv in 
writing. And there are other important goals as well. Heightened self- 
esteem, confidence in writing in one's own voice, and empathy and 
sympathy for the life experiences and language of those coming from 
backgrounds vastly different from one's own are important requisites 
for full membership in American society in the twenty-first century. 

The practices recorded here come out of curricula and class- 
rooms that teach English as a unified subject, often with tightly inter- 
woven strands of language, composition, and literature. They are 
classrooms which use collaborative learning groups with carefullv 
structured feedback procedures for the whole class. For the purpose of 
this volimie, we have separated out — indeed, in some instances, teased 
out — the strands we consider most innovative, most useful for teach- 
ers who may want to adapt what they read here io their own class- 
rooms. Thus, the language strand emphasizes new wavs of dealing 
with language differences by recognizing these differences and deep- 
ening and clarifying our understanding of dialects, language change, 
and the relationships between language and life experience. The com- 
position strand indicates how the relationship between writer and 
audience can clarify the writing task, build a bond between writer and 
audience, and lead to an und rstanding of self and others. The litera- 
ture strand deals with some traditional literature, part of the canon, 
but also with literary selections that reflect the experiences of diverse 
grtnips within American society All of the literature is taught so as to 
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evoke a more personal response because, we believe, the connection 
between literature and personal experience enables students to make 
literature their own. 

While the activities and assignments of each selection come out 
of a specific classroom milieu, each has elements which can transfer to 
another classroom setting and another group of students, whether the 
assignment be letter writing from an ESL class to students in a regular 
composition class, or environmental writing, or the reading of regional 
novels by students of that region, who in turn assess the literature in 
terms of its faithfulness in depicting the region's cultural landscape 
and tone. 

It is the hope of the editors that this book will show readers 
some successful programs and practices that can be adapted for use in 
schools, colleges, and classrooms throughout the English teaching 
community. Its contribution to the profession is seen as twofold: first, 
as a forum to affirm specific practices which have been successful and 
meaningful to the instructors and students that they'\'e served; and 
second, as a pattern and support for teachers who seek innovative and 
different ways to help their students learn about ethnicities, cultures, 
languages, and themselves. 
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I Hearing Every Voice: 
Language Diversity 
as Classroom Resource 



The throe selections on language describe procedures that focus on the 
richness of language study. All three use language diversity as a valued 
classroom resource. The first selection, "Celebrating Diversity through 
the Language Autobiography," describes a writing assignment useful in 
helping students assess their own development and versatility in the 
use of language^ — the language autobiography. This assignm.ent, useful 
and effecti\'e in both high school and uni\'ersity classrooms, helps sec- 
ond-language speakers and speakers of Black English to discover some- 
thing about language systems and the way in which these systems have 
influenced the learning of standard English. The assignment also helps 
students realize that language plays a crucial role in their own lives and 
helps them e\'aluate themselves as writers. 

The second selection, "Classroom Diversity as Strength: A Lan- 
guage-Centered Unit," focuses on a classroom with many different 
primary languages and a number of multilingual students. In this 
classroom, the creation of a polyglot dictionary, comprised of "sur- 
vival words and phrases" from many languages, helps students not 
only to gain a better understanding of the English language but also to 
appreciate their own linguistic versatility. 

The third selection, "'How You Not Be Knowin' Dat?': Using 
Language Study to Enfranchise Di\ ersity," focuses largely on making 
students aware of dialects, of their regularities, of their power and 
appropriateness as the language of nurture for some ethnic and cul- 
tural groups. This examination of dialects, which looks at Black 
English and Appalachian dialect, encourages student interaction and 
supports all students as thev work to find the appropriate \'oicO for 
their situation and purpose. 




1 Celebrating Diversity 
through the Language 
Autobiography 

G. Douglas Meyers 

University of Texas at El Paso 

The ifivntci^t prize one can receive /s the kiiowh'dge that one cnii 
speak, tlint it /s /Jossi'/'/f to emit articulated sounds, eiuinciate words 
that si;:^nif\f objects, ezvnts, and emotions. ... No subsequent 
phicnouienon . . . is comparable in transcendence to the first 
naini)i;^ of the ))iost elemental things. (Ceia, 11) 

Sonor Cela, the Spanish, writer who won the 1989 Nobel Prize for 
Literature, reminds us in his Nobel Lecture that language is cen- 
tral to the human condition. English teachers no doubt draw 
much professional satisfaction from this truth, and one way we can 
practice our pleasure is to model enthusiasm and curiosity about lan- 
guage, celebrating its diverse manifestations in our diverse student 
populations. 

No one would disagree that classrooms must be places where 
every learner's uniqueness is valued. These days, to do our jobs con- 
scientiously means sensitizing ourselves and our students to the ethnic 
and cultural dimensions of that uniqueness. Minorities now account 
for about 12 million students in public schools nationwide and consti- 
tute the majority populations in nearly 90 percent of our country's 
twenty-five largest central school districts (Greene, 4). Such demo- 
graphics suggest that teachers must consciously develop ways to tap 
students' linguistic diversity as a source of strength in whatever edu- 
cational setting they may find themselves. 

Educators are shaped by the contexts in which they work, and I 
am fortunate to have had a career teaching students whose diversity 
has been a great aid to me in strengthening their mastery of the tradi- 
tional goals of the English curriculum. The university where I cur- 
rently chair the Department of English, the University of Texas at El 
Paso, is the largest Hispanic-majority university in the continental 
United States. Ha\ ing also taught at an inner-city high school in Balti- 
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more as well as at public universities in the metropolitan areas of New 
York City, Washington, D.C., and Miami, I have consistently mined the 
ore of my students' linguistic riches to help them acquire greater con- 
trol over their language and, 1 hope, their lives. 1 have done this in 
each of these settings by having them prepare a "language autobiogra- 
phy," in which they tell their life stories as knowers and users of lan- 
guage. 

The language autobiography is an assignment that would be of 
use to any English teacher, though teachers of minority students will 
find it a particularly powerful tool for raising their students' language 
consciousness and enhancing their self-esteem. By chronicling their 
successes and failures in learning to use language appropriately in a 
x'ariety of social and academic settings, students come to value their 
language. Learning that no one talks or writes or reads or listens the 
same way all of the time, they discover for themselves what linguistic 
research shows: "It's an interesting paradox that the more we find out 
about how language development differs from individual to indi\ id- 
unl and situation to situation, the more we find out about how it is 
similar for all" (Lindfors, 39). 

The remainder of this article will describe the assignment and its 
rationale, results, variations, and implications. 

The Language Autobiography Assignment 

When using this assignment with secondary and university classes, 1 
gi\ e students the following instructions: 

This prciject prcn ides you with a cli.ince to rese.irch nnd 
repcirt on tlie stages of your growth as <t knower and user cif ian- 
giiagc, from your birth to the present. The main task is for you 
to see, understand, and communicate to the otlier members of 
our class why and how you ha\'e become the kind of language 
user you are today addressing all four of the language arts — 
speaking, writing, reading, and listening. You will need to 
examine how in-school as well as out-of-school experiences and 
people have affected you and your language. How, for example, 
ha\'e family, friends, teachers, entertainment, and tra\-el experi- 
ences made a difference in tiie ways you use and understand 
language? 

Your language autobiography focuses more on your lan- 
guage than on your autobiography. It tells, in the fullest detail 
possible, your language's life story. While many of us share 
much in common, your language history probablv also includes 
some rich and unique indu'idual differences. If vou speak more 
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than cine language or dialect, for instance, pay close attention to 
those details in your language autobiography. 

The format of vour finished autobiography tan be as cre- 
ative as you would like. Movve\'er you organize it, try to include 
as much documentation as possible — your own personal re- 
membrances, c^uotations from interviews with significant peo- 
ple in vour life, old papers and drawings, report cards, lists of 
influential books, etc. 

The Rationale for the Assignment 

Adolescents and young adults possess enormous linguistic resources. 
Creating and sharing their language autobiographies engages them in 
accessing those resources and, at the same time, in actively discovering 
and savoring a great amount about language variation. Students can- 
not prepare a language autobiography by consulting textbooks. Rath- 
er, it is a project which requires tiiem to make meaning of the stuff of 
their own lives — by collecting, categorizing, and interpreting data dis- 
covered from original research. 

The assignment is manageable enough for students. Because au- 
tobiography is a genre that all students seem able to master, they ne\'er 
lose control of if. Nonetheless, the challenges of creating one's autobi- 
ography in a piece of writing or an extended piece of oral discourse 
should not to be underestimated. Narratologists fell us that creating a 
narrative goes beyond just formulaically recording "first a, then b"; 
rather, narrative recjuires both a core — "a, then b" — to which is added 
an L'valuiition, which answers "so what?" Preparing this project thus 
demancis a good deal of critical thinking from students because they 
must analyze, synthesize, and evaluate, balancing specifics against 
generalizations and marshaling evidence to support their theses. The 
classical rhetorical decisions about invention, style, and arrangement 
are ones that each language autobiographer must grapple with, for 
students must identify which details seem most crucial and determine 
what form their projects should take. 

The rationale for the assignment thus stems from its message, its 
medium, and the contribution it makes to the classroom environment. 
First, the message: an appreciation of language — including the pro- 
found variety of influences accounting for language diversity — is an 
important objective for all students. Second, the medium: this assign- 
ment promotes process-oriented teaching and student-centered learn- 
ing because teachers start the project by helping students to develop 
hi>uristics for discovering information. Throughout the project, teach- 
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ers Ciin engage students in cooperative learning activities for prepar- 
ing, revising, and publishing their projects. As a student-centered 
piece of investigation, the language autobiography bestows all of the 
benefits of Macrorie's acclaimed "I-Search" approach to research. 
Third, the classroom environment: students and their sources are 
clearly the empowered experts here, and they genuinely teach their 
teacher and classmates something about themselves and about lan- 
guage. 

The Results of the Assignment 

The diversity of the finished language autobiographies is astonishing, 
and while space limitations prevent me from reproducing extensive 
examples, 1 would be happy to describe projects in detail to anyone 
who contacts me directly. Students have submitted extraordinary 
research papers that have been rigorously documented with extensive 
interview quotations as well as archival evidence that includes old 
report cards, old drawings and valentines, letters and old papers writ- 
ten half a lifetime ago (all preserved by their parents, much to stu- 
dents' amazement). They have authored novellas and children's 
stories {The Ston/ of 's L(iit;^un;^i'), as well as plays, screenplays, 
and scripts for television shows ("This is Your Lingual Life"). Students 
have also employed their artistic abilities for these projects, creating 
mobiles, dioramas, comic books, as well as annotated scrapbooks and 
photo albums laden with memorabilia. They have composed original 
songs, and audio cassettes have lovingly recorded a language's life, 
complete with reenactments of major events (for which various voices 
are assumed to achieve verisimilitude) and commentaries by signifi- 
cant others (often family members from two generations). 

An African American student wrote a play about her experiences 
being bused to an all-white school where she was forced to take speech 
therapy classes because she spoke differently. A student from New 
York created a series of interviews with significant others, remarking 
upon the influences of his Puerto Rican parents, his childhood in Japan, 
and his adolescence in Miami. A Chicano proudly proclaimed in his 
language autobiography, "Books were my best friends. One day 1 just 
began to read on my own, and 1 never stopped," celebrating how being 
a good reader got him placed in his school's gifted-and-talented pro- 
gram. Another language autobiography, composed by a first-year col- 
lege student, was presented as a diarv, parts of which were written in a 
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code that captured the author's teenage experiences using coded lan- 
guage with her peers. 

If only for the sheer creativity and the lo\'e of learning that this 
project inspires, the language autobiography is worth doing. While 
students may consider the language autobiography merely assigned 
work at first, it is nearly always the case that they eventually become 
proud "owners" of their finished autobiographies, an ownership facil- 
itated by the connections among school, family, and community which 
this assignment encourages. 

By inv estigating and reporting on their stages of grov\'th as 
knowers and users of language, students learn a great deal about lin- 
guistic phenomena. In classes where linguistic study is a stated objec- 
ti\'e, they reach, inductively, some important conclusions about the 
nature of language. Many of these insights are especially profound for 
students in ethnically and culturally diverse classrooms. 

Students understand concretely, for instance, a teacher's discus- 
sion of the difference between "competence" and "performance" 
because thev recollect times when they were able to comprehend a 
good deal more than they could actually articulate. A teacher's cover- 
age of the distinction between "deficiency" and "difference" takes on a 
special, personal significance for students. Some African American 
students, for example, arri\ e at newfound understandings of Black 
English, for the first time appreciating the systematic contrasts whose 
coherence legitimizes that dialect's integrity. Bilingual students gain a 
greater awareness of the gifts and challenges that their first language 
has bequeathed them, achieving new recognition of the patterns of 
Ov'eranalogizing between their native languages and English which 
ha\ e resulted in structures such as "These books are difficult.-^" and 
"The problem with American students is that they don't take the 
school seriously." Students also learn that errors such as those illus- 
trated abo\ e (pluralization of adjectives and the misuse of the definite 
article) spring from intelligent (o\'er)generali7,ation, not stupid care- 
lessness. Like their bidialectal classmates, bilingual students find in 
the studv of their own language experiences a validation of them- 
selves as capable learners, appreciating that their "problems" really 
signify intellectual strengths, not infirmities. 

Sometimes the trials of code switching also come to the surface 
in these autobiographies, as do issues relating to the public-\'ersus-pri- 
\ate use of language. Students ha\-e commented upon their new 
appreciation for the differences between writing and speaking; the 
important role their peers ha\'e played in their processes of language 
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acquisition; the wonith of thoir out-of-schooi linguistic resources; and 
even the development of spelling iMid handwriting skills. They ha\'e 
also recalled the warmth, both physical and emotional, of being read 
to; the tactile pleasures of painting with finger paints and drawing pic- 
tures that told stories; the rhetorical interplav of playing the dozens or 
listening to a cuciito told by one's nbiiclita; the accomplishment of being 
in school plays and assemblies or of having a poem published; the 
lively talk in\ ol\ed in playing games with family, friends (both real 
and imaginary), puppets, dolls, and pets. 

Nearly all students disco\'er how perx asive language has been 
in their de\ elopment as people, how integral language is to being a 
whole person. The rare student who may not immediately apprehend 
this from his or her own language autobiography certainly comes to 
recognize it from the show-and-tell of the entire collection of autobiog- 
raphies. As one literary critic has observed: 

Autobiogr<iphv is tho literature [hc\[ most immt'di.iteh' and 
deeply cngagos our interest and hi>lds it and in the end seems to 
mean the mi>st to us because it brings an increased awareness, 
through an understanding of aniither life in another time and 
place, of the nature of our own selves and our share in the 
liuman condition. (Olney, \'ii) 

Certainly, one of the most important results of this project is that 
it inspires students to join in a celebration of language's di\'ersity. It 
also helps them to affirm a health\' constructivist understanding of 
language. The\' ha\ e, after all, used language to create themseh'es in 
this assignment. 

Variations on the Assignment 

The language autobiograph\' assignment has been used with consis- 
tent success with students in grades 6 through 13. If a middle school 
student can write, "In the middle of my life, ages 3 to 8 . . . ," there is 
probabl)' no reason why even younger children could not also prepare 
their own language autobiographies. Clearlv, one doesn't have to be 
old or famous to ha\ e a language story worth telling, and this alone is 
a lesson worth learning for all students. 

While 1 generally encourage a holistic approach in this assign- 
ment, promoting as 1 do a conception of language that highlights inter- 
pla\' among the four language arts, other teachers might find it profit- 
able to have students prepare separate autobiographies for each of the 
different language arts. In reading or literature classes, for example, 
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preparing a reading autobiography might serve a worthwhile pur- 
pose; in a speech class (or unit), a speaking-and-listening autobiogra- 
phy might also be useful. As a college composition teacher, I have 
asked first-year students to compose a writing autobiography, to give 
them practice in writing researched papers using primary sources. 
Their evaluations of this assignment have indicated that working up 
their writing autobiographies has helped them to learn more about 
their strengths and weaknesses as writers as well as about the different 
composing strategies that they use. 

In methods courses for English and bilingual education majors, I 
have used the language autobiography as a way to help future teach- 
ers understand and value the di\ ersity of influences on their students' 
language. It also helps to bring home the point, as one literacy special- 
ist has noted, that "those of us who deal with children unlike ourselves 
need to see our classrooms and our students differently from the way 
we may have seen them in the past" (Fishman, 38). The language auto- 
biography assignment also helps teachers to appreciate that their stu- 
dents are not empty \'essels but that, like themselves, they probably 
already know a lot about language. 

Implications 

"Of all the richnesses that define the complex culture of this nation," on 
the one hand, "none is more sparkling, more fascinating, or more e\ <)r- 
ative of our diverse origins than our plural heritage of languages" 
(Daniels, 3). The genre of autobiography, on the otlier hand, by fostering 
specific understandings of individual persons, also contributes global 
insights about all people. Taken together, these two principles suggest 
the \irtues of the language autobiography assignment. Through craft- 
ing their lives as language users and knowers within a context of respect 
for di\ ersitv, students transcend merely "knowing about" diversity to 
actually living it, joyfully and triumphantly. Sensing through this 
project that language changes and develops throughout an entire life- 
time, they enter into a world of lifelong learning. Is there any more 
important outcome than this? 

Whether or not they become future Nobelists, all students — sim- 
ply through the nobility of being human — deserve to prize themselves 
as language-using beings. The language autobiography assignment 
awards them such esteem. 
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Strength: A Language- 
Centered Unit 
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Linda Flammer-Kassel 

John H. Francis Polytechnic High School, Sun Valley, California 

Many teachers in large urban school districts lament the diffi- 
culty of teaching students who come from diverse cultural 
backgrounds and who speak a variety of first languages. As a 
teacher in the Los Angeles Unified School District, our colleague Linda 
Flammer-Kassel counted seventeen primary languages spoken in her 
five English classes. Not one to throw up her hands and rely on the tra- 
ditional curriculum, she called to ask whether we'd work with her to 
de\'elop a unit for her tenth-grade classes which would somehow 
build on this diversity — that is, view cultural and linguistic diversity 
as a resource rather I lan a frustration. She wanted all of her students 
to appreciate the breadth of ethnicities and languages represented in 
her classes; she also wanted nati\'e-born English speakers to be sensi- 
tive to the plight of the foreign-born in their quest to adapt to their 
new English-speaking surroundings. 

What resulted from our planning sessions was a three-week unit 
centered on language (see figure 1 for the unit over\ iew). Linda taught 
the lessons, and we assisted and observed two or three times weekly. 
The main components of the unit included a language sur\ ey; group 
de\'elopment of a "polyglot" dictionary (a dictionary with entries writ- 
ten in several languages); jigsaw reading of literature selections; read- 
ing, debate, and letter writing concerning the "English Only" issue; 
and regular learning-log entries. Explanations of these components 
follow, along with anecdotes and examples of student work. 
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1. What languagc/iiialoct do you spoak at homo? ! 

2. What language/dialect do you speak w ith \ our frit-nds? (If it is a mixturL', j 
doscribc.) i 

3. What language or dialoct do you spt-ak when vou are at school? ' 

4. When did you first learn Hnglish, and what were the circumstances? ' 

5. Do vou recall what l-nglish words or phrases \ ou learned first? What were i 
I thev? ■ I 

I - ; 

I 6. What were your feelings when you were first speaking l-nglish? i 

I 7. What other languages can you speak, read, or write? How well? How did ! 
1 vou learn the other languages? i 

- 8. What do you think are 20 essential phrases a person must learn and know \ 
■ in order to function in the U. S., specificallv in L.os Angeles? List them ' 
below. j 

1. .. j 

Figure 2. Language survey. 

The Language Survey 

Since we really didn't know which students spoke what languages in 
these classes, the unit began with an informal language survey (see 
figure 2). A letter was sent home to inform parents of our reasons for 
conducting the survey, just to alleviate any suspicions they might ha\'e 
regarding our interest in their family's immigration status. Once the 
students completed the language survey individually, they met the fol- 
lowing day in randomly selected small groups and tallied their re- 
sponses to each question onto a group chart. Groups then shared their 
responses with the rest of the class, resulting in a whole-class, lan- 
guage-information chart. 

We found that the home languages spoken included Spanish, 
Thai, Armenian, English, Tagalog, Visayan, Vietnamese, Cantonese, 
and, as reported by a number of students, "Spanglish," or a combina- 
tion of Spanish and English. Students had newfound respect for each 
other when they discovered that many possessed limited but conver- 
sational fluency in an even wider variety of other languages: French, 
Arabic, Russian, Mandarin, Korean, Turkish,, Japanese, Polish, Italian, 
and German. The feelings of students when learning English ranged 
from "proud" to "uncertain" to "embarrassed." Finally, the students 
enjoyed hearing each other's first Hnglish words— "Mommy," 
"Daddv," ketchup," "yum," "What's up?" and "Gimme five." 
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The Ten Survival Words: Function or Politeness? 

The first seven questions in the language survey were intended to pro- 
vide information about students' language use. A final, key question 
asked them to think of twenty words essential to survival in a foreign 
country. If we were to readminister the language survey now, we 
would ask students for twenty phrases or sentences rather than single 
words. We would make this change both because of our experiences 
with the unit and because of our expanded knowledge of second-lan- 
guage acquisition theory. Limiting students to single words for sur- 
vival was artificial but nonetheless effective for our first run-through 
with this unit. The students came to realize firsthand that language 
develops in phrases that focus on meaning. The unit overview (figure 
1) and the language survey (figure 2) have subsequently been revised 
to reflect our current position on the "words \'s. phrases" issue, while 
our expUinations in this essay detail how students actually responded 
to the original question focusing on survival words. 

When the students met in their groups, this question about sur- 
vival words, in particular, led them to a probing discussion in which 
they justified their choices and tallied the common words. Finally, 
Linda led a lively class discussion, honing the twenty words into a 
class-consensus list of "ten surviwil words": bathrooui , food , Iwlp, inoiic}/, 
mi, please, shelter, uiulcrsfnini, work, i/cs. 

We were delighted and surprised at how the students argued 
about which words to include. They delved into the subtleties and 
connotations more than we had anticipated. For example, there was an 
extended debate about whether to use "bathroom," "restroom," or 
"toilet." Initially, the class decMded to be direct and preclude any possi- 
bility of misunderstanding by using "toilet." Bui one student noted 
that "toilet" is rather crude and that the more commonly used term in 
America was "bathroom." Another said that the more public and per- 
haps neutral term he had heard was "restroom." When the debate was 
halted, the disagreement was put to a vote. The results: "bathroom" = 
12; "restroom" - 7; "toilet" = 1. 

The level of critical thinking was also impressive as the students 
tried to overlap and combine the precious few ten words. "Police" was 
submitted bv two groups, but the word did not make the top ten 
because the other three groups felt that "help" was a more general and 
useful term. As one student noted, "If you're in the library and \'ou 
need help, you don't need the police." Similarly, "stop" yielded to 
"no." The students opled originally to use gestures (a shake of the 
head) instead ol "no," but another student successfully argued that 
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gestures are cultural: "I happen to know that the gesture for 'come 
here' in our country means 'flipping off to someone in England." Stu- 
dents concluded that politeness is especially important if you don't 
know the language: "It's better to use the proper words than risk 
shortcuts like gestures; otherwise, you might alienate the very people 
who could help you." We couldn't have said it better ourselves. 

The Polyglot Dictionary 

Students now worked toward a larger goal: the making of a dictionary 
for Poly students. To complete this portion of the unit, the students 
were divided into new groups, "language-expert groups," according 
to their respective native languages (four Armenian speakers, three 
Cantonese speakers, four Spanish speakers, etc.). In these language- 
expert groups, the students developed dictionary entries on separate 
pages for each of the ten survi\'al words. Although students often view 
dictionary work as tedious and boring, the "polyglot" dictionary activ- 
ity promoted creativity. For example, if a phonetic symbol did not exist 
for a Vietnamese sound, students needed to devise one. 

The ten survival-word entries were completed by the language- 
expert groups over a two-day period. Then students were regrouped 
into "word groups" — e.g., a bathroom group, a food group, etc. The 
task of each word group was to compile a multilingual entry for the 
one word, taking their information from the entries de\'eloped earlier 
by the different language-expert groups (see figure 3 for an example of 
an entry). Student volunteers later assembled the completed dictio- 
nary and created a co\'er. Students named it a "polyglot" dictionary 
after struggling for a title that would convey the nature of the dictio- 
nary and its function in helping Poly students: 

*poly»glot (pol'-i-glot'), adj. [Gr. poh/i^lollo^. <pi)ly-, manv 
+y/('f^7, the tongue], 1. written in se\'ernl languages, 2. written in 
many languages by students from Polvtechnic High School. 

Copies of the polyglot dictionary were made for each student and for 
school administrators, and these were distributed on the final day of 
the unit. 

Jigsaw Reading of Literature 

No unit, not even a language-centered unit, would be complete with- 
out some literature. For this unit, our selections had to meet several cri- 
teria: literature for which the topic of language or communication was 
central, literature by writers from dix'erse backgrounds, literature that 
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Figure 3. Survival-word entry sample. 
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students could read easily, and literature containing characters and sit- 
uations with which students could identify readily. Using these crite- 
ria, we chose five selections: "I See You Never," by Ray Bradbury; an 
excerpt from The Woman Warrior, by Maxine Hong Kingston; "Coming 
to an Awareness of Language," by Malcolm X; "The Filipino and the 
Drunkard," by William Saroyan; and "The Kitten," by Richard Wright. 
Because students were the "experts" with the diverse language knowl- 
edge for this unit, we decided to continue with this approach: they 
should also be the literature experts. Thus, we decided to use the jig- 
saw strategy, which is described below. 

Linda introduced these selections by encouraging the students 
to read for how characters struggled with their problems and for the 
role played by language. Students were di\'ided into five "story-expert 
groups," and each group read and discussed one of the selections, 
using the questions in figure 4. The next day, they were regrouped, or 
"jigsawed," so that each new group was comprised of five representa- 
tives, one from each story-expert group. The experts summarized their 
selections and addressed any questions while the others took notes. 
Following these discussions, students responded in their learning logs 
to three questions: (1) What connections do you see among the five 
selections? (2) What role does language play in them? (3) Which selec- 
tions were the most compelling for you and why? Sample learning-log 
entries appear in figure 5. 

"English Only": Debate and Letters 

When planning this unit, the three of us toyed with the idea of intro- 
ducing the "English Only" issue. All of us had restM'vations because of 
the political overtones, so we decided to expose the students to this 
issue but to touch on it only briefly. Much to our surprise, the students 
not only understood the complexities of the issue but wanted to pur- 
sue it further. In fact, for the students, this was the most compelling 
part of the entire unit. 

To dramatize the implications of "English Only" legislation, 
Linda had students complete a writing activity she called "Language 
Against the Law": 

How ni.iny of you le.irnod to speak a l.mgiiage otlier tlian !!n- 
giisli first? Startinj^ UniKirniw it will be against the law to speak 
Vdiir ianj^iiago! Describe > ow your life will be different. Tor 
thdse (if you who learned to .p"ak Knglisli first, protend that 
tdmoridw you may no lonj^er speak Hngiisii because it will be 
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1. How is Los Angeles contr.isted to a Mexican border town? Do the two ha\'e 
anything in common? How do these descriptions fit with your experiences' 

2. What is the attitude of Mrs. O'Brian's children to Mr. Ramirez's being 
deported to Mexico? 

3. Compare and contrast the attitudes, feelings, and thoughts contained in the 
sentences (a) "1 see you never" and (b) "I'll never see Mr. Ramirez again." 

4. What do you think of the characters in this story? 

5. What do you think will happen to Mr. Ramirez? To Mrs. O'Brian? Why? 



1. Why do you think Maxine Hong and the other Chinese girls are silent in 
kindergarten? 

2. Why does Maxine Hong have difficulty reading and understanding '[' in 
English? 

3. Compare and contrast Maxine's attitudes toward English and Chinese. If 
you speak two languages, what are your attitudes toward each? 

4. How do the regular American school and the night Chinese school differ? 
Which does Maxine prefer, and why? Have you attended more than one 
school? Compare and contrast \'Our experiences in the schools. 

5. What sort of student do you think Maxine Hong was as she continued 
through school? Why? 



1. Why did Malcolm X write letters from prison? Why didn't he receive 
responses? 

I 2. How did Malcolm X learn to read and write? 1 low does this compare to 

j your learning to read and write? 

I 3. How is a dictionary like an encyclopedia, according to the author? Do \ ou 

I agree? Explain. 

j 4. What does Malcolm X mean when he savs, "1 had never been so trul\' free 

! in mv life"? 

I 

] ^. Do you agree that reading is a liberating experience? Is illiterac\- a kind of 

I prison? Use your own experiences to discuss these questions. 

! _ - _ 

Figure 4. Literature discussion questions. 
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"The Filipino and the Drunkard" 

1. What diH's the drunkard reSL-nt ahi)ut thv Filipino? 

2. Wiiat is a "real American" to the drunkard? How would you describe or 
define a "real American"? Compare and contrast the two definitions, 

3. Describe how the drunkard and the Fihpino talk. What do )'ou know about 
eacii of tliese characters from what the\; say, and the way they say it? 

4. Whv didn't anyone in the crowd help the Filipino? Would people today 
refuse to become inwih ed? Kxplain. 

5. Was the Filipino rij;ht or wronj; to stab and kill the drunkard? What 
alternati\ es could you sugj;est? 

"The Kitten" 

1. Do \ ou belie\e I^ichard when he savs he is killing the kitten because his 
father told him to? Why/why not? 

2. Whv do vou think Richard's mother orders him to bury the kitten? Do you 
think she was right to make him do this? 

3. What do \ ou think Richard learns from this incident? 

4. I-Aplain the following: "I had made him belie\ e that I had taken his words 
literally. He could not punish me now without risking his authority. I was 
happv . . . I had made him feel that, if he whipped me for killing the kitten, 
I would ne\ er give serious weight to his words again." Ha\ e ) ou e\ er 
taken someone's words literallv, when \'ou knew the person didn't mean 
them literalK'? Describe the situation and the consequences. 

5. What are Richard's feelings toward his father at the beginning of the stor\ ? 
Do vou think his feelings toward his father ha\ e changed by the end of the 
stor\ ? VVh\ /wh\- not? 



Figure 4. Continued. 

ii^ninst the la\v-. You cnn duly spedk Spiinish. I iciw will ymir life 
be different? 

One student's description (figure b) exemplifies the degree to wliicli 
she iind her classnidtes were mo\'ed botli intellectually nnd, emotion- 
tiiiv by tiiis hypotheticni situation. 

This activity was a highly effectiv e introduction to the authentic 
Proposition f)3, which passed in California in 1^86 b\- a margin of 4 to 
1 . The actual ballot measure reads: 

Ol-I-lCIAl SIAI I- I.AN;C;L'ACiL. Requires Legislature and State 
Officials to ensure I jiglish as official state common language. 
I'nn ides lor |-iri\ .lie enl'oiciMnenl. Fiscal iiiipai t: No direct effect 
on the costs ov reveiuios ol the state or local governments. (l!lci - 
lion Commission, S) 
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I 1 believf tlic niajiir connections among tho selections iia\ e to do vvitli 
j cultures. People seem to h.n e certain attitudes towards people from other 
cultures. Some of the people in the selections w ere from different countries or 
ethnic backgrounds and had to adapt to new situations. Maxine Hong found 
her new society totally different, and although we never found out about her 
! later years, I think she gradually adapted. CMhers felt their cultures were 
j superior such as in "The I-ilipino and the Drunkard." 1 thought there was a 
touch of jealousy as well as racism in that particular stor\-. Then there was 
; Mrs. O'Brian who saw beyond the nationalit}' and cared for the actual person. 



Another major role in the selections was language. Misunderstanding and 
misinterpretation took place several times. The guv in prison who wrote to 
politicians in slang was ignored because his st\ le of writing was different an( 
consequently misunderstood. The boy that killed his cat used deliberate 
misinterpretation to get back at this father. Other people like Maxine Hong 
found themseK es in a new en\'ironmenf hav ing to get used to a new 
language. In each of the selections the person made an effort to correct or 
adapt to the situation whether there was a cultural difference or a language 
barrier. 



j I found Maxine Hong's autobiography the most interesting mainl\- because ' 

i it's the one I could relate to the best. As far as the selection went, Maxine kepi | 

i silent in school because she found the Hnglish language strange and she felt | 

j up.comfortable with it. When 1 started kindergarten, I didn't know the [-nglish i 

I language except for the alphabet and a few words. Throughout nnist of the 1 

! year 1 kept silent as well. I listened to the teacher and listened to the other \ 

] students. By the first grade I had a good grasp of the linglish language, and I ! 
j was anxious to learn more. Although I spoke Spanish rather well, I became so 

j comfortable with linglish, 1 would alwavs prefer to speak linglish in an\' ; 
situation. 

Figure 5. Literature learning-log entries. 

"I ho students were eager tci read what would normall\' be con- 
sidered boring or complex legal language. Thev wniitai to read the 
pros and cons of the ballot measure. Thev also read a collection of edi- 
torials and repeatedly asked Linda how she had \ oted, which she pur- 
posely, but with some frustration, refused to reveal so that she 
wouldn't bias the students' opinions. 

f-ollowing a formal classroom debate, this compcment of the unit 
concluded with a letter writing acti\ it\'; 

Write a lotter of pi'rsuasinn tn the opposing urgani/ation clis- 
l ussing and ili'f'ending your position. Use specific infurniation 
you learned from your readings antl the class debate. Draw on 
your own I'xpi'riiMices as appriipriati' to persuaile tiii' opposi- 
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■ If 1 w.isii't allow ed to speak my first language w hich is Armenian, then I am j 

] left w ith f;nglish. I don't think speaking linglish iinly would affect my school I 

; life, but 1 think it would affect my conversations with my mother w ho doesn't ] 

] ^peak linglish ver\- well, onl\- a few phrases and words here and there. | 

; I am glad that I know how to speak more than one language because then . 

I won't be reallv stuck. But I do wonder if 1 will forget the language after I 

awhile. It would be interesting though to see how 1 will be without Armenian. i 

' Then 1 suppose mv mother would learn F.nglish a little later. j 
'■■ As I am writing this page 1 wonder if m\ communicatii)ns with my mom 
will change the relationship I have with her. It would be awful to think about 

losing contact with mv relati\ es in Armenia who don't speak Hnglish. 1 1 

wonder what 1 ha\ e to do and w hat the\- ha\ e to do [to communicate]. Do ; 

the\- ha\ e to draw picture>? Or sign language? !5ut what keeps recurring is \ 

what will happen between me and my mom. Sure I can communicate with my . 

[ sisters, but 1 reallv can't with my mom. 1 am thinking now that 1 will teach my i 

; mom I-.nglish. 1 am really considering that. : 



Figure 6. "Language Against the Law" sample. 

If \ c)u were to vote "-NO" on "English Only," discuss your 
position bv writing to U.S. English, 1424.16th St. NVV, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 2003(->. 

If vou were to \dte "YES" on "English Only," e\pl<iin your 
position bv writing to the Nation.il Coalition for Language Free- 
dom, 330 12th Street, Sacmmento, CA 45814. 

Final Evaluation 

Students genernllv ha\'e little direct s.ix' in the e\'<Tluntion of a unit. But 
in keeping with our "students-as-experts" nppronch, we in\'ited them 
to complete an ononx mous, written questionnaire and participate in a 
follow-up discussion based on their responses: 

1. What is one word \'ou learned and can say in another lan- 
guage? 

2. What did you learn in this unit? 

3. Which acti\ it\' was the most fun or interesting for you? \Vliy? 

4. What did vou have difficultv with during this unit? VVh\ ' 

What suggestions do \ (hi have for the next tinii- we teach this 
unil? 

The written and oral responses coiifirmod our obserx ations. Stu- 
dents not onlv learned a great deal about language, bul they enjoyed 
plaving with nuances iif meanings and enthusiastically compared 
their own languages with others. Cienerallv speaking, lhe\- wanted 
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more: more time and information about the English Only issue, more 
information about the history and etymology of English, more time to 
discuss the literature selections, more samples of foreign-language dic- 
tionaries, and additional presentations by speakers of languages not 
represented in the class. 

What We Learned 

We learned — or relearned — how enjoyable and stimulating it is to plan 
with others, and we believe our short unit is a strong argument for 
building and maintaining university-public school ties. We benefited 
from our extended contact with "real" students, and we will be better 
teachers with greater credibility for the experience. We were able to 
provide Linda with the literature selections and much of the "English 
Only" information, and her students were proud to be part of an 
"experiment" associated with the university. 

What we did not anticipate was the depth of students' thinking 
and involvement in discussions about the "survival words," the litera- 
ture selections, or the "English Only" issue. We attribute these suc- 
cesses to Linda's expert teaching and to the numerous writing and 
cooperative group activities. When the students were asked to be 
responsible for their learning, when they assumed the role of experts, 
we found that they met and often surpassed our expectations. 

At the outset, we were astonished at the range of students' lan- 
guages. We knew that a large number of the students were bilingual, 
but we were impressed by those who were able to speak three and 
even four languages. We had hoped students would develop greater 
multilingual awareness and appreciation, but we had not anticipated 
the major shift in attitude when the monolingual English speakers 
came to regret their single-language limitation. As a result, both native 
and second-language speakers gained in their understanding of the 
English language. 

Teaching this unit led us to two important conclusions: not only 
can diversity be a strength in the classroom, but it can also lead stu- 
dents, to appreciate in a meaningful way that English is a dynamic, 
everchanging amalgam of words and phrases. Because there is everv 
indication that the trend toward diversity will continue indefinitely, 
these are indeed important conclusions. 
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3 "How You Not Be 
Knowin' Dat?": Using 
Language Study to 
Enfranchise Diversity 

Barbara Osburg 

Parkway North High School, St. Louis, Missouri 

lo\'e our school. Parkway North is located on the edge of an affluent 
area of St. Louis's rapidly growing west county and is thus the recip- 
ient of the monies of its citizens' upper-middle-class incomes and 
the wealthy local industries and businesses nearbv. But our school is 
also located in an area of low-income and somewhat transient hous- 
ing, such as condos and apartments, which draws a slightly different 
student population than that of the wealthier general district; thus, the 
socioeconomic le\'els of our students range from po\'ertv to affluence. 
The ethnicity of our district is also wide-ranging. We ha\'e a large lew- 
ish population, including se\ eral immigrants from Israel. We ha\ e a 
significant number of Asians — Koreans, Vietnamese, Thai, Indians. 
Some belong to the National Merit Scholar-bookworm league, while 
others belong to the local, family-owned Chinese (or other Asian eth- 
nic) small-business community. 

We ha\e the largest African American population of the four 
high schools in our district, and we ha\-e an occasional Hispanic or 
Native American as well. Our school also participates in the St. Louis 
Voluntary Desegregation Program, which buses African American stu- 
dents into our district from the predominantly black sections of St. 
Louis City. The speech of our students ranges from tenseless Thai to 
Creole Black Hnglish, and from Farsi to Hebrew. These \ arious ethnic 
and language populations make Parkwa_\' North an exciting, multicul- 
tural place in which to teach and to learn because thev present us with 
tremendous differences that we need to capitalize on instead of 
bemoan. Our students' di\ersit\' can create delight or debate, can 
enrich our school or debilitate it. Ihe results depenti on our altitudes 
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and the use oi n linguistically multicultural approach to curriculum 
and to students. 

African Americans, whose language of nurture has been Black 
English, Hispanics, whose first language is not English, and Asians, 
whose culture often demands what seems to be acquiescent, quiet, 
self-effacing silence, are often the victims of thoughtless linguistic prej- 
udice. Unfortunately, these students are often accused by their teach- 
ers of "not talking so 1 can understand them." "I can't hear you" and 
"What did you sav?" are asked frequently and repeatedly at the begin- 
ning of the vear. Then something happens: these criticisms and patron- 
izing queries begin to disappear. Teachers do not understand students 
any better than they did initially; they just get tired and give up. And 
just as soon, or sooner, the students give up, too. Typically, the African 
American inner-city students are my second quietest group of stu- 
dents — the foreign-born Asians are the first. Both groups are smart — 
too smart to continue the humiliation of "What? 1 can't understand 
vou" and the rest of their classmates' eyes upon them in impatient dis- 
gust. Thev quit talking and are soon left alone to the ignominy of 
silence. 

Such subtle language prejudices surface today, even at my won- 
derfully multicultural school, because our curriculum and our school, 
however open and accepting they are when compared with many 
other places, are designed primarily for a homogeneous group — the 
English-speaking, white, middle class. My honors students immedi- 
ately labeled a new girl from Kentucky a "hillbilly." American litera- 
ture students nicknamed a Vietnamese boy "I No Unnerstan," If 1 had 
Hispanic students, 1 am sure that similar labels would be produced for 
thorn bv the majority-population students, interestingly, when con- 
fronted with African American classmates from Black English back- 
grounds, these same ethnocentric, linguistic snobs are halted in their 
mockerv bv a sophisticated appraisal of their milieu — thev know that 
to mock the speech of their black peers is an act of bigotry. But the 
Black English speakers know that their speech is different, that they do 
not alwavs speak what thev call "proper" English, and that they are 
being laughed at e\-en though the laughter is of a silent, sophisticated 
Ivpe. Their silence in class parallels the silence of the other linguistic 
minorities. 

So what should we do when, in fad, we middle-class, white 
Anglos have trouble understanding these nuillicultural students? 
I hnv do we encourage them to talk? 1 low do we facilitate their entry 
into and lull membership in our classes? Our mandate is to tlexelop 
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content that fights language biases and, simultaneously, to create a 
classroom setting that encourages language interaction. 

V: rming Our Students 

Those of u:.-, who wish to enfranchise our linguistically diverse stu- 
dents must take up the study of their dialects and linguistic diversities, 
hi so doing, we may enter, to a small degree, their language worlds. 
And thus, if Benjamin Whorf is correct in saying that language shapes 
thought, we may also enter, again to a small degree, their life worlds. 
Years ago, I began an a\'ocational study of Appalachian English. I did 
so, in part, because my father's speech contains many elements of that 
dialect and, thus, my own language of nurture contains many ele- 
ments of that speech. I suffered in the early grades and still occasion- 
ally suffer now from purists' corrections. In undergraduate school, 
under the tutelage of a wonderful teacher, I formalized this avocation 
and also began to study Black English, a study which has proved to be 
\-ery helpful because, in St. Louis and in southeast Missouri, I encoun- 
ter many speakers of that dialect, especially among the populations of 
high schools and junior colleges. This avocational study of dialects led 
me to classes and seminars, to reading about and even to teaching 
workshops and graduate classes on these dialects. As my expertise 
grew, I began to incorporate some of my knowledge into my high 
school classes, at first on an impromptu basis and then as a regular 
part of the curriculum. 

I am not able to include all of the acti\-ities outlined in this essav 
in all of my classes, but 1 do include a substantial number of them in 
my teaching assignments, picking and choosing the acti\ ities based on 
the age le\els, content foci, and populc.tions of mv classes. Whether 
the primary focus of a particular class is literature, composition, gram- 
mar, or speech, the oppoi tunities to discuss langi-age di\ ersitv (levels, 
dialects, jargons, and other aspects of wirving speech communities) 
abound. 1 can begin a Shakespeare unit with a discussion of Elizabe- 
than dialect as one of the dialects of Modern English, and add Black 
English Vernacular and Appalachian to compare and contrast with the 
l:li/abethan. 1 can use oral histories as opportunities for students to trv 
to write what they heard in interviews and to preserve dialectical fea- 
tures as well as personal idios\ ncrasies of speech. In mv planning and 
evaluation of assignments, I pro\ ide opportunities to use a \'ariet\' of 
le\-els of language as well as standard and nonstandard dialects. 1 
iiUrotkice the term "\elwork 1 jiglish" in substitution o\ their learned 
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terms like "good English" or "proper English" or "correct English." 
Network English implies the language that is used in radio and televi- 
sion news reporting and on the news pages of major newspapers — the 
language of our national media networks. With a clearer view of the 
distinctions among varieties of English, students leave my class feeling 
that the mastery of a variety of dialects and levels is preferable to the 
knowledge and use of only one. Some assignments will be graded for 
standard usage, others for dialect accuracy. Providing a multiplicity of 
opportunities to learn about and use \'arieties of Modern English is my 
overriiling goal. 

In the early weeks of a semester, I often use the language atti- 
tude inventory shown in figure 1, which is based on Harvey Daniels's 
essay, "Nine Ideas about Language." Students compare and discuss 
their answers to these basic language facts, and then I explain that, 
according to linguists, these ideas are all true. We then discuss the 
ideas one by one and follow that with an "informed group discussion" 
on various issues in language. Possible points of departure for this 
"informed group discussion" and suggestions for student role-playing 
are gi\'en in the handout pictured in figure 2. We are then able to dis- 
cuss the idea of usage as a tool for creating personae effecti\'ely and 
appropriately in varying situations. 

A colleague and I have taped a number of speakers, both native 
and foreign- born, who speak English with varying accents and gram- 
matical patterns, and 1 play these while displaying the chart pictured 
in figure 3 (designed and re\'ised by my colleague, Susan Teicher). 

After each speaker has read an assigned article from the news- 
paper and then summari/.ed it in his or her own words, 1 ask students 
to examine their language prejudice by hypothesizing about the 
speakers from their speech and marking responses on the chart. Later 1 
reveal the identities of the speakers. The discussion which follows this 
exercise is very interesting: students often re\ eal their language big- 
otry quite honestly and openly (though their racism and cultural eth- 
nocentricity would be masked and guarded 'n a similar discussion). 

Oral histories are another excellent way to build language diver- 
sity into assignments. Oral histories are best told in the dialect of the 
taleteller, so this writing assignment is a natural lead-in to discussions 
about dialect features, such as pronunciation and variations in gram- 
mar. 1 encourage students to interview one another (not just "old 
folks" in the area), to record holiday customs, to speak to the new kid 
in school, and to learn about immigrant experiences. The class thus 
becomes a wealth of linguistically di\erse primary sources requiring 
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Language Attitudes 

Rdiik your iigrofriH'iit or dis.igiwnii'nt witli tlic following stiitonu'iits: ,, 

1 = Strongly dis^igroe 

2 = Discigroe 

3 = Confiisfd or undccidi'd 

4 --• Agree • 
? - Stronglv dgriv 

1- Children ledrn their native Lmgudge s\\ iltl\-, efficientl\-, iind InrgeK- 

without instruction. 

2. All liingudges opernto h\' rules. i 

3. All liingunges hcU'e three mnjor components: a sound svstem, ii : 

voccibulnry, and n s\'steni of gMnininr. ; 

4. l!\ eryone speaks n ciinlect. '■ 

Speakers of nil kingiiiiges employ d range of stvles nnd n set of ' 

siibdinlects or jargons. ; 

b- Uingiiage change is normal. j 

7. Languages are intimateU- related to the societies and individuals ' 

j who use them. 

8. N'alues and judgments about different languages or dialects are ; 

merei\- matters of taste. ] 

Writing. is derivativ e of speech. i 

Which of these statements seems least true to vou and whv? 

Which of these statements do vou most readih accept and why? 

Figure 1. Student handout (based on Daniels. 18-36). 

cnroful recording ond dcicumontation of Lingudgi.' tor accurate report- 
ing. Students are used as experts for one another on \ arious aspects of 
their languages of nurture. They use their ears as guides for subject- 
verb rules. For example, in Appalachian, number mav be marked in 
nouns but not in \'erbs ("The boys was a-goin' into the fields when we 
met up with 'em"), hi Black English, a single notation of number is suf- 
ficient for the entire sentence ("We, the student of North High, /s ready 
to learn"). In Network, or standard, Knglish, the language of the 
majority of students at om school, subjects and verbs agree in number 
and students liav that agreement as natural and harmonious ("The 
boys were going. . . . We, the students, are ready. . ."). Students com- 
pare their responses and learn that most language is a matter of uncon- 
scious learning and that what "sounds" right is what we have hean.1 
most often, 
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Language Position Statements 
for Informed Group Discussion 

1 1. i LM ms like s;ucl-, niii k. Nii:i, kike, jock, and arc not wliat liarm people, 
\ but tlu- attitudes heliind tlicm dt) harm. 

! 2. Terms like Ms.. Afiiuvi Amciiam, lli^jiniiu-, A^-iiiii. uviiinii. and ittlilclc can 
help to figlit biases and unfair treatment. 

i ^. Dillerences among people are important and need to be stressed to keep 
' the pluralism of America strong. 

; -I. When teachers reject the nati\ e speech of students, they do those students 
■ great harm. 

I 5. One of the goals of the American school system should be the standardiza- 
] tion of the U.nglisli language. 

I (i. A teacher should correct a student's use of nonstandard English. 

I 7. 15lack linglish must be accepted if pride is to develop among African 
i Americans. 



Figure 2. Position statements for informed group discussion (with possible 
role-playing of U.S. English and English Only groups, the NAACP, the 
Center for Applied Linguistics, laypersons, and educator groups). 

An excellent exercise for an initial study of grammar is an induc- 
ti\ e one, which allows students to discover the method in the seeming 
madness of dialects. 1 offer sentences which employ the standard use 
of the subjunctive, those which employ the Black English use of be, 
and those which employ the Appalachian use of the a- prefix. Mixed in 
with these are sentences which do not employ these forms, so that a 
contrasting set of examples can be used to work out the rules. These 
exercise sheets are shown in figures 4, 5, and 6. In groups, students 
ponder these examples and try to work out the rules that govern their 
uses. Whether or not students ha\e an ear for what is standard, all of 
them are on ec]ual footing in trying to hypothesize rules to explain the 
uses. All dialects are equally enfranchised in this operation because all 
are shown to be rule- governed and logical 

Etymology papers also offer interesting opportunities for lan- 
guage study, and the wealth of resources available — from the Oxfoiii 
Kii^^li^li Oiciioiuvy to the Dictioiiniy of Black /-juj/zs/; to the DiL'tioiiniy of 
Aiiiiricnn K^yio)inlisni>i — makes this a wonderful research project as 
well as an exciting primary-source exploration; students can consult 
both texts and people in the information-gathering stage. This project 
includes a brief study of the history of the English language and its 
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Induction of Rules for Standard English Subjunctive 

Sonu' SLMitoncL's in Nietu iirk tinglish require the use of a spei idl form of the 
verb to he which seems to contradict the usuni use of this \ erb. In fact, tiie 
standarci use of tiiis verb fi>rm, calied the subjunctiv e, may sound ratiier 
fancy, old-fashioned, or even wrong to your ears, but it is considered edu- 
cated and appropriate in writing and in fi>rmal speaking, such as that di>ni' in 
courtrooms bv attorneys, in Congress by legislators, and on special occasii>ns. 
The fi>llo\ving sentence pairs reflect the pattern of Network Hnglish, that 
Unglish which we hear on radii> and tele\'ision news broadcasts and read in 
large citv newspapers. Tr\' to induce rules to explain the following sentences. 
Write the rules vou come up with on a separate sheet of paper, noting the 
sentences which led you to your conclusions. 

1 . a. If I were vou, I would speak ti> him immediately, 
b. I was not with you when you spoke to him. 

2. a. I was not with him when the accident occurred, 
b. I wish I were not going to ride home with him. 

?>. a. His parents insist that he go to work. 

b. His parents watch him as lie goes to work each morning. 

4. a. Because he was new, he did not know where the cafeteria was. 
b. If he were not new, he would know where the cafeteria is. 

5. a. The committee will see to it that the wage scale is lowered. 

b. The committee recommended that the wage scale be lowered. 

(1. a. 1 desire that she stay. 

b. I will be sure that she sta\ s. 

7. a. 1 will gi\ e in to him when he begs me on his knees. 

b. I would ne\ er give in to him, though he beg n>e on his knees. 

8. a. She wished she were not the first one to be selected, 
b. She was not the first one to be selected. 

a. Jill would tell her if she were here. 

b. Jill told her when she was here-. 

U). a. It that bo true, I will eat my hat. 

b. If that is true, I w ill ha\e to reconsider m\- position. 

L : J 

Figure 4. Sentence pairs to make possible the induction of standard use of 
the subjunctive. The rules for standard use of the subjunctive are in situations 
of conditionality, wishes, advice, command, or great doubt. 

ivlcitionship hi othor Lingu.igos. Studonts with foroi^.i-lnnguago back- 
grounds (profcroblv ndtivo sponkors, but socond-Uingungo studonts are 
also gcxxi ivsourcos) boccimo guest lecturers, sharing intoresHng 
aspects ol thoir ncm-English tongues. Sometimes those students 
include a discussion oi thoir language's slang and their ethnic customs 
and cultural mon-s. Sometimes thov inclutie a number of words 
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Induction of A- Rules ' 

SoiiK." liiiik'cts ot' I!iiglisli put iin ii-t\ p(.' sound hcfcin.' words tliat end in -iii^, so 
tliiit wc get pliiMsc's iiko "A-iiuntIng wo w ill go." In tiict, \ ou w ill sometimes 
find licMdlinos tiidt o tlii'si- forms, surli iis ono in riiiie miigiizinc tlidt road, 
"Ciirtor goos a-wooin' and wins somo." Tho following sontonco pairs rofloct 
that pattorn. Tr\- to induco rulos to explain tho follow ing sontoncos. Writo (ho 
rulos \ ou conio up w ith on a soparalo shoot of papor, noting tho sontoncos 
whioh lod vou to \ our conclusions. 

john likos sailin'. i 
John wont a-sailin'. '. 

1 ho woman was a-comin' dsiwn tho stairs. 
Tho nio\ io was shockin'. 

Mo makes mono\' a-buildin' houses. ; 
Ho makes mone\' by buildin' houses. 

She got sick a-workin' so hard. | 
She thought workin' was good for her. i 

Sam was a-followin' tho trail. | 
Sam was disco\ orin' tho (.a\ o. i 

The dogs wore oatin' tho food. 

Tho dogs wore a-drinkin' tho water. ' 

The man w as contossin' his crime. i 
The man was a-hollorin' at tho dogs. I 

I'v e nev er mossed with dogs a-fightin'. 

Vw never mossed w ith fightin' dogs. • 

Figure 5. Appalachian sentences which demonstrate correct use of the a- 
prefix. This worksheet is taken from materials supplied by Walt Wolfram, 
Federal City College and the Center for Applied Linguistics. The rules for the 
a- prefix in Appalachian dialect are (1) used only with verbs, not verbals; (2) 
used only before verbs beginning with a consonant; (3) used only before 
verbs which contain a heavily accented first syllable or only one syllable 
(before the -/n' suffix). Occasionally, the a- prefix takes the place of preposi- 
tions like by or of, thus changing a verbal (which served as the object of a 
preposition) into a verb. 

English hiis burrowod from their Inngudgc. This slidring becomes nddi- 
tionnl research n\'nilnble for the etvmologv paper since ii hirgc number 
of e\ er\'diTy words, like ^hniiipoo and ketchup, nre borrowings from for- 
eign tongues, while tlie de\elopment of sking xocibuKiry includes 
m.iny borrowings from Bldck Hnglish iind other forms of Modern 
English, including Americdn, B'-itish, Austriilian, Indidn, and Soutb 
African dialects. Many of the borrowed words are nai\ ely mispro- 
nounced b\' standard Tnglish speakers, sucb as rliiii<c loiii^iir ("chase 



1. a. 
h. 

2. a. 
b. 



i 

i 4. a. 

! i-^- 

' 5. a. 
; b. 

: (■). a. 

: b. 

j 7. a. 
b. 

'. H. a. 
b. 
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] Induction of lie Rules i 

i In at least ow dialect nf Lnglisli, tliero is a furiii of Iv tiiat is iisod where utiier ! 

i dialects use forms such as ni)i, is, luv. ov irill Iv. We thus get sentences like //(■ I 

be fooli)!^ ctviyl'odfi. In that same dialect, furms such as nm, /■;, and nir are | 

absent in certain contexts. The following sentence pairs reflect those patterns. j 

: Trv to induce rules to explain the following sentences. Write the rules voii i 

; come up with on a separate sheet of paper, noting the sentences which led \ ou ' 

> to vour conclusions. i 

i " ! 

I 1. a. His ears itching (right now). ■ 
j b. Mis ears be itching (atter he swims). : 

2. a. I le be mv partner when we plav tennis. j 
b. The woman in the picture mv mother. i 

; a. I le busy (today). ! 
l b. He be busv on Tuesdas s. 

' 4. .a. Me be home tomorrow. 
I b. Me home todav. 

! 5. a. The man in the brown suit mv father. 

j b. My father be mv teacher when we go swimming. 

I (i. a. He be thirteen in three weeks. 

I b. He thirteen \ ears old (todav). 

I 7. a. John be late for school (habituallv). j 

b. Jt>hn late for school (todav). 

8. a. Me sleeping (n<iw). 
1 b. Me be sleeping (usuallv! in the afternoon. 

Figure 6. Black English sentences which demonstrate correct use of the be 
form. This worksheet is taken from materials supplied by Walt Wolfram, 
Federal City College and the Center for Applied Linguistics. The rules for the 
faeform in Black English are (1) for actions which take place habitually over 
time, and (2) used for simple future tense, 

lounge"); such "pronuncidtions of ignoreincc" pro\'idc opportunities 
for discussions of whnt constitutes "dcccptablc" and "unncceptnblc" 
pronunciation, what is standard and what is nonstandard, and the 
manner in which pronunciation and grammar become standard. Stu- 
dents are ama/.ed to learn that ain't has an intellectualh' reasonable 
etymology, that /ii.v was Black English long before it was white teenage 
lingo, and that, in Missouri, the town is properly called Ver-sailles 
(\ er-sales), not Versailles (\'ehr-sigh). 

When 1 begin an introduction to Shakespeare, 1 do not start with 
information on the F.li/.abethan theater, but on the l-"li/abethan dialect: 
"1 hate that Old Hnglish stuff," the\' sa\', when I announce the begin- 
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ning of our unit on MiKbctli. So I show them Old English, Middle 
English, and Modern English, clearly demonstrating that Shakespeare 
is not "Old English stuff," but Modern English stuff. I show them the 
similarities between his dialect and ours, stressing the commonalities 
our dialects share rather than their differences. I also ask my students 
to isolate the Appalachian a- prefix as they find it in the play, to point 
out the lingering threads of sixteenth-century grammar in modern 
Appalachian speech. Granny Clampett isn't a hillbilly after all; she's 
just Elizabethan (at least in that one linguistic variable). 

Another opportunity to enfranchise linguistic minorities comes 
during the writing process, when we have nearly completed the first 
major paper and the time has come for polishing and conforming to 
conventions. We begin by taking a Black English test in grammar. 
Sometimes 1 use Gene\'a Smitherman's (247-50), and sometimes I use 
Walt Wolfram's (shown in figure 7). I also use Wolfram's Black English 
vocabulary test (shown in figure 8). If students are to deliver their 
papers as speeches, I include a pronunciation test as well (see Smither- 
man, 247). Some of my inner-city studen's from Black English back- 
grounds score very high on this test; everyone else fails miserably. 
That's when my standard English speakers say, "How did you know 
thiit?!" And my Black English speakers reply, "How you iwt be know- 
in' dat?" 

1 then say 1 will make it easier by allowing them to take a test in 
Appalachian grammar designed by Walt Wolfram (figure 9) and an 
Appalachian vocabulary test designed by me (figure 10). Many Mis- 
souri students have Appalachian "ears" from listening to their grand- 
parents' speech and therefore fare better on this test. But once again, 
the language-majority students fail and the language minority excel 
(though education is beginning to wipe out the natural "ear" of many 
of mv students, and many of them are more or less immersed in Net- 
work English). This process can be continued with Hispanic patterns 
of dialect variation or with some Asian dialect patterns (many of which 
lack tense and number inflections and both definite and indefinite arti- 
cles — as in "Boy walk six mile" for "A boy walked six miles"). 

The next assignment is to change several sentences from Net- 
work English into dialect. These exercises are shown in figures 11 and 
12. Once the testing is over, I require students to edit a paragraph from 
their own papers for nondialect usage — that is, students must make 
sure that their paragraphs conform to the chosen power dialect of the 
dav, either Black English or Appalachian. This assignment can also be 
used in conjunction with literature that is written in dialect. The trans- 
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Reactions to lie Forms 



In lit k cist one dialect of English, there is a form of be that is used where other 
dialects use forms such as (»//, )V, arc, or mil be. Wo thus get sentences like He 
be foolin' cven/bi)d}/. The follow ing sentence pairs each contain an mii, /s. (ire, or 
will be word in standard English. Choose which of the sentences you think 
would require the be form, but choose onlv one sentence in each pair. If you 
are not sure, take vour best guess. On a separate sheet of paper, note the 
sentence (either a or b) which you think requires the form /)(•. 



1. 


a. 


His ears are itching (right now). 




b. 


His ears are itching (after he swims). 


2. 


-1. 


He is m\' partner when we pla\' tennis. 




b. 


The woman in the picture is mv mother. 


3. 


a. 


He is bus\ (today). 




b. 


He is busv on Tuesdays. 


4. 


a. 


He will be home tomorrow. 




b. 


He is home today. 


3. 


a. 


The man in the brown suit is my father. 




b. 


My father is my teacher when we go swimming. 


(v 


a. 


He will be thirteen in three weeks. 




b. 


He is thirteen years old (todav). 


7. 


a. 


John is (habituallv) late for school. 




b. 


John is late for school (today). 


8. 


a. 


1 ie is sleeping (now). 




b. 


He (usualh') is sleeping in the afternoon. 



Figure 7. As noted already, the rules for the use of the be form in Black 
English are that it is used for habitual actions which occur over time and for 
future. This worksheet is taken from materials supplied by Walt Wolfram, 
Federal City College and the Center for Applied Linguistics. The answers are 
1b, 2a, 3b, 4a, 5b, 6a, 7a, 8b. 

Kitiiin of passages from Huckleberry Fiiui, for example, pro\ ides a \'ery 
difficult academic task which helps students understand the subtleties 
of Jim's speech and the li\'eliness of Huck's when compared with the 
rather bland st.ip.dard texts generated by their translations. 

My majority students struggle with these exercises and come to 
understand how difficult the accjuisition of a new dialect is. Nonstand- 
ard-F.nglish-speaking minorities already feel this, but they mav not vet 
understand it. Nonetheless, they enjoy being right and ha\ ing it come 
easilv- Bv this time, majority students ha\ e gained a strong respect for 
the rules of minoritv dialects and some measure of academic under- 
standing of them as well. This studv is not just affecti\'e in its orienta- 
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Vocabulary Test 



III the folUnviiij; bontoiices, cliooso the nH'aning(s) iif tlic sontona-s you 
would noiniallv undorstiiiid them. In a few cases, a sontonco may have more 
than one moaning, but you should normalh' look for only ono moaning. 
Difforont sontoncos may moan difforont things to differont poopio, and w o'ro 
simpU- intorestod in what thoy may moan to you. If a sontonco doosn't roally 
moan an\ thing to you, writo "Don't know" undor tho sontonco. 

1 . 1 hoar that Mrs. Jones has ii ci uiiil' >iiiitclh'i: 
a. a dog that bogs at tho table, 
j b. a cat. 

I c. a pot that bogs at tlio table. 

'; d. a babv. 

1 2. Doii't wii>tc the milk! 
\ a. spill tho milk! 

: b. drink tho milk! 

j c. drink all tho milk! 

i d. taste tho milk! 

i 3. Curtis was /i/7f/ji^^ (iJi 
j a. flirting with l-dna. 

h. boating I:dna. 
i c. Iviiig to Kdna. 

I d. teasing lldna. 

' 4. John was doiiis^ n s/cic i/)V(y. 

a. dancing a slow danco. 
; b. dri\ ing in his car slowly. 

c. smoking his cigarette slowlv. 

d. walking vorv slowly. 

i 5. Jaines /'^ ri punk. 

a. is a troublemaker. 
, b. is a \ oung child. 
; c. acts like a \oung child. 

d. is a homo.soNual. 

h. 1 he Jones's just bought a new 

a. animal fi>r the farm. 

b. lar. 

c. Cadillac. 

d. house. 

7. lames /'Ji'x/if. 

a. i>- intelligent. 

b. ha^ light skin culor. 



Figure 8. This worksheet is taken from materials supplied by Walt Wolfram. 
University of District of Columbia and the Center for Applied Linguistics and 
has been revised by Barbara Osburg. The answers are 1d, 2a, 3a, 4a, 5d, 
6c, 7a, 8d, 9b, 10b, 11d, 12b, 13c, 14c, 15b. 
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c. clioort'iil. 
(.1. is f.it. 

M. Oon't ivll ifcttr ci/i's (7/ mc: 

ii. l(.'t voLir mind \vimct(.'r wIilmi tiiiking to nu'! 

b. flirt with niol 

c. lot \ oiir L'N'os go crossed whon t.ilking to nu' 

d. W' disrespectful to me! 

"■). Jr.mes color ^tnick. 
ii. likes sparkling colors. 

b. likes light-skinned persons. 

c. is color blind. 

d. Ciin't stond the bright sun. 

111. l.indii /ji(s iiii uttitiiilc iiboitt Ccih'. 
0. likes Clene. 

b. is iingr\- with Ciene. 

c. is nice to Ciene. 

d. knows whot she thinks obout Ciene. 

1 1. Mrs. Johnson blc>>i-d OKt Doloiv<. 
.1. blessed Dolores. 

b. pmyed for Dolores. 

c. liked to pick on Dolores. 

d. scolded Dolores. 

12. Meh in luid //y/i/ iiiu'>. 
ii. hiid ii thin fiice. 

b. w.is \ ers- quiet. 

c. Wiis iingry. 

d. hod the mumps. 

l.'^. Don't f'okc ifour nhnitli out iit wc! 
0. Kuigh! 

b. cr\-! 

c. be ni.idl 

d. be surprise!.!! 

14. It'- I'oocoo iifihh/ ill the box. 

ii. There's good Ciindv in the box. 

b. There's chocol.ite condv- in the bo\. 

c. There's o lot of Ciind\- in the ho\. 

d. 1 here's no Ciind\ in the bo\. 

1 5. It's time for tlir liiiiiih. 
ii. sii\ ing no. 

b. the ghosts to bi' out. 

c. \isiting. 

d. going to church. 



Figure 8. Continued. 
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Reactions to A- Forms 

SoiiU' dialects of Lnglisli put tin ii- type sinind before some words that end in 

so thiifwe get phrases like "A-hiinting we will go." In fact, you will 
sometimes find headlines that have these forms, such :is one in Time magazine 
that read, "Carter goes a-wooin' and wins some." The following sentence 
pairs each contain an iji' (or iiig) word. Choose which of the sentences you 
think require the a- prefix, but choose only one sentence in each pair. If you 
are not sure, take your best guess. On a separate sheet of paper, note the 
sentence (either a or b) which you think requires the form <?- before the ins; 



w 


ord 




1. 


a. 


John likes sailin'. 




b. 


John went sailin'. 


1 


a. 


The woman was comin' down the stairs 




b. 


The movie was shockin'. 


3. 


a. 


He makes money buildin' houses. 




b. 


He makes money by buildin' houses. 


4. 


a. 


She got sick workin' so hard. 




b. 


She thought workin' was good for her. 


5 


a. 


Sam was followin' the trail. 




b. 


Sam was discoverin' the cave. 


6 


a. 


The dog was eatin' the food. 




b. 


1 lie dogs was drinkiii' the water. 


7 


a. 


The man was confessin' his crime. 




b. 


rile man was hoilerin' at the dogs. 


8 


a. 


I've never messed with dogs figlitin' 




b. 


Vvv never messed with fightin' dogs. 



Figure 9. As noted already, the rules for the use of the a- prefix in Appala- 
chian English are that it is used for verbs, not verbals, with initial consonants, 
not vowels, with first-syllable stressed words, and in place of prepositions 
such as "of" and "by." This worksheet is taken from materials supplied by 
Wait Wolfram, Federal City College and the Center for Applied Linguistics 
and has been revised by Barbara Osburg. The answers are ib, 2a, 3a, 4a, 
5a, 6b, 7b, 8a. 

tion or its gotils; \vc tire not just trying to cmptithi/.o with speakers of 
nonsttindtird L-!nglish ditilects or with those whose ItingUtige of nurture 
is not EngUsh. This study is cognitive tind highly intellectual, just tis 
the stud\' of standard English ustnge has been in school for years. Ccn- 
uine academic attention to dialect enfranchises both the speech and its 
speakers. My students' newfound knowledge of non-Network yaria- 
tions of English prov ides a basis for their growing understanding of 
and enipalhs' for non-Network English speakers. And this under- 
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Vocabulary 

In the following sontoncos, choose the meaning(s) of the sentences as you j 

would normallv understand them. In a tow cases, a sentence may have more i 

than one meaning, but you sluntld normally look for only one meaning. i 

Different sentences may mean different things to different people, and we're i 

j simplv interested in what they may mean to you. If a sentence doesn't really ! 

I mean anvthing to you, write "Don't know" under the sentence. j 

! 1. Ginnv brought corn pone for supper. 

! a. corn on the cob for the evening meal. 

! b. cornbread for tiie evening meal. 

] c. corn on the cob for the noon meal. ' 

i d. cornbread for the noon meal. : 

! 2. He like lo <//c,/. j 

I a. He enjo\ed funerals. i 

1 b. He resembled a dead person. I 

; c. He almost died. , 

d. He was dead. ! 

: ?i. He ate (i/)/css (i/'/'cdii.-. | 
; a. bean soup. [ 

b. pork and beans. 

: c. a helping of beans. ; 
■ d. all of the beans which iiad been prepared. 

' 4. Sill' toasted a piece of //y/;/ biviid. 

a. bread made with bleached flour. 
' b. bread made with yeast. 

c. store-bought bread. 

d. cornbread. 

5. He brought us a peck of i'u '<lc>. 

a. dill-pickled cucumbers 

b. green peppers. 

c. fresh cucumbers. 

d. pickled green tomatoe^.. 



Figure 10. This Appalachian vocabulary test was designed by Barbara 
Osburg. The answers are 1b, 2c, 3d, 4b, 5d. 

standing and omp.ithv become coupled in my cLissroom form.it, 
which is designed to get students to t.ilk. 

Interaction and Engagement 

If we are to create truly equitable multicultural elnssriHims, we must 
design student-centered classrooms which not only encourage but 
also require student interaction and speaking. This interaction is the 
ke\' to a classroom community. From the first da\' of class, 1 use an oral 
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; A- Prefix in Appalachian English 

Appalachian dialect includes an a- tx pc sound betore some words that end in 
; -in<i, so that we get phrases like "A-liunting we will go." You ha\e discox erod 
I and studied the rules governing this pref ix use and shoulo now be able to 

correct the following Network sentences so that they conform to Appalachian 
' usage. Please be sure that vou also correct the \ erb forms to conform with 

Appalachian pronunciation. 

; 1. Mary's gone dewberry picking. 

2. Nlarv's alwavs liked picking dewberries. 

Mary's picking dewberries. , 

4. Marv's mone\' comes from picking dewberries. 

r>. Mar\' earns a little mono\ picking dev. 'oerries. i 
t. I was feeding the dog when he turned and bit mo. 
7. She got tired of stud\ ing for so long. 

5. The hog was eating his slop. I 
4. The woman was singing to her bab\'. 

ID. The boy wanted whittling to make a lix ing for him. 

11. The calf was drinking her ma's milk. 

12. I. il\' was reciting her \erses. ' 
1 1 he teacher was punishing the disobedient. 

14. He makes a li\ ing b\- whittling. 
1^. Walter was shooting at squirrels. 

Figure 11. Using the rules already outlined in ttie earlier exercises, students 
stiould be able to correctly turn ttiese Networl< sentences into Appalactiian 
dialect. 

Icingudgc-contcrod model which engages students, puts them in lead- 
ership roles, and allows thorn to practice both thoir language of nurture 
and the "English of Wider Communication" (see Smitherman-Donald- 
son, "Toward a National Policy") in a \arietv of situations. Students 
must lead discussions, bo accountable for what is said, and further one 
another in the discussion at hand (that is, ask questions of the speakers 
before slating their own views). Students begin to ask one another, 
"What did vou sa\'?" with sincorit}', not disparagement. This respectful 
furthering results from both the format and the language stud\' in 
which we are simultaneously engaged. Quieter students begin to talk, 
hav ing just learned that their talk is \ alid, logical, equal. The\' begin to 
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Be in Black English 

Biiuk lLni;ii>h inciiaUs o Iv iisu in ciTtiiin insUmccs to hiiution .i> tiu- futmi' 
iind for hiibiUiiii actions or <iction> iviiicii ii.ippiMi omt h'lno, >o tii,it \\ (.' gi't 
^.onLt'na>> like lie Iv foolin' l ivryboilt/. \ou ii.nc di^covurcd .md studiod tlu- 
ruk'^ gov erning tiii> wn b form and >iiouid nou- bo .ibic to corroct tho foiiou - 
ing Xotuork sontonco so th^it tiio\- conform lo IM^ick lingiisii u^iigo. bt.- 
siuv tiiat you ai>o coircct tbo vi'rb forin> to conform u itii l?l-.ick lingii^ii 
pronunci.ition. I'm' scp.iMto >iuvt of paper to rcivritc the sentences into 
[5kick I-jigHsh. 

1. The principal is in the lunchroom (during luncli c\ cr\' da\ ). 

2. M\ sistor i> ahwu s talking on the plionc 

3. lames is ivatching T\' (right nou ). 

4. Thai girl \\ ill be sev enteen on Tridav . 
Allen is aK\a\ s earh- for school. 

(-1. Allen is always early, so he will be earl\- tomorrou . 
7. C'heryn is a cheerleader. 

5. C'heryn will be crowned homecoming qin'on at th.e dance. 
'■I. My mama is a teacher. 

U). I \\ ill be late if I am talking to \ou \\ hen the bus comes. 



Figure 12. Using the rules already outlined in the earlier exercises, students 
should be able to correctly turn these Network sentences into Black English. 

sjx'.ik loudly and .irticulatoly cMiough to bo understood bv their cl.iss- 
in.ites (see Osburg, "The Student-Centered Cl.issroom," fov detnils). 

l-rom the first dny of class, the period begins with a brief pre-les- 
son (.intieip.itory set) writing experience. For example, on the first d.i\- 
I begin English 1 (ninth grnde) with n brief study of symbolic commu- 
nic.ition and group dynamics. 1 then assign an entry that asks students 
to make judgments concerning my income, age, hobbies, taste in 
music, fa\'orite mcn ie, and marital /family status by looking at m\' 
clothes and hairst\'le, the decorations in the room, and the title I ha\ e 
chosen for my name (Dr./Ms. Osburg). I then ask for a \olunteer to 
lead the journal-sharing time. (Someone always can be counted on to 
\-olunteer, although a little prodding might be needed in the form of 
"Volunteer or I will \'olunteer you.") The leader then explains the list 
of rules concerning our class discussions, which are shown in figure 13 
(the students ha\ e handouts of these in front of them). Tollowing these 
rules, the leader begins by asking for Nolunteers to read or paraphrase 
their journal entries .md to comment on the entries of others. Students 
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Guidelines for Class Discussion 

1. Calling cm porsons must bi- done fairly and equitably, not capricicui^ly or | 
v indictively. In other words, discusblon leaders cannot protect their friends 
from involvement or unfairly give them too much attention; they car.ncit 
call on peciple in order to embarrass them or to get even with them. 

I 2. [".verN cme must listen when someone is reading aloud or speaking, and the 
] speakers must speak loudly enough to be heard b\' everyone. 

! As a check on listening and claritv of communication during journal 

I sharing and other discussions, before calling on the next respondent, 

; discussion leaders must summarize each person's response or ask someone 

i else to do so. During class discussion, students wishing to respond to 

another's comments must first briefU' summarize those comments before ] 

\ giving their own; for example, "I see. You think that Beatrice meant to i 

\ entrap Cliovanni. 1 believe her when she says she 'thought onl\- to love' | 

I him." ■ I 

I 4. Discussion should usually include references to the text at hand. Note the j 
; example in Cluideline #3, which includes a line from the story under | 
• discussion ("kappaccini's Daughter"). j 

' 5. Ihe discussicm leaders mii?-t act primarily as moderators and siimniari/.ers, i 
, not as the focus of discussion. 

! ! 

Figure 13. These guidelines were developed for all kinds of classes, not just 
literature study, and are more clearly illustrated in Osburg (22-26). 

who do not spciik loudly enough to bo heard nro hdilcd ("1 cnn't honr 
\'ou!") b\- thoir clossmotcs, who may be called upon to paraphrase 
their comments. Students who do not have thoir own responses often 
use questioning as a way of participating: "1 don't see why you said 
that she has kids. Whore did you get that idea from her looks?" 1 
encourage students who are especiallv timid to do paraphrasing and 
cjuestioning because it does not force them to re\oal thoir own 
thoughts and opinions and thus make thomseh'os vulnerable to criti- 
cism. 

Because the writing has no right answer and because the 
responses are often funnv and poke fun at me, the session goes well. 
The students ha\e been encouraged to participate, and they have 
enjoyed the experience. E\'erything is positive. I use a guideline that 1 
call "participation in good faith." This means that different students 
will participate in \ arving ways according to the situation and their 
own temperaments. But 1 expect them all to participate fully in their 
own fashion "in good faith." Listening, leaning forward to hear better, 
smiling, and encouraging are important parts of communication, too, 
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and go n long way toward making our classnxim community work. 1 
take aside especially shy students and encourage them to consider 
questions instead of answers during the discussions. I often tell them 
the next day's assignment so that they can prepare ahead of time. 
Often, these more reticent students choose to lead discussion rather 
than share journals. As the year progresses, I add more and more 
responsibilities to the discussion leader, such as planning the actual 
journal assignment, arranging small-group discussions, and even 
picking topics for discussion. And the rules for class discussion 
encourage students to speak and listen and to demand that others 
speak clearly enough to be heard. 

This classroom model for interacti\'e and egalitarian language 
use also promotes appreciation and understanding as well as genuine 
interaction and language practice. 1 often find that those African 
American students who initially were quiet, low-profile, in\'isible peo- 
ple dev elop as class leaders. Some of them choose to keep their Black 
English speech but now use it for effectiv e, coherent classroom contri- 
butions. This enfranchises their language of nurture and helps accli- 
mate the majority to Black English dialect and its intricacies and 
expressiveness. Some of the Black English speakers choose Network 
English for classroom discussion. These students are provided oppor- 
tunities to practice a developing dialect. When inner-city Black English 
speakers speak only to other Black English speakers, they have no 
occasion to use Network English, in a student-centered, interactive 
classroom, these students and their "foreign" peers find an audience 
that activeh' listens to their ideas, and they simultaneously gain an 
audience for their "English of Wider Conmuinication." N4aiority stu- 
dents learn to listen to meaning instead of form and thus gain an "ear" 
for both dialect and immigrant pronunciation. Asian students, who 
often outright refuse to speak their own minds at first, find comfort in 
the form of asking questions which further the comments and discus- 
siiin of others and which require less personal revelation and seem less 
abrasive to Asian concepts of respect and politeness. 

But all of the students find new language experiences in listen- 
ing and in speaking — and in writing. They begin to make choices 
abiiut their lev els of language and about dialects, choices based in part 
on their own self-ci>ncepts and their own felt needs and in jiart on 
Iheir new knowledge about language, not on some teacher-imposetl 
rule of "standard usage." Students lalk more at the end of the clas^^ 
than al ihe beginning. And whether that lalk is standard or dialect, 
.\elwiirk ui immigrant, thev are lalking lo learn as ui'll as learning to 
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talk in an dtmosphero which oncouragos talk without ret'orenco to the 
outmoded model of "correctness." 

This approach and these assignments open up much more than 
just discussion: they open up minds anci hearts to the delight of diver- 
sity and the intellectual \'alidity of dialect. Thev pro\'ide actual infor- 
mation about our language and its many delightful forms. Both 
standard English and dialects receive grammatical analysis of equal 
status. Slang and esoteric \'ocabulary are both explored, and their use- 
fulness is shown. Within a \'ery few weeks, mv students know what 
James Sledd has maintained for many years: that "Good English" is 
not a matter of form but is what good people use English to do; that 
"Bad English" is decepti\'e and manipulati\'e instead of clear and com- 
municati\-e. Our discussions of "good" and "bad" language center on 
doublespeak and adwrtising, while our discussions of usage focus on 
appropriateness and power, history and heritage, personal preference 
and conformity. The result of mv students' newfound knowledge 
about their language and its \ arious forms is a newfound affection for 
language and fo' differences. The\' no longer disparage their dialects 
nor fall pre\' to doublespeak. The\- know the histor\' and ev olution of 
their linguistic differences, and thev feel the power of language to heal 
as well as to harm. MinoritX' students speak more loudK' and confi- 
dently, taking leadership roles more willingK' than the\' did before 1 
used these strategies. The\' become active members of class rather than 
a peripheral, passi\ e audience. "Ihey and their majoritx' peers not onl\- 
accept their differences, the\' embrace them. 

Two years ago, after a brief presentation of the Black English 
substitution of it for there in sentences like, "it's a pencil on the des'" 
("There is a pencil on the desk"), three of the most talented students in 
the class stayed to ask lots of questions about Black English, so i 
offered to bring in Smitherman's and Dillard's books. When 1 returned 
with the texts the following da\', the three were delighted and set out 
on a month-long program to master the basic rules of !31ack English 
grammar They came in each da\' with questions about the correctness 
ot \arious negatives and tense formations and pursued their stud\ 
with a fer\-or rivaling that in an\- of their other academic interests, 
1 hese white, middle-class students had found a nonstandard dialect 
highly wt)rth\- of stud\- and e\tremel\ fascinating, and this respectful 
attitude spread to their classmates. We wound up mrrecting each 
other's errors in Black I'nglish iiinl in Network Ijiglish as well; we all 
l onlormi'd to \ ar\ ing standards throughout the seniesli>r. 
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When 1 ask cnch semostLT for responses to the rathc'r outdated 
Black English vocabulary test, white students are completely puzzled 
by the knowledge of their black peers: "How do you know what a 
crumb snatcher is?" Inner-city black students are amazed at the igno- 
rance of their white peers: "How \\m not be knowin' dat?" Ironic 
laughter begins; eve contact is made. Interaction is initiated because of 
this contradiction of traditional school roles: after all, students, black 
and white, know that, in the final analysis, school is white and middle 
class in its curriculum, its \ alues, and its climate. To reward knowl- 
edge of a subculture is humorous, iconoclastic, and motivating. Each 
vear, my Black English speakers delight in informing me that my 
vocabulary test is out of date. They offer me substitute items to update 
my "oldddddddddd-fashioneddddddd — Negroes" (Hansberry, II, iii, 
273) test: especially new vocabulary like "paper" (money), "homey" 
(close friend), "dope" (something appro\'ed by the majority of people), 
"strapped" (armed with a weapon), and "hard" (to express appro\ al). 

All of this contributes to the fluency and flexibility of my stu- 
dents' language and to their in\olvement in the community of my 
class. But this bv no means guarantees the perfection of their confor- 
mitv to Network English or to their nati\'e dialects. Like all of us, high 
school students — e\ en those from homes where Network is the lan- 
guage of nurture — struggle to And accurate and appropriate \'oices for 
their situations and purposes. Students are almost always in transition 
between languages and dialects, formal and slang usage, and are quite 
fiequently the masters of none of these forms. And though their 
knowledge is often aciequate for testing, their own usage in writing is 
a complex blending of their \arious tongues. Sometimes 1 e\-aluate 
their use of Network English; other times, 1 read their pieces without 
marking or e\ aluating this aspect of writing. Sometimes 1 require dia- 
lect for authenticity. 

The implications of Smitherma^ Dcmaldson's term, "English of 
Wider Communication," is ob\'ious here in that students begin to real- 
ize that a Network dialect allows them a wider auciience for their com- 
munications and a more agreeable reception from that audience than 
would a minoritv dialect. As well, and in line with Smitherman- 
Donaldscm's mandate to require foreign languages in public schools, 
those of us who speak only English mav soon And that — at least in the 
Western I lemisphere — English alone is not sufficient or effectiv e tci 
gain the widest audience for our communications and the most agree- 
able reception when speaking, for example, with Hispanics and 
Asians. The ke\-, I belie\e, for students ami for all of us, is lo be aware 
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of diversity and its possible consequences — for success and failure, 
acceptance and rejection, good and e\ ii — and to try to become the kind 
of people James Sledd is talking about when he savs "Good English." 

Long ago, only white adolescent males were educated in Latin 
grammar schools, away from the negative personal influences of home 
and native tongue. The homogeneity of those schools and of those 
who left these educational factories of 50-plus students in a class, 
translating Latin into English and back again, created a common cul- 
ture of a homogeneous, educated elite. Perhaps the most idealistic and 
noble part of the great American democratic experiment was to edu- 
cate every one of our future citizens — girls and boys, rich and poor, 
nati\ e and immigrant. Local school districts, though, still reflect the 
ethnicity and socioeconomic mores of the white, middle-class male. 

But, if we are lucky — as 1 am — we find classrooms full of diver- 
sity. And, if we are lucky, we make use of this di\ ersity to impro\ o the 
education of all our students. We take their disdain and shame and 
transform them into delight and democracy. We lead them to the 
knowledge that di\ ersity is neither inferior nor superior. We help them 
to see that language diversity enriches both majority and minority stu- 
dents, enfranchises them all, and helps them to begin to realize the 
ideal American democracy we have only begun to build. 
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II Preserving Voices: 
Writing as a Reflective, 
Clarifying, and 
Expressive Force 

This soctitm focuses on writing — <ill forms of writing— nnd how it is 
used to L"lcirif\', "otloct, nnd cinalv/.e both self nnd society. The first three 
chapters cuidress writing progrnms for bdsic writers at the community 
college le\ el. "Becoming Centered in the Students: What a Teacher Can 
Do for Underprepared Learners" points out how a sensitiv e teacher 
who listens carefully to students and who reads carefully and ompa- 
thetically what they write can attain a student-centered classroom. 
Here "people of wirious language backgrounds come togetlier to get 
work done." "'World\'ie\v' Publication as an Incentiv e for Excellence in 
Writing ' describes a program where dev elopmental writing and En- 
glish composition courses are taught in distance learning to students 
statewide from an Inupiat Eskimo \ illage thirty miles abo\ e the Arctic 
Circle. Completed assignments find publication in regional newspa- 
pers and magazines throughout Alaska. Teaching \ ia satellite to reach 
remote students, the instructors augment audio-conference classes 
with telephone, fax, and surface-mail contact. Thus, distance learning, 
a force for the future, is already being shaped in a state where distance 
and weather are impediments to traditional modes of teaching. "Auto- 
biography as a Liberating Force in the Basic Writing Classroom" re- 
counts how students in basic writing courses write autobiographical 
lellers and notes that ser\e as a springboani to understanding audi- 
ence and voice as the students share, re\ ise, and refine their ideas 
about thomseh es and their world. 

The fourth and fifth chapters deal with writing programs for sec- 
ond-language learners. "Bridging Cross-C ultural I ")illerenc('s through 
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Writing" describes a letter writing exchange between ESL students and 
freshman composition classes. The pen-pal exchange helped ESL stu- 
dents learn about American English and American culture, while the 
regular composition students learned more about the components of 
effecti\'e written communication. Both groups learned about people 
from other cultures. '"Delicious of the New': ESL as Poetry, EEL as Lit- 
erary Analysis" describes the use of "refined found poetry" in lan- 
guage fluency and language appreciation. This poetry is used as a 
means of helping students to disco\er both narrative voice and the 
richness and di\ ersity of English. As part of their discovery process, 
students attempt to translate a poem or short story into their second 
language (or their first language, in some cases). This translation is, as 
the author says, a ta.sk that calls for keeping the "mood and feeling" of 
the original. 

The next chapter in this .section, '"Break On Through': An Inter- 
disciplinary Approach to Composition," describes a unit useful for 
both second-language learners and nati\ e speakers at a number of 
grade le\ els. The unit brings cohesion to a remarkably di\'erse group 
of secondary school students that includes many ethnicities, cultures, 
and languages. Here students reveal their impressions and their mem- 
ories of neighborhoods as they disclose the new patterns of their li\'es 
in an imaginary, underground citv, where they ha\ e sur\'i\ ed disaster. 

The last two chapters examine writing classes that focus on con- 
temporary issues. "En\ ironmental Writing and Minority Education" 
describes an ad\ anced composition workshop that has pro\'ed success- 
ful for African, Nati\'e, Hispanic, and Portuguese American students. 
These students integrate personal en\'ironmental concerns with per- 
sonal histor\' in a wide range of essavs that includes an en\ ironmental 
autobiograph\', a landscape histor\-, a nature essa\', and a landscape- 
perception study. The final chapter, "Successful Teaching Practices for 
Sexual Minority Students in Writing Courses: Four Teachers at Work," 
concerns sexual minorit\" issues in the composition class. This chapter 
details four courses where uni\ ersit\' students explore sexual minorit\' 
and gender issues and culture through literatiu'e and their own writ- 
ing, rhree courses described in this chapter are elecli\ e for uni\ ersit\- 
students who wish to explore the issues in\-ol\ed, while the fourth 
course is a more broadl\- based uni\ ersit\' course containing a unit that 
explores these issues. All of the course's nonetheless focus on writing 
\vom I'xperieiice, anaK/ing lileralui'e, and using this kni>\vledge to 
interpret oni.''s o\s'n pLue in siiriel\'. 
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4 Becoming Centered 
in the Students: 
What a Teacher Can Do 
for Underprepared 
Learners 

Smokey Wilson 

Lanoy College, Oakland, California 

There has been talk for a long time about classrooms becoming 
more student-centered. It sounds like a simple idea and easy to 
practice. But, in fact, 1 ha\'e found that figuring out how to con- 
duct myself and my curriculum in ways which are authentically cen- 
tered in students' needs has occupied most of my teaching life, now 
approaching (can it be?) thirty years. 

1 had always beliex'ed the phrase "student-centered" was coined 
by James Moffett. My colleague with a Master's in counseling assumed 
that the phrase e\'ol\'ed from Carl Rogers's ideas about client-centered 
therapv. And that's how it generally is, 1 believe, when teachers begin 
to unciH'er the theoretical roots of their practice. We find that we ha\ e 
worked using notions from manv sources, from the air we breathed in 
our formatix e teaching years. We rareiv take time to examine this con- 
\ entional wisdom. 

Mv effort to think through the idea of student-centered teaching 
and learning came from mv reading of Paulo Freire's notions of mar- 
ginali/.ation. The reasoning behind marginali/.ation goes something 
like tiiis: i'ecipie of color, those who are poor, those who cannot read or 
write in wa\s that the academic world acknowledges, must inhabit 
regions on tiie edges of the real world while others who are more for- 
tunate (like ourseh es) occup\- Ih.e center. These marginalized people, 
it is said, are disadvantaged; our adwinlages of income, status, and 
education are what lhe\ must be gi\ en. Their lex'el of illiteracx' is reme- 
diable; thi' renu'ilies an- found in our a^-si'ssment ami treatment and ir> 
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their nchievemont of moasurnble objectives. Set out in stiirk simple 
lines, the ethnocentrism of this view becomes unmistakable. Yet, of 
course, Freire warned us years ago about the dangers of such ethno- 
centric reasoning, warned us about the folly of setting up any group of 
people as marginal. 

As 1 looked at the way American schools treated youngsters who 
were people of color, poor, or in one way or another on the outside of 
the academic enterprise, 1 could see that these groups had been treated 
as exactly that — marginal, not "in the mainstream." Schools set up spe- 
cial programs of study — a semester-long course on sentence structure, 
whole tracks for "non-college-bound" learners, all in an effort to meet 
their needs. Programs test students, "diagnose" the problems of those 
who are below grade level, treat them in pull-out tutorials or by using 
programmed texts, and test them again, looking for miraculous 
impro\"ements. These transfusions of knowledge often fail to fix any- 
thing, and we fall into the trap of blaming the victim — or blaming the 
schools. We less often search for the ways that school failure is pro- 
duced by unresoK'ed conflicts between the needs of the learner and the 
goals of the school. 

None of this is new to teachers at any grade level who struggle 
dailv with preparing students for the end-of-the-semester standard- 
ized tests or the college entrance exams. But what these unpleasant 
facts point up is that we need to think about the implications of ha\-ing 
marginalized those who do not share the opportunities of mainstream, 
middle-class America, those who ha\'e been called "underprepared" 
(for the next linglish class, for the world of work, or for the current 
English class), those who are at high risk of failure (in school — to say 
nothing of the high risks they face to sur\'i\'e). And as a profession, we 
teachers need to figure out how to stop doing this. 

As I worked with adults whose test scores reported that they 
read on a third- (or fifth-, or eighth-) grade !e\'el, who wrote a few 
painful sentences in response to a writing assignment and had not 
mastered the multiplication tables, 1 tried to slop and think. The writ- 
ings bv I'reire helped me think producti\'elv. In fad, each group is a 
center, he said: children are born into a culture which gi\'es them their 
world\ iew. If 1 accepted this assumption, then I had to disco\ er ways 
to see no margins but onl\' man\' centers. Therein lay the rub — for I, 
like all teachers, must somehow bring about the desirable ends of edu- 
cation, "meet standards," teach a curriculum, and at the same time 
respect each person's center, rhese hea\ \' and sometimes conlradic- 
tor\ (.U'liiands produied a friction fi.r me. As an\-one who has i>\er 
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tried to make a cUiss complete nn unpopular assignment can attest, the 
friction can rub teachers raw, and 1 left class many times nursing sore 
spots created by my missteps in judging where the students were in 
relation to where 1 wanted them to go. 

But as 1 continued mv attempts to match more closely the learn- 
ing tasks 1 proposed with the students' readiness, 1 learned ways to 
lessen the gaps between what 1 proposed and what they were ciis- 
poscd to take on. As I accepted the challenge, a decentering took place. 
1 became less ethnocentric, and what was once a contradiction became 
m\' method — that is, I found wavs to meet the desirable ends of educa- 
tion b\' respecting each student's center. 

As 1 said, it has taken my whole teaching life to begii. to uncier- 
stand the practice shaped bv this theoretical notion of student-cen- 
teredness. 1 started mv teaching career in the mid-sixties, assigned to a 
course called "Remedial Reading" at an urban communit}' college in 
northern California. Then (as now), the unemplovment rate, the infant 
mortalitv rate, and the high school dropout rate were (and remain) 
impressi\ elv high for some of the members of the community this col- 
lege scr\ es. Recently, crack cocaine and gang X'iolence ha\ e added new 
pestilence. 

1 ha\ e staved so long, teaching now the children of mv first stu- 
dents, because 1 fell in lo\ e with F-ranklin in 1%'^, Tommx' in l'^74, 
Stella in T-)7M, and LaShana just vesterdax'. Each of these students, and 
1 could ha\ e named others, helped me, in some wa\', to understand 
how to adjust what I taught to what the\- needed, l-ranklin taught me 
how one could prize education e\en after being treated badl\' at its 
hands — and that understanding forms one of the \ antage points from 
which 1 still regard mv students, lommx- taught me how to sa\-, w ith- 
out embarrassment, "1 don't understand." Once, in a writing confer- 
ence, he told me that his "so-called friend" did something to him; he 
"crep on his pocket." I was lerribK' confused, and to co\ er that confu- 
sion, 1 told him he had not picked a good subject to write about. It took 
me se\ eral conferences to admit to him that I had failed to understand 
his stor\', an admission which finalK' allowed him to explain that his 
friend had robbed him, a clarification that led to his first, full-blown, 
written narrative. Stella taught me to recogni/e the power of the mind 
til generalize — for while 1 could onl\' measure her learning of a single 
concept — the \ariant souniis spelled with the letter C — the fact was 
that she went nn from that point and "taught herself to read." And 
1 aShana . , . but wait. While each of these students taught me some- 
thing \aluable abnul conducting student centered classnmrns, thesi> 
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were, for mo, prcliminnry, almost accidental, learnings. It was much 
later that I began to know what I was doing, and it is this more explicit 
sort of knowledge, as it plays itself out in a couple of case studies, that 
I want to focus on in this paper. 

Before proceeding to the cases, I need to add a bit more personal 
history to clarify how certain tacit teaching practices became more 
explicit. That course listed in the schedule as "Remedial Reading" was 
my first job. Since my Master's degree had prepared mc to teach how 
to read Shakespeare, rather than to teach others how to read, period, 1 
soon found myself back in graduate school — ^for it was clear (to me 
and to m\' students, 1 am sure) that I did not know what 1 was doing or 
what I should be doing for students who could read with ease neither 
Shakespeare nor the morning newspaper. While still teaching at Lanev, 
1 studied at the Uni\'ersity of California and became, by academic 
training, a classroom microcthnographer of communication — that is, 1 
learned how to look long and carefully at specific interactions between 
teacher and student so that 1 could understand how larger social struc- 
tures are shaped (and sometimes modified) through talk and text. 

My graduate work refined my interest, impelling me to study 
Franklin and lommy and Stella and others like them in the act of 
learning. 1 wanted to document the \ arious routes to literacy which 1 
felt sure people could take, by reporting how students like these suc- 
ceeded rather than failed at school. Hea\'en knew, we had heard 
enough about their failure. It may seem the long way around, but 
before 1 could systematically study what I wanted to know more 
about, 1 first had to de\elop classroom en\-ironments in which this 
learning was happening. My long-term research agenda had to be 
based not on the occasional "good-luck" connection with an indi\ id- 
ual, but on classrooms that were programmatically focused on 
empowering this target population to attain success in school. 

Tovsard this end, two colleagues and 1 began an interdiscipli- 
nar\' block program in basic skills. We started the program because, as 
reading, writing, and math teachers, respecti\'ely, we learned through 
our casual, o\ er-coffee conversations that we were each working with 
the same students but that we were not coordinating our instruction in 
any organized way. We wrote a very small grant, enough really just to 
buy "talk time" for the three of us, and for three hours each week for 
one semester, we talked about what we wanted in a basic skills pro- 
gram. The dri\ ing force behind our planning was, first and foremost, 
the ntition that skills should be subordinated to content. Our battle cr\' 
was "Ideas are intrinsically interesting. If the college experience is rit ii 
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in ideas, the skills needed to read and write and compute about these 
ideas will follow." But these could not just be "topical-issues" courses. 
Rather, we had to develop curriculum about topics the students could 
connect with, and we had to con\ ey this curriculum in ways that did 
not entirely depenci upon the written word for instruction. The stu- 
dents we had in mind did not, would not, perhaps could not, read 
texts like Antigone as "homework" and come to class "prepared for 
discussion." But together, using the support of teachers, tutors, and 
more accomplished peers, we found it was possible to do in tandem 
what no one could ha\'e done alone: to read thought-pro\'oking text 
and to reflect upon its meanings in discussions and writings. 

We named this program Project Bridge, enrolling 75 students 
each semester in reading, writing, and mathematics courses; as time 
went on, we added a computer-applications class and a course in an 
academic discipline in 'he social sciences or the humanities. Four 
hours a day, four days a week, staff and students worked together to 
build a supporti\'e academic community in which skills forgotten 
could be refreshed, those never accjuired could be introduced and 
mastered, and a sense of excitement about learning could be passed 
on. This program has been operating now for over a decade; some of 
its students have gone on to graduate with two-year or four-year 
degrees, and a few lia\'e come back to tutor in the program. But for my 
teaching and research life, the pavoff has been in getting a good look at 
the ways in which underprepared adults begin to use literate behav- 
iors for college and for the world of work. 

There are manv interesting elements in Project Bridge: its focus 
on multicultural literature, its use of Oral language, its work on self- 
esteem. All of these aspects of the program are crucial to students' 
learning and success. Various articles which discuss Project Bridge as 
an attempt to change the remedial education model are available, both 
in published and manuscript form (see, for example, Griffith et al.). 
But 1 ha\ e alreadv mentioned that 1 look for large meanings in small 
spaces, so you mav not be surprised by my focus on case studies ot 
two students to explore just one notion — what does it mean for a 
teacher to be student-centered in a program where students represent 
so man\' centers, so man\' different ways of regarding things aca- 
clemic? 

Teachers committed to an en-.phasis on each student's neecis are 
crucial, no doubt, for man\' students' success. But for the student who 
wrote the following response to Project Bridge's firsl-dav assignment. 
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which askod for n lcttt>r of introduction, teachers with this thcorcticrii 
base nrc indispensnbie: 

1 .'.m coming to project Rridgc in iiopcs of b<ittc>ring ni\- life in 
the since of, re.iding wirteing and spelling. 
I dripod (Hit (Hit of school When I \v<is in the 7th graid, I stop 
le<n-ning in the 4th graid. 

<it home 1 there was one Big partee going on, 1 could not do mv 
home work so one da\' I started parting to. 
1 w as an ,ici>lick at thirteen anci that is that, 
today I am trying to li\ e a good life I lin e peple and life I ha\ e 
came a long ways and I am not stoping because of mv School- 
ing, ..." 

This student is the kind of learner who plucks at mv coattaib o h<i\'e 
:-;omo pari of his story told. He began as a miist unwilling writer, 
became deeplv in\'ol\'ed with his writing and with hopes for 'Ms 
futin-e, and then one day, and with no explanation, disappeared after 
weeks of perfect attendance. I felt his loss keenlv then, and 1 feel it still, 
after several years. What happened, and how was mv instruction 
implicated? I know now what 1 did right. 1 did not llinch at the mis- 
spellings or write "FRAG!" in the margins, and because he felt a wel- 
coming, this student got his foot in the door of the academic 
enterprise. I am less clear, however, about what went wrong (though 1 
am working on this question in m\' current inv estigation on the resis- 
tance of underprepared learners). For the moment, I onh' can sav that 
my teaching history has its sliare of those who took up the educational 
inv itation — for a while — and then — far short of the training or compe- 
tencies needed to exchange a minimum-wage life for a better one — 
said, "\'o, thank vou," or "\'o, not now," or just, "No." But I can't 
think the lime spent with the student was time wasted. 

When Mike Rose wrote about students like these in Liir> on the 
l^oiiiidnr}/, he reminded us that, for them, coming back to school is 
more than a promise of just being able to earn a few extra dollars: it is 
"intimately connected wi;h respect, with a sense that thev are not 
beaten, the masterv of print revealing the deepest impulse to sin-vive" 
(217). 

For such students who return to school late in life — those whose 
chances of ci>inpleting a college education are so slim, the students 
\vhi>ni Mike Rose writes about and whom 1 teach — w hat is it that the 
teacher can di>? From a programmatic point of view, I would argue 
that the teacher can either foster a learning environment which, is safe 
and troni which students can take what thev need, or else create an 
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ntmospheiv which perpetuates the students' previous school faikires. 
But that is \'ery general advice and less than helpful. 

1 suppose if I were to sum up the single most important notion 
about what to do in the real-time, minute-by-minutc orchestration of 
instruction, that notion would be to assume nothing and pay attention 
to things which do not necessarily sit easy with me as teacher. The les- 
son is simple, but I keep forgetting. Even though Project Bridge classes 
focus on ideas, there are nevertheless skills 1 want to explain. 1 walk 
into mv reading class energetically, going to the board to ivrite in large 
letters,' "SEQUENCE." 1 tell students the goal of the lesson: "Okay," 1 
sav, "todav we are going to focus on sec|uence, on how e\'ents in this 
storv are put together, on what happens first, second, third." Off to a 
good start — pro\'iding \'isual cues and clear definitions. Then, from 
the back of the room, a hand wa\'es frantically and a \'oice says, "1 
know about sec|uins, little shiny, uh, shiny, uh, like all o\'er my dress 
for the prom." These participants in the classroom make me listen, and 
they remind me that their sequences and my sequences do not always 
begin from the same place. 

We are not a ready-made "academic learning communit\'," my 
students and 1; we hold in common so tew wa\ s of reading or writing 
that what community we have, we forge line by line. Underprepared 
learners lecome functioning members in communities of readers and 
writers only insofar as 1 successfully center myself and my instruction 
in what these students need. 1 want to pro\'ide two snapshots that 
catch me in the act of learning lessons about student-centeredness, 
profiles that suggest how the teacher can play a \ ital role in the de\'el- 
opment of literate behaviors without following either a "banking" 
model approach to instruction (see Freire) or a laissez-faire opting out 
of instructional responsibilities. 

Snapshot 1: Darleen, Reading 

The first snapshot is of Darleen Gutierrez, reading. When 1 first met 
her, she did not strike me as a particularly promising student. 1 over- 
looked her strengths i I persistence and unfailing good humor, heard 
on\y her desperate bicis for attention. One of our class activities, which 
was realK' one of m\' ongoing, teacher-research projects, helped me to 
appreciate her obstacles and see her possibilities. This acti\'ity, a tape- 
recorded reading journal (described more fully in Wilson, "Construc- 
tion of Text"), requires that students read into a tape recorder for two 
iiiinules from an\ slor\ lhe\' want, and then tell \vh\- thev picked that 
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particular passage to road. 1 then respond, on their tape, and give them 
a few pointers for their next reading. 

On her first tape recording, Ms. Qutierre/^read a story written by 
another student in a previous Project Bridge class about learning to 
drive. The tape went on for more than the two minutes, as she read the 
whole story instead of selecting what she regarded as the most impor- 
tant part. With fifteen tapes still to listen and respond to, I was peeved. 
The tape went on and on, and I grew more impatient with each sing- 
song sentence. 1 remember hoping, irritably, that she would at least 
catch the writer's point about becoming more independent. But her 
response was not to the author's message, but rather spelled out her 
own unique reading of the text. She said (and I quote from the tape): 

I don't drive. Lotta times I have the nerve to get up and do it but 
then I back .iway. Like everything else, you have to take that 
first step. Like everything else, I'm nervous to drive. I don't find 
mvself doing that. 

It had never occurred to me. For me, anxiety is something you 
grin and bear. For her, anxiety is a deterrent. But when 1 heard her, 1 
understood how nervousness could stop someone not only from driv- 
ing but from everything else. 1 recognized with a start that everyone is 
not like me, and 1 saw Darleen as separate and distinct and thus, mys- 
teriously, somehow more approachable. And in the same minute, 1 
knew what the "everything else" was that she felt anxious about. It 
was reading — in particular, it was my class. 1 grasped a larger scenario, 
and what had been impatience gave way to empathy. On tape 1 
responded: 

Learning how to drive is no joke. You might want to trv some 
things that help you get over your nervousness. 1 am reallv 
impressed vou are trying so hard to read when 1 know it makes 
vou nervous. 

Two weeks later, she read again into the tape, this time from a 
class handout called "History of English" which 1 had written to com- 
municate my love for this language. In her response to what she read, 
she continued to de\ elop a line of her personal reading evolution. She 
said: 

I'm finding out more and more each day thai I lead that 1 under- 
stand Lngiish more, and the more 1 read the more 1 like it. 
There's a lot more for me to learn. But it's a start and 1 think I'm 
headed in the rigiii direction. And that's whv 1 picked this storv. 
1 he storv "I listorv of iinglish" is very fascinating to read. 
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Talk about fascinating. Suddenly I couldn't wait to listen to her 
tape. I became fascinated by the history of literacy Darleen was mak- 
ing as she was reading the history of English, at her process as she was 
becoming more "literate." I became less dismayed that she didn't fully 
share my enthusiasm for Hengist and Horsa. I was ready to listen to 
her making meaning, knowing that she was struggling with her life- 
long fear of reading failure. 1 was pleased that she felt she had made a 
start at overcoming it, a little bit engaged with written matters. And of 
course, she had engaged me, built a link with a teacher. And we all 
understand how significant this link is (as old as master to apprentice, 
as expert to novice) between one who is a bearer of literacy and one 
who seeks to acquire it. 

Listening carefully, I can almost hear literacy being transm.itted 
in our tape-recorded exchanges. It moves unobtrusively, osmoticallv, 
as 1 listen to her reading and her interpretations and make suggestions 
couched in phrases that show her my own ways of reading. This trans- 
mission of literacy might not have happened had I not become inter- 
ested in her reading process, rather than seeing it as a poor reflection 
of my own. As I left for the moment my own center to see things from 
her perspective, she came a little closer to reading in ways that my 
experience told me would be more rewarding. On the second reading, 
her tape was less sing-songy; she had selected an important passage 
rather than reading the whole thing. She was, in short, closer to meet- 
ing a teacher's expectations than she had been before. And here lies 
the paradox of student-centered teaching: As soon as the teacher takes 
on the perspective of the student (for however brief a moment), the 
student is more able to adopt the strategies the teacher is suggesting. 

Darleen spent one year working with me. As she progressed, she 
began to memorize her favorite poems. She began to write, rather than 
tape-record, her responses to what she read. This development of writ- 
ing is no less fascinating than her development of reading. There is not 
spate here to examine this process in detail, but as this response to one 
of Langston Hughes's poems suggests, she continued to work out new 
understandings of old themes. However, there is an important differ- 
ence; she began to learn to intersperse her own words with written text 
to make meaning, and the meanings she learned to make became more 
generalized. 
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Darleen's Written Response 

[ Ajs <i Puerto Ricon I learn to deal with a lot of the outside prob- 
lem lis well but 1, too, laugh and oat well and grow strong 
because 1, too, am an American. . . . 
As American, 1 am not ashamed of who 1 am 
or What 1 Can and Cannot do, and I don't 
Care who is ashamed of me 
"1 too sing America. 
1 am the darker Brother 
The\' send me to eat in the Kitchen. . . . 
This line means to me that if Someone 
was to send [me] in the kitchen when 
Compan\' Come" 1 would feel not wanted. . . . 

Fi\e or six years have now passed. After several years in the 
community college, Darleen has recei\'ed her two-year college degree. 
After she left the courses in which I had a chance to monitor her 
progress, she was tested by the campus learning disabilities specialist 
and qualified for the Learning Disabilities program. This course of 
instruction provided her with valuable, additional basic -skills work 
(particularly in math), inv aluable tutorial support as she mo\'ed into 
college-level classes, and e\'en more invaluable advocacy. Both the 
counselor and an instructor in Disabled Stude nts' Programs and Sor- 
\ ices contacted her teachers, arranged for extended time on tests, pro- 
vided Darleen with awareness about her learning difficulties, and 
helped her through financial-aid crises, graduation requirement cri- 
ses — more difficult moments than I can remember or even know 
about. In acidition, she received weekly tutoring from a community 
library project called "Berk-^lev Reads." She also acquired some clerical 
skills from her work-studv job under the direction of the college's fac- 
ulty secretary. Without this array of support people, each meeting a 
specific need with a specific set of skills and practice, Darleen might 
not be the competent and confident person she is today. 

But I can only reflect on the early steps which I witnessed first- 
hand. For Darleen and students like her, the battle with schcx)l pro- 
ceeds simultaneously on both personal and academic fronts. Acknowl- 
edging the importance of the personal is the lifeline that allows 
progress on the academic. By moving toward the learners who may be 
\-erv far from the world of school, teachers can in\'ite them into the ac- 
ademic community we hope th(>y will successfully enter. Had I main- 
tained my less-than-sympathetic judgments, had 1 listened impatiently 
only for the answers 1 expected, Darleen's story of school could ha\'e 
dead-ended as il had done bi'fore. Darleen's unfolding story has inter- 
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estod me fcir six vonrs; her hunger to ochie\'e has called up the best in 
those who worked with her. A more complete explication of Dnrleen's 
earlv school experience hos been published (Wilson, "What Hap- 
pened"), but 1 am sure her stor\' is far from finished. 

Snapshot 2: Charles Eastmont (pseudonym), Writing 

This second snapshot is of a student, whom 1 will call Charles East- 
mont, writing. The lesson he taught me is not, 1 suppose, so different 
from the one 1 learned from Darleen, so although 1 was long in learn- 
ing it with Mr. Eastmont, 1 can be brief in describing it. The classroom 
acti\'ity which led me to first begin thinking about Charles was Project 
Bridge's decision to use portfolio assessment; as a staff, we read o\ ery 
student's complete writing folder. Charles had completed one semes- 
ter of Project Bridge (and hence 1 had a whole body of his work to 
examine), but his writing remained highly problematic. Though he 
had been in other teachers' sections during that semester, 1 knew he 
would join my writing class when school began again in the fall. 

As with Darleen, Charles put me off at first. His demeanor and 
his reputation as someone who had spent many years in a Federal 
penitentiary intimidated me. 

About August, 1 began recollecting the spring semester in tran- 
quillit\-. 1 read reams of Charles's writing, listened to tape-recorded 
readings and to interviews with almost e\'eryone who had worked 
with him during his year in the program. I remember especially 
Charles's end-of-year interview with a counselor. 1 recall being str-.xk 
by how far out in left field his answers seemed. The counselor asked 
him what he had learned during the semester. Charles said (in various 
wavs), "1 was . . . better able to maintain my temper and myself as a 
human being." Nothing in I'roject Bridge's curriculum dealt with tem- 
per control, so 1 disregarded his \'ersion of what he had learned. Even 
when, in a portfolio inter\'iew with me, he had spoken repeatedly 
about how important his control over his bad temper had been, 1 
neglected to transcribe — and hence ignored — these comments. 1 did 
not n>gard temper control as \'alid learning. 

August turned into September, and Charles appeared in my 
writing class. How to begin with this man, a veteran of a lifestyle so 
different from my own? 1 had studied his work; 1 had thought about 
him a lot. And vet the semester was beginning, and 1 had no clear 
sense of direction. 1 found this direction just in time, though had 1 not 
been in\-ol\ed in a tcMcher-n^search group through the Bay Area Writ- 
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ing Project, 1 might lici\ o missed the moment. In one session, the lender 
of the tencher-resenrcii group asked us to write in our logs about a 
"day that had gone well." 1 wrote (and I have italicized the relevant 
portion): 

It's 3:3(1 VVodii-.'sday, and class has been goinj; for an hour. It's 
one of those days I can do no wrong. 1 ha\'e just read Mark 
Twain's "I Can Remember" piece, and though the air outside is 
balmy, in this room we can feel the snow blowing in the attic 
windows, curbing the wild desire to get up in case there was 
any (as Twain says). I suggest at the end of the heading that 
overyone close their eyes and remember a place — I am going for 
imagery today, not stories. The room is quiet with writing, and 
as 1 go around the room asking people to read, I realize that I 
ha\e gotten it. LaShana in church, a little girl praying the 
preacher will finish early so she can go watch TV, mo\'ing from 
side to side because her bottom's asleep, her mom telling her to 
be still. C/;(?r/i'S, ///s ti'ii-iucli-lo)i<i bivid newly trimnwd, hi^ jnil- 
ciii^in/ hohitioii I'lvkcii, iiiovc^ /hV liniid rhi/thinicnlli/ ncivff the pn^c, 
iviiiciiilK'riii^i detention luvnc^. nnd the woman who "made a clean foo! 
out ofine so / did <oinethi)i\^ nboiit it so / cut and cut until I sivh red 
nil over cau^e if there were miy blnek left I would cut iiu^re." 

When 1 read my log entry the next day, Charles's \ iolent history 
and his emphasis on learning to control his temper finally fused 
together, and in one hot second e\'erything made sense. The reason he 
associated control of v iolence with learning in the classroom was, at 
least in part, because his temper had so often been tangled with nega- 
ti\'e \'icws of himself as a learner. Then 1 remembered how he reported 
in flat tones the years in prison when he was called "Dumbbell 
Cholly" because he tended to fly into a rage without thinking and 
assault others; in fact, he had told me that he was often goaded into 
\iolence by other prisoners who used that appellation. When he 
reported a new-found ability to respect others and care for himself, he 
had indeed been describing a new readiness to learn to read and write. 

The themes which Charles was focusing on — of violence, strains 
on family ties, and loving — touched chords that resonate in most of us. 
I was at last able to bring something to the teaching exchange; 1 found 
ways to help him write about these themes that absorbed him. During 
the semester, his writing softened. The man who wrote initially that he 
"had no pity for others" wrote later about people being "good to each 
other." 1 cannot say that his spelling was perfect or that his sometimes 
idiosyncratic sentence structure met academic standards. But in his 
last major project of the fall semester, a twenty-two-page booklet pre- 
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pared for his children about his lift', ho wrote in the introduction, "1 
will tell you boys and girls life does not have to be only pain." And for 
him, the lessening of pain was connected to his learning to control his 
temper, to feel "smart" enough to write, and eventually to write a fam- 
ily history. 

By way of conclusion, 1 want to consider what student-centered- 
ness does for the education of underpreparod learners. It is, first, a 
way of balancing the power in the classroom. An "anything goes" lais- 
sez-faire classroom is a disaster, but so is a classroom that regiments 
learning into skills that must be mastered before the students are 
allowed to read and write about topics that engage them. Student-cen- 
tered teaching requires us to recogn the narrow path between too 
much direction and too little control and to try to walk it. If I play my 
role as teacher while 1 am centered in my own ideas about what consti- 
tutes learning, or if I hammer at the content in the book whether stu- 
dents are engaged or not, or even if I continue to ask students to "find 
their own x'oice" when they have checked out of my freewriting class- 
room assignments, then 1, as the teacher, hold all the power while the 
students are disempowered. Too little steering, too much "Well, what 
do vou want to do today?" and the students perceive a teacher who is 
incompetent, who "doesn't care." When 1 center myself in the stu- 
dents, I can include in my thinking and planning the students' percep- 
tions of what they need as well as my instructional agenda. This wider 
vision does not obliterate teacher-student power relations. It doe.s, 
howex'er, redefine them and allows students to participate more 
actively in their education. And second — and this is what 1 called ear- 
lier in this paper the paradox of student-centered teaching — when the 
teacher validates the students' ways of doing or seeing or thinking or 
reading or writing, the students are more able to accept the academic 
invitation that the teacher is offering. 

To put what 1 have learned back into a theoretical frame, 1 can 
sav that what my students teach r.io daily is to decenter certain aca- 
demic expectations. As a profession, we English teachers are learning 
that same lesson on many fronts. We are learning not to privilege (or to 
privilege less) the writings of the canon over all other writings by 
women and people of color. We are learning not to privilege published 
writings over the often-fine works of student writers (or, at least, to do 
so sometimes). And we must learn to not always discount the writings 
of the new writer or reader, to think we know what is best because of 
our experience with those whose styles are more academic, more "cor- 
rect." I'o gain a new openness in mv classroom with underprepared 
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kMrncPh, 1 connot cil\\a\s logdrd m\- adding the ono correct inter- 
pretation of ci piece or m\ self as tlie sole decision maker of w hat is 
worth learning.. 

1 cannot state that working in a student-centered classroom nec- 
essarily produces students whose development leads them in the 
direction of the demands of the institution. It would be inaccurate to 
lea\ e the impression that through this principle of student-centered 
instruction, those who start \ er\ far from the academic enterprise 
alwa\ s, or even often, mo\'e in an orderU- fashion through the various 
courses leading to graduation. For e\ or\' student who meets academic 
goals, there are other someones who take from class learning which 
does not seem to "go anx where" beyond some personal satisfaction. 

To be honest, 1 have gi\en up n narrow construction of basic 
skills courses as serv ice courses that prepare the underprepared for the 
next class in the academic secjuence — not because students do not 
often go on to that class, but because 1 can no longer conduct dull and 
dutiful lessons on the grounds thcit such lessons are dictated hv "the 
remedial curriculum." When onl\ half the class remains at the end of a 
course, teachers must wonder if it was worth the boredom, hostility 
and irritation that allowed so many to remain disengaged, just to 
mo\'e the remaining handful to the "next" class. 1 don't wonder about 
that question any more. I know it isn't worth it. What I ha\'o placed in 
a new center is the histor\- in our classroom which is being li\'ed now. 
M\- students and 1 forge that academic learning community by reading 
about what (given a fairly broad selection of kinds of writing) the stu- 
dents seem to grav itate toward now. We write about what makes sense 
now. For some students, there ma\- be no next English class or even no 
next semester. 

Such a shift in perspectiv e can free us to head in new directions 
with both our teaching and research. As John dumper/, and Mary Lou- 
ise Pratt have argued, public institutions are not a single, unified com- 
munity. Instead, we operate in a contact zone v\ here people of various 
language backijrounds come together to get work done. In urban 
classrooms, the task often seems daunting. Because there is no fail-safe 
method, we are thrown back upon listening to oursehes interacting 
with our students about text. In a \ er\' different academic world, Jane 
Tompkins's use of student-centered teaching prcned re\olutionar\-, 
both for her graduate students at Duke Uni\'ersity and for herself as a 
teacher. When teachers in urban classrooms are alert, our learnings 
and findings can be equally re\ olutionar\'. Teachers who work with 
uniierpreparetl k'arners are uiiiqueK' situated to impnno on present 
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practice and to add to a growing body of empirical research which 
teachers are helping io construct. This research will lead to better and 
more accurate theories about how people from \'arious social contexts 
within American life learn to read and write. 
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5 "Worldview" Publication 
as an incentive for 
Excellence in Writing 

Susan B. Andrews 

Chukchi College, Uni\-ersity of Ahiska-Fairbanks 
John Creed 

Chukchi College, Unix'ersity of Alaskn-Fnirbanks 

The "world\'ie\v" of minority groups is seldom portrayed 
through the national media, but educators can help remedy this 
lack of cross-cultural perspective and representation of minority 
experience by creating a mechanism to publish writing by minority 
students. For instance, in Alaska, which has the highest per capita 
aboriginal population in the country, where roughly 16 percent of the 
state's 550,000 residents are "Alaska Native" (the official name in 
Alaska for the Eskimo, Indian, and Aleut peoples), the press usually 
covers only one or two kinds of natix'e events: tragedy related to drugs 
and alcohol, or cultural celebrations and actix'ities such as the World 
Fskimo Indian Olympics and handicrafts. Typically, the day-to-day 
concerns and experiences of natix'e peoples in Alaska are ignored. 
Howex'er, a uni\-ersity publication project in Alaska called the Chukchi 
News and Information Service helps fill this void bv publishing stu- 
dent pieces, news stories, and argumentative essays (known to jour- 
nalists as "opinion pieces") in the Alaska press. 

This kind of project offers many benefits to the students and to 
the public, from the newspapers' and magazines' readerships to the 
communities they serve. In addition, when students write from their 
own worldview, they must learn more about their own culture, 
thereby strengthening rather than diminishing it, as so often happens 
in the pursuit of Western higher education. At the same time, a publi- 
cation project such as this provides students with a powerful incentive 
to improve as writers. 
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Background of the Chukchi News 
and Information Service Project 

This innovatn-e publication project was developed in 1988 at Chukchi 
College, a branch camp us of the University of Alaska, which is located 
in Kotzebue, an Inupiat Eskimo village 30 miles above the Arctic Circle 
in northwest Alaska and about 175 miles northeast of the easternmost 
tip of the former So\'iet Union. (The Chukchi name comes from the 
fact that Kotzebue sits on a spit that juts into the frozen Chukchi Sea, a 
part of the Boring Sea.) 

Chukchi's student population lives in remote settlements scat- 
tered across the vast, sparsely populated wilderness of Alaska where 
few roads connect to the outside world. Chukchi courses reach stu- 
dents \ ia audioconference in the students' home villages from the 
Aleutians in southwest Alaska, to the Canadian border in the east, to 
Barrow in the north. By taking courses in their home villages, Alaska 
Nati\'e students can continue their traditional subsistence activ ities, 
such as hunting, gathering, fishing, and trapping, a way of life not 
available to on-campus students. Despite the obvious constraints of 
teaching and learning "over the telephone," rural Alaska communities 
also benefit because distance-delivery education does not create a 
leadership vacuum that typically occurs in these small communities 
when students leave home for a campus setting. While distance learn- 
ing by telev ision is available in Alaska's urban centers, this technology 
has vet to become universal in the more than 200 rural Alaska commu- 
nities because of the cost of providing this technology and the diffi- 
culty of maintaining it across thousands of miles not yet accessible by 
road. Given these circumstances, most classes in rural Alaska currently 
are offered by audioconference rather than teleconference. 

The majority of distance-education students in rural Alaska are 
Alaska Mati\ es. Generally, Yup'ik Eskimos inhabit southwest Alaska; 
Inupiat Eskimos live in the north and northwest; Athabascan Indians 
are in the Interior; Tlingit, Tsimshian, and Haida Indians li\'e on 
Alaska's Panhandle; and Aleuts li\'e along the windswept Aleutian 
Islands. Each group has its own language and cultural traditions. For 
instance, e\ en though Yup'ik and Inupiat Eskimos Ii\ e "next" to one 
another geographically, they speak distinct languages. 

All writing stutients of Chukchi College may participate in the 
Chukchi News and Information Service if they are enrolled in a \ ariety 
of classes ranging from de\'eIopmental English to sophomore compo- 
sition to magazine and news writing courses. Although the Chukchi 
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Nowh and Informntion Sor\ ico publishes primiirily the work of Alaska 
N.'ati\ 0 students, otiier minority and nonnati\'e students also are pub- 
lished, hideod, this is the kind of uni\'ersal project that can be dupli- 
cated in classrooms nationalh'. 

While the campus ser\'es mostly students aged 25 or older, 
selected high school students and recent high school graduates also 
take classes at Chukchi. A profile of a typical Chukchi student would 
be Alaska Nati\ e female, 35 years old with four children and a full- 
time job. She li\ e'.> in a nati\'e village with a population ranging from 
50 to 3,000 people. She pursues a traditional subsistence lifestyle — 
hunting, gathering, fishing, trapping — while taking six credits per 
semester toward an associate's or bachelor's degree in rural de\ elop- 
ment, education, or social work. 

.More than 200 pieces ha\ e been distributed through the Chuk- 
chi .News and Information Ser\ ice, and these ha\'e run in publications 
as di\ erse as Alaska's largest newspaper, the Aiiiiiorn\;c D(iil\/ NiTc.s, to 
smaller regional papers such as the Tundra Driiini^. to specialized peri- 
odicals such as Mu^lini^i magazine. 

How the Project Works 

This approach tiiffers from other publication projects, such as Foxfire, 
for example, in that the Chukchi News and Information Service pub- 
lishes student work through existing media, while other programs 
typically create their own vehicles for publication, such as a magazine 
or newspaper or desktop-published document. Another option, per- 
haps the simplest, is to work with campus newspapers. Regardless of 
which type of publication is used, participants in projects such as this 
gain \'aluable writing skills as a result of following the type of process 
outlined below. 

Beginning with Classroom "Publication" 

The idea of publication is planted in students' minds, starting with the 
\ ery first piece they typically write in most classes, a short autobiogra- 
phy. Gi\'en a trusting classroom atmosphere, students will share their 
life stories with other students and the professor in a writing work- 
shop, despite their initial fears about reading aloud. Students are 
ret]uired to rewrite this first paper, so that they t]uicklv become used to 
rewriting, which is what professional writers must do in order to be 
published. If the students then express an interest in publishing the 
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pioco OY s\mp\\ in rofining it turtlior, thoy may tluMi pursui." addiliondl 
optional ivwritos; hovvc\ or, optional rowritos boyond tho first one do 
not impro\ (.< thoir grade. (This pro\-onts students from rewriting onl\ 
to impro\e their grade incrementall}.) Essentiall}', at this stage, stu- 
dents must be willing to polish their writing without the incenti\ e of a 
grade, 

In an\' case, after students ha\e rewritten their piece at least 
once, t\ picall\' the final \ ersions of their autobiography are mailed to 
all students (remember; this is distance deliver} ). The message here? 
Students understand right awa\' that their audience includes e\ eryone 
in the classroom, not just the professor. By sharing their work in class, 
students not onl\' inspire each other, they also gel adjusted to the idea 
of sharing their work with a wider audience. 

Learning to Write through Revision 

This method of teaching writing to both Alaska \'ati\ es and nonna- 
ti\ es centers on rewriting, not just once or twice, but multiple times in 
order to prepare a piece for publication. Instructors' emphasis on the 
kind of clear, straightforward writing that is suitable for newspapers 
ser\ es nati\ e students particularly well as they struggle to sort out the 
challenges of bilingualism as well as "\ illage" Englishes, local English- 
es unic-]ue to Alaska Native people. 

Students and professors must work closely together on this 
round of editing and rewriting. Because the majority of students are 
participating bv distance deli\ ery, which makes distributing students' 
drafts to their peers o\ erlv cumbersome, peer work is to pically limited 
to an in-class workshop in which students read their pieces aloud. 
After this kind of peer input, the faculty member then works with 
those students who wish to be published on polishing their work. 
Although students occasionally indicate that they are interested in 
being pLiblished, more often the faculty member contacts students 
indi\ iduall\', suggesting one or more pieces that show potential for 
publication. Students understand that publication is not guaranteed 
because this decision is not made by the faculty member but by the 
newspaper and magazine editors to whom the pieces are submitted. 

Typically, it is most effective for students and facult\' to fax 
drafts back and forth as thev are polished. Of course, students who 
attend Chukchi Campus in Kot/ebue, where the project originates, 
ma\ work with the professor face-to-face. In their syllabus, students 
are pro\ ided with a guide lo proofreaders' marks iov the basics of edit- 
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ing. As for liie more complex issues of style, structure, iind content, 
typically the foculty member provides extensive comments suggesting 
how to improve the piece in these oreas. It is important to note, hovv- 
e\ er, that if professors were to take it upon themselves to "transform" 
ci student piece without engaging in the process with the student, a 
whole host of problems would naturally arise, not the least of which is 
that a great opportunity for learning would be missed. Also, profes- 
sors must be as careful, as all good eciitors must, to respect the nuances 
of their writers' work. 

Preserving Individual Voices 

In working student pieces through a series of rewrites, professor-edi- 
tors also must try to preserve the student's voice while providing 
guidelines for proper usage and grammar. For instance, the conversa- 
tional tone of Siberian Yup'ik Eskimo Linda Akeya was left intact 
when she describes what is done with a polar bear once it has been 
butchered; "Some people can't stand eating the meat, and I am one of 
these people. But 1 wouldn't mind keeping the fur" (13). Certainlv, 
these sentences could have been edited to make them more succinct, 
but not without destroying the unie]ue \'oice that belongs to Ms. 
Ake\a. 

Another, telling example of how important it is to preser\'e indi- 
\ idual student voices can be found in a Chukchi News and Informa- 
tion Service piece by Inupiaq Eskimo Dollie Hawley, who tells her 
readers how a missionary teacher came to her \ illage on the northwest 
coast of Alaska and "ci\ ilized the Nati\'es": 

1 can also rem.'mber tiic teaciier teaciiing u,s our manners, such 
as saying "Please," "May I?" or ''Excuse me " and "Thank vou." 
Siie also taught us not to slurp whenever we ate our meals 
Slurping was a very big problem in those days. Thanks to tkid 
Wi" all learned rot to slurp. ( 14) 

Certainly, the sentence "Slurping was a \erv big problem in 
those days" could have been edited, if nothing else to delete the 
"\'ery," but here is an instance in which the apparent simplicitv of the 
\ ()ice re\ eals .so much more. Ms. Hawley strikes at the core of the com- 
plexities of contact between aboriginal peoples and Western culture. 
On the one hand, she appreciates the "ci\'ilizing" benefits that the mis- 
sionaries brought, while on the other hand, her humor satirizes the 
!-elf-righleousness she sees in Western culture. 
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Meeting Standards of Accuracy 

As students record traditionai acti\ ities, the faculty and students work 
together to ensure that the piece of writing will meet the rigorous stan- 
dards of accuracy that audience-based writing entails. For example, in 
preparing written communication for a larger readership, Inupiaq 
Eskimo Genevieve Norris takes great care to be precise in describing 
traditional activities of her own culture because she is going to share 
her worldx'iew with thousands of readers, among them, her own peo- 
ple, who are familiar with such acti\'ities. 

"1 have seen my mother prepare a whole caribou hide to make 
leather rope," writes Ms. Norris from Shungnak, one of northwest 
Alaska's most traditional hiupiat Eskimo villages. "My mother then 
washes and strips the hide with a sharp knife, making strips as thin as 
spaghetti. When this thin leathery rope is dry, my father can use it to 
make snow shoes and basket sleds" (8). 

Classroom research has, in fact, demonstrated that when stu- 
dents are presented with the "real-life" situation of ha\'ing their work 
published, they fully understand, perhaps for the first time, the impor- 
tance of accuracy and, consec]uentlv, revision. Karen Durrant and 
Charles Duke found such results in a class of twentv-fi\ e creati\ e writ- 
ers, who first were asked to analyze popular magazines to determine 
their target audience: 

Initially students were not informed that lhe\' would be submit- 
ting the pieces f(ir possible publication. Vv'e did this to see how 
students wciuld approach the assignment. Se\'eral students 
were ready to turn their pieces in after one -e\ isi(iii; h(iwe\'er, 
wiien students learned that they actually would be re(]uired to 
submit tile pieces, they requested more time for re\ ision <.nd 
went back to their analysis to check on how well their articles 
seemed to meet the expectations of the magazine's audience. 
Such a reaction merely reinforced our belief tliat students need 
to write for genuine audiences and h.n e their work submitted 
to those audiences for consideration. 

Targeting and Placing the Pieces 

Once students ha\'e polished their pieces sufficientlv for publication, 
the professor{s) works with editors at the various dailies and weeklies 
to place the work. This, of course, takes a sustaineci effort to first 
develop and then maintain relationships with editors and also a basic 
understanding of how to target a piece lor a particular publication or 
e\ en a particular section of a newspaper. (In fact, the effort to target a 
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piece shiiulci hn\'c Lx'gun with instructing tiie student on how to 
accomplish this, as addressed in the findings of Durrant and Duke 
abo\'e.) 

Cultural/Social Benefits of a Publication Project 

Ultimately, for all Chukchi students who participate in this publication 
project, their incenti\'e reaches far beyond the challenge to "get an A"; 
the six or se\'en rewrites necessary to develop a publication-quality 
piece must be dri\'en by a profound desire to "educate" both natives 
and nonnati\'es about the traditional Inupiat Eskimo way of life. But 
the academic accomplishments are not the only benefit. Important 
social benefits also result from publication projects such as this, many 
of which are summarized below. 

(1) Benefit: Educating the Public 

All publication projects benefit students by empowering them to 
speak for themseh'es— especially on complicated issues that affect 
their own li\ es. At the same time, they teach the readers of these publi- 
cations more about minority "vvorld\ ie\vs" — in this case, the unique 
culture of Alaska's native peoples, the Eskimos, Indians, and Aleuts, 
who ha\ e li\'ed off this \'ast remote land for the past 10,0(X) years. 

For example, consider the following excerpt from Mannah 
Paniya\'luk Loon, an Inupiaq Eskimo who writes about the sensiti\ e 
issue i>f speaking "village" English: 

There's no siicii thing ns "corr-'Ct" \illcige luiglish. I structure 
my sentences cin\' \\a\' I desire. Ionics don't limit \ illnge Fngiish 
OS long cis the listener understands. (13) 

Those who read Loon's entire piece in Alaska's newspapers 
undoubteclly came away with a better understanding of \ illage Eng- 
lish. Such an essay can do much to dispel many of the negati\'e feel- 
ings about village English that are harbored by non\'illage and 
nonnati\'e Alaskans and e\'en by some native peoples themseh es. 

(2) Benefit: Expanding Coverage of Minority Issues 

Chukchi News and Information Ser\'ice participants most often write 
on issues typically ignored by the mainstream press, in particular 
about culturally rele\ant subjects, such as growing up in a family of 
reindeer herders; a\'erting the tragedy of fetal alcohol syndrome; fac- 
ing substance abuse among Alasko Nali\es; hunting, fishing, and 
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gathering in a traditional subsistence economy; coping with the 
changes brought about by the clash of the Western and native cultures 
in this century; and performing such traditional tasks as drying and 
smoking salmon or tanning animal skins. At the same time, rural Alas- 
kans' worldview also includes interests and concerns shared by other 
minorities as well as the mainstream audience across America, topics 
such as the health hazards of smoking; computers; fish farming; tour- 
ism; corporal punishment; mutual funds; cancer; and AIDS. 

Issues of importance to a particular minority group often can be 
best highlighted by a men'.oer of the group that is most affected, such 
as in the following excerpt in which Athabascan Indian Georgianna 
Lincoln laments the lack of Native American emphasis in school text- 
books. 

When .American children reach the se\enth grade, they ma\' 
read the history tvxt, Pcof>k', Plncc^ nini Chnii<:^c, vvhicli de\'otes 
but one pngc to American Indians. . . . American history text- 
books must gi\i' a fair, historical perspecti\ e of American Indi- 
ans, not a \'ision of half-naked sa\ages scalping people and 
burning wagons. They must portray the Indian as the first 
explorer, the first colonist, the first conqueror of the North 
American continent. TUF. FIRST AMKKICAN! (13) 

As a native, Ms. Lincoln's vvorld\'ievv encompassed choosing to 
perform this kind of research initially and then being able to thor- 
oughly explain the textbooks' imbalance in regard to the reality of her 
experience as a N-ati\ e American. 

(3) Benefit: Providing Permanence for Minority Voices 

This type of publication project not only enhances cultural awareness 
and understanding for all peoples, it also pro\'ic1es a kind of perma- 
nence for \ oices not otherwise hearci in the mainstream press. In other 
words, this type of project helps to write and preser\ e "the people's" 
historv. For the Chukchi News and informatii n Service, specifically, 
the project's unic]ue writings on a wmishing way of life join Alaska's 
historical record, which will be awailable to future historians, anthro- 
pologists, and other researchers, and, most importantly, to the people 
themsehes. 

Similarly, Foxfire founder Eliot Wigginton found himself con- 
cerned with the \'erv same issue of preser\'ing a culture when he initi- 
ated the now-famous publications of high-school-age writers in Rabun 
Clap, Georgia. Harlv on in the ivxfirv experiment, though, he discov- 
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ered that students need a deeper purpose than simply recording local 
history and lore: 

I'm talking about the peculiar, almost mvstic kind of reso- 
nance that comes and vibrates in one's soul like a guitar string 
with an understanding of family, who 1 am and where I'm from, 
and the fact that I'm part of a long continuum of hope and 
prayer and celebration of life that 1 must carry forward. (75) 

An example of this kind of breadth of generationa-l understand- 
ing is apparent in native student Blanche Jones Criss's writing about 
how missionaries wrongly beat her people for speaking their own lan- 
guage and for dancing traditional dances: 

"We as members of this (Western) religion were not allowed 
many of the fun things that others did, such as going to local 
dances, including local Eskimo dances," writes Inup'ac] student 
Blanche Jones Criss (Higman) about what has happened among 
her people since "p(;ople carrying Bibles" came to her \'illage in 
the early 1900s. "After a century of regrouping and reorganiz- 
ing, 1 ha\-e a sense that the ne.xt generation will have stronger 
faith and \'alues to pass on to their children. With the Friends 
Church members' blessings, perhaps succeeding generations 
will participate in Eskimo dance festivities." (4) 

(4) Benefit: Building Self-Esteem 

For minority students participating in a publication project, the affir- 
mation of not only culture but also self can be especially powerful. For 
instance, Inupiaq Hskimo Geri Reich is a nontraditional student (as are 
most writers for the project) who works as an electrician at the Red 
Dog Mine in northwest Alaska. She was asked in class if workers at the 
mine had noticed her byline in the local paper. "Oh, yes," she replied. 
"Practically e\-erybody." She said even "the white guys" who work at 
the mine nnci live out of state are now taking an interest in the region, 
' including the problems faced by the local nati-.-e people. She said 
many of the nonnatives now seem to look at her as a real person and 
do so with respect for the first time. She wasn't, in her words, "just a 
dumb nati\'e anymore." 

(5) Benefit: Retaining Culturail Activities 

Finally, with the reinforcement inherent in researching and writing 
about traditional activ ities and then publishing these works, students 
are more inclined not to abandon ancient practices such as native 
dancing, but rather to pass them on to their progeny. For instance, a 
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student who writes about traditional Eskimo dancing must sharpen 
her skills, not just with the written word, but also on the dance floor: 
"It happened that my dance was the last one for the night," writes 
Yup'ik Eskimo Luci Washington about performing at a traditional pot- 
latch in her village. "Gradually, the beat got faster. As 1 danced harder 
and faster, the fear and nervousness disappeared; instead, happiness 
and excitement flowed within me. Happy tears formed in my eyes. A 
tear dropped for mv late grandmother, who wasn't there to watch me 
dance" (7). 



Conclusion 

Even if a publication project does not use existing media, similar aca- 
demic and social results are mirrored in Foxfire spin-offs and other 
kinds of publication projects. For instance, Ann Vick, an educator who 
ran a Foxfire project in southwestern Alaska high schools in the mid-to- 
late 1970s, defines the essence of this kind of project as 

experienced students from Bethel and Emmonak conducting a 
VNorkshop session in Mountain Village and, with no adults 
present, the whole group staj'irg a half-hour after the bell had 
rung because they were in\'t)]\'ed in the discussion of whether 
or not to begin a inaga/ine. And it is students writing article 
drafts or painstakingly preparing camera-ready copy o\ er and 
<n er again, willing to do wliatever is necessary, however time- 
consuming, to get it "right." (xix) 

Regardless of who or what medium publishes the material, 
minority and other students who ha\ e been published take writing 
seriously and begin to equate good writing skills with "real life." 
Indeed, when coin-sework is tied to the "real world" of publication 
outside of academe, it enables students to see the practical \'alue of 
taking an array of writing courses, ranging from de^-elopmental 
English to upper-level composition and journalism offerings. Ulti- 
mately, a publication project provides de\'elopmental students with 
not only a tremendous incenti\'e to acquire the skills thev need to suc- 
ceed in college, but also a means to build self-esteem and to begin 
equating writing with power. Also, this kind of project encourages stu- 
dents' pride in their cultural experiences at the same time that the\' 
heighten their readers' awareness of a different worldview. 
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6 Autobiography as a 
Liberating Force in tlie 
Basic Writing Classroom 

Brenda M. Greene 

Modgnr E\ ors College, CUNY 

The ciutobiogrnphicnl narrati\'e has nlways been the literary form 
that pro\'ides indi\idunls with opportunities to present their 
nwcireness of the social nnd political realities in their li\ cs, their 
sorrows, frustrations, and anger, and their hopes, wishes, and dreams. 
Autobiographical writing pro\'ides a natural means whereby the 
power of the word can re\'eal itself in rich, commanding, and provoca- 
ti\e ways. 

Using the autobiographical narrativ e in a writing classroom can 
prov ide students — particularly those who ha\ e had little writing expe- 
rience or who are part of a culture where the oral tradition is \ alued 
o\er the written tradition — with a means to reflect on their pain and 
fears, their joys and desires; autobiographical writing can re\'eal the 
multidimensional self within our societ\'. Because it represents writing 
that is closest to oneself, the autobiographical narrati\ e can also re\ eal 
the tension generated by the conflict bet^veen the inner self and the self 
one represents to society. For students who are perceiv ed as being on 
the margins of the dominant culture, who, in short, are \ iewed as 
minorities within a majority culture, autobiographical writing can 
offer a means for resoK ing conflicts and tensions within their own 
li\ es. This form of discourse can pro\'ide these students with a wa\' to 
present the other side, the other perspective, the other point of \ ie\v. 

The need and rationale for presenting the other side are illus- 
trated in an essay on literature and authorit\' b\' Mvra [ehlen. [ehlen, in 
addressing the ov erall need to explore other wa\ s of reading and, spe- 
cifically, the need to ensure that students read from multiple perspec- 
ti\ es, notes that u e need to reael the other, "not onh' for the sake of the 
other, but in order to umderstand the one more ful!\-, to see it and its 
room in the dintext of the house and the street it inhabits" (1^). I.itera- 
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ture, and in this case, autobiographical literature, provides students 
with an opportunity to present their sides and their perspectives on 
their li\ es, and in doing so, to teach us about themseK'es. As a result, 
both sides — those in the minority and majority cultures — gain. 

Elizabeth Nunez-Harrell, a Caribbean fictional writer and edu- 
cator, illustrated this point clearly at the 1990 NCTE Summer Institute 
on teaching multicultural literature to undergraduates. She pointed 
out that, as a Caribbean student who rend and studied American cul- 
ture, she learned about herself as she learned about American culture 
and \ alues. In other words, b\' looking at others, she had looked at 
herself. She reinforced for the group the need to study the cultures of 
those around them as one path to knowledge of oneself. 

In the writing classroom where 1 teach, autobiographical writing 
prov ides a means for students to \ alidate their \ oices by sharing those 
experiences which ha\e affected their li\es in stung and powerful 
wavs. Students read autobiographical excerpts, discuss the writing in 
small groups, and generate their own forms of autobiography through 
freewriting, letters, essavs, or short stories. 

One of the texts that 1 have found most useful for generating 
autobiographical writing by students is Robert Lyon's Autobio^mpln/: 
A Render for Writers. This text, an anthology of autobiographical writ- 
ings, provides models of different forms of autobiographical dis- 
course. Students read excerpts from journals, diaries, and essays of 
ct)ntemporarv writers. The excerpts on writing for oneself, for exam- 
ple, motivate students to compare their childhood memories with 
those from Lorraine Hansberry's To Be Yoiin^, Giflcd, ami Black. Stu- 
dents reflect on the uniqueness of Iheir childhood experiences and 
examine how those experiences help to shape their \ iews about family, 
love, work, plav, etc. In l.von's section on addressing a reader, students 
read accounts of how one writer \ aries the style and form of his letters 
to different members of his family. These letters clearly illustrate how 
audience and point t)f view can affect the content and form of a text, 
and the\' ser\ e as models for how students can write about one subject 
for a number of audiences. 

Thus, as students read and discuss autobiography, they examine 
the effects of \'oice, point of \ iew, and audience. Thev use the readings 
to find points of comparison in their own lives. These points of com- 
parison ma\ not alwa\s be ob\ ious to students, but through discus- 
sion and freewriting, students can use them tc) bring to life some 
aspects ol their own hai kgnunuK or cultures. Ihrough this reading 
and discussion, the\- begin to see the \alue of validating their own 
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voices, of realizing that their experiences are worth writing about and 
sharing. Hence, despite the fact that they may be basic writers and 
have not had many experiences in reading and writing autobiography, 
they nonetheless engage themselves enthusiastically. 

The majority of the students at my college come from some part 
of the African diaspora. Approximately two-thirds of them are either 
first- or second-generation immigrants from the Caribbean. Although 
they have elected to attend a college where they are in the majority or 
have come from a country where their ethnic group is in the majority, 
they are now faced with being classified as a minorit\' in this country. 
For many, this is the first time that they have encountered this experi- 
ence; for others, they have been in this situation all their lives because, 
as African Americans, they ha\ e always been made aware of how oth- 
ers in our society perceive them. Hence, the students in my classes 
ha\ e made a conscious decision to attend a college where thev are not 
in the minority. 

I was interested in pro\'iding my students with a forum that 
would enable them to express their \ iews and experiences on how 
being classified as a minority has affected their lives in our country. In 
posing this question to my students, I wanted to offer them an oppor- 
tunity to reflect on their experiences as a minority in this culture, to 
articulate their views related to this experience, and to analyze how 
their \ iews could be expressed from several perspecti\'es. Autobio- 
graphical writing prov ided a natural means for accomplishing this. 

Because 1 knew that, as a result of their div erse backgrounds, a 
number of students might ha\e difficult)' coming to grips with this 
question, I decided to share my own perceptions of growing up as 
African American in an educational system that was dominated by 
others. I shared m\' experiences and then asked students to freewrite 
on other or similar experiences. After students freewrote on those 
experiences and /or viewpoints, they shared their freewriting in a 
large group. Students wrote about being victims of racism in stores, in 
school, and in housing. Some wrote about coming from a different cul- 
ture and feeling alienated because or their speech and accent. Others 
wrote about their awareness of the struggles of their people for equal- 
it)- and civil rights. Still others wrote about conflicts resulting from 
being, for example, the only Latino among a group of blacks or from 
looking like a member of one ethnic group while in reality being part 
of another. 

Afler sluiienls shared Iheir freewriting lhe\' were askeii lo i re.ile 
three different letters where lhe\' described these experiences lo a 
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friond, a fcimilv member, nnd cin editor of a newspaper. The letter for- 
mat provided students with a means to make personal, political, and 
social statements about race and ethnicity. They then critiqued the 
drafts of these letters in groups of three. They were required to com- 
ment on 

the content of eacii letter; 

the differences among the letters; and 

the parts of the letter which were problematic and could be 
impro\'ed. 

After critiquing the drafts, each group selected one series of let- 
ters to read to the entire class. Students then revised their letters and 
submitted them for mv comments and feedback. They completed the 
final drafts of each letter in the microcomputer writing center. The fol- 
lowing series of letters was written b\- a \ oung, articulate black male 
student who, after participating in a \-oter registration rally, was 
arrested for a crime he did not commit: 

Letter to a Friend 

l>ar Michelle, 

(low are \ou? How is Mar\!cindi' Fine 1 hope. Well things 
aren't too good up lu'ri.-. hi New ^'ork, bhick people are trfateii 
like dirt. 

On Sunda\-, October 7, I was arrested for something 1 didn't 
do. Two or three black kids robbed a white man in the same car 
1 was in. V\ hen the train reached the ne\t stop, the robbers tied. 
The \ ictim came back with thi- police but couldn't identif\- any- 
oiu'. Then a man who was supposedly a witness pointed out all 
llie black \ outlis, including me, as the robbers. 

Now \ ou know I'm not the t\ pe to be robbing anyone. \on- 
)ust imagine how man\- innocent people this has happened to. 1 
wouldn't ad\ist' \ou to come \isit \'ew ^'ork because since 
\ ou're black, \ ou ne\ er know what ma\ happen to you liere. 

^ours truK . 
Mike 

Letter to a Family Member 

Hi Mom, 

W hat's up!" How is e\ er\ one doing? You're so hu k\- to bt- 
out of state. 1 just w anted to lhank vou for standing by me when 
1 needed someone. Something has to be done about the racial 
problem in New "lork. it's a shame that 1 had to go through the 
'^xstoni tor sometbing 1 didn't do. W hv slKuild I o\ ei^ bi' thre.il- 
oneii to biUi' a crnm' put on m\ record when I'm mnociMit? 
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Well, 1 have tii now: Say hi to Dad fur iiie. As that sa\-iiig 
goes, "See you in court." 

Your son, 
Mike 

Letter to an Editor 

Dear Editt)r: 

New York has a serious racial problem. Being a black \-oung 
male n"ia\' be ha/.ardtuis tti \'tHir health. E\'er\' black wuith ma\' 
be affected by racism in some way. 

On Sunday, October 7, 1 attended a register to \-ote rally. It 
took place in front of the Harlem State Office Building on 123th 
street. The attendance reached at least L^OO people. At the end 
of the rally, most of the people headed for the train station. It 
was so crowded, I had to let the first train pas;-;. 1 got on the sec- 
ond train. During the non-stop ride from 12.Sth to SMth street, a 
man was robbed by twt) or more black kids. When the train 
arri\ed at 5yth street, the doors opened. The man who was 
robbed and the robbers all got off the train. The doors closed 
until the police arrived. The man who was robbed didn't iden- 
tif\- an\'oiie. A man who was supposedly a witness, pointed out 
almost all the black kids on the train, including me. That means 
we were all arrested because we were black. 

Since this has happened to me, 1 wonder how man\' inno- 
cent people ha\'e been arrested because the\' were black. I low 
long will we as humans allow things like this to happen? Some- 
thing must be done quicklv about this problem. 

SincereK', 

Mike Washington 

The reading of these letters had a quietening and cathartic effect 
on the students in the class. After quietly reflecting on the realitv and 
trauma assnciatod with this experience, manv students opened up. 
The\- knew other persons who had had similar experiences, and thov 
began to share stories. A feeling of helplessness, frustration, and anger 
pernicMled students' comments and stories. 

The next set of letters re\ eals the effects of being a minorit\' from 
a nn)re subtle perspecti\'e. These letters were written bv a voung black 
female student who, upon entering a jewelry store, was immediatel\- 
suspected of being a potential thief: 

Letter to a Friend 

I )ear lain a, 

1 low are v ini and \ inir lamil\- doing!" Tine- 1 hope. I just had 
a little trouble last week when I went sho|-i|iing in Kings I'la/a. I 
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had just gotten off work and decided to do a little pre-Christmas 
shopping. Since Kings Plaza is near my job, 1 went there. 1 was 
browsing around the store and the saleslady who was white fol- 
lowed me around the store. She did not ask me if I needed help. 
1 thought maybe she was following me around in case 1 needed 
her to assist rne, but I noticed that she had this funny look in her 
eves. This look told me that she was following me around 
because 1 was the only black person in the store. Well, you could 
just imagine how embarassing it was for me. 1 felt humiliated 
and angry. So, 1 walked over to her and asked her if 1 could 
assist her with anything as though 1 was the saleslady. She 
turned so red and 1 could see that she felt embarassed. 1 did it 
on purpose. Maybe, then she will think twice about the way she 
treated me and others like me. 1 ha\ e to finish up my letter now. 
Take care and tell e\'eryone I said "Hi." Write soon. 

Yours truly. 
Sherry 

Letter to a Family Member 

Dear Susie, 

What's up? How is e\'erything going? Fine 1 know. 1 am 
doing fine. I'm still working hard and going to school. Do \-ou 
remember when vou told me about that incident at Macy's? 
Well, the same thing happened to me. 1 went shopping the other 
da\- at Kings Pla/a. 1 went inside this jewelry store to browse 
around. This white saleslady followed me around as though I 
was going to steal something. 1 thought about it and then real- 
ized that 1 was the onK' black person in the store. She made me 
feel like 1 had no business being there. The way she treated me 
made me so mad. Girl, I wanted to tell her off, but I thought 
about it and changed my mind. 1 knew that telling her off 
would onl\- make me stoop down to her le\ el. Instead, 1 went 
over to her and I asked her if 1 could help her with anything. 1 
acted as though 1 was the saleslady. Susie, if \ ou were there you 
would ha\ e been laughing. I ier face turned so red. She ga\'e me 
the e\ il e\e, turned and walked away from me. I'll bet you she 
will think twice about the wa\- she treated me. I hope that I 
matie her dav. Well, 1 ha\'e to go now. Tell e\ erybod\- that I said 
"I ii." I'll be talking to you soon. 

l.(n e ^'a, 
SheiTv 

Letter to an Editor 

io the Kdiloi ; 

\Iv n.iine is Sherry ^(nI^g ,ind I live in BniokK ii, I am 
w I iling 111 \ ou in relerenu' to the miiu>ril\- groups in New ^brk 
(, I am ( omei ned with the way they are treated. 1 am a part 
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of this group and I feel that sometimes we are not treated with 
respect. I had an incident recently when I went shopping. I was 
in a jewelry store and this saleslady followed me around the 
store as if I were there to steal. I am not a thief and I did have 
money in my pocket at the time. I also had my charge cards and 
two shopping bags from Macy's with me. There was no need for 
her to be suspicious of me. I was the only black person in the 
store, but I did nothing wrong. She made me feel as though I 
had no right in being there. She did not ask me if I needed assis- 
tance. She just followed me around the store. I felt that this was 
an embarassing situation. I hope that you can make your read- 
ers aware that we have the same rights as others. It is time to 
put all of the racial conflicts behind us. Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Sherry Young 

Sherry's letters, as did Mike's, had a powerful effect on the class. 
After the letters were read, there was first silence and then anger. 
Again, students began to share similiar stories, and the class was not 
ready to leave at the end of the session. 

Mike's and Sherry's writings reveal the liberating and powerful 
role that autobiographical writing can have in a writing classroom. 
This type of writing can give readers an injection of reality as well as 
motivate them to act as agents for change. If we accept Freire's concept 
that the act of teaching is a political act — that, as teachers, we have a 
responsibility to provide students with the strategieL and learning 
environment that will enable them to use their voices to respond criti- 
cally to social and political issues in their society — then using the auto- 
biographical narrative in the writing classroom is an effective strategy 
for accomplishing this goal. 

The timing for using this form of writing as a liberating force 
could not he more perfect. We are currently witnessing in film and in 
literature voices which ha\ e been repressed and silent for decades. We 
are being presented with the reality of subjects, such as racism, drugs, 
and interracial marriage, from points of view usually dismissed or 
omitted. We are being forced to confront our biases, prejudices, and 
stereotypes, to examine our values, to look beneath the surface for hid- 
den agendas. ^s,? 

Reading and analyzing each other's autobiographical writing 
can provide an excellent forum for such confrontations, enabling stu- 
dents to articulate their \'ievvs on conlro\ersial issues which have 
affected their li\ es and the ii\'es of their families and friends in per- 
sonal and powerful ways. Thus, we need onlv provide an arena — the 
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writing classroom — in which students are encourtiged to tell their own 
stories in voices that flow in a natural and liberating way- 
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How can language arts teachers best reach out to students in \'ie\v 
of the great di\'ersity and cultural differences represented in com- 
position classes today? 

Many uni\'ersity professors are charged, at present, with a dual 
responsibility in the teaching of composition. Thev not only must face 
the often difficult task of teaching basic writing to not-so-enthusiastic 
students, hut they also must deal with the matter of teaching a socially 
and culturally \'aried community of students. Manv students in uni- 
\'ersity composition classes are also faced with difficulties. They are 
often hindered from participating in academic dialogue because of the 
language used within the academy. A letter exchange project was one 
way that we sought to assist basic and/or beginning writing students 
in becoming more proficient in using written language as a means of 
communication. By setting up a letter exchange between English-as-a- 
second-language (ESL) students and freshman composition students, 
predominantly nativ e English speakers, we also believed that many of 
the cultural barriers would be lessened. 

Rationale 

When planning the letter exchange between ESL students and fresh- 
man composition students, our purpose was to assist them in improv - 
ing their writing skills while increasing their knowledge of cultures 
different from their own. .Another primary objectiv e was to increase 
student awareness of the readers (the audience) of their texts. Because 
the students would not know each other ani.1, therefore, would have 
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shared little, if any, cultural or social background knowledge, they 
would become more aware of the need to write more detailed and 
explanatory prose in order to communicate successfully with their 
audience. Since the letter writing project would last for most of the 
quarter (approximately seven weeks), we anticipated that the ex- 
tended exchange would provide students with opportunities to de- 
velop topics and to clarify perspectives. Feedback from a student's pen 
pal, asking for additional explanations or more descriptive details, for 
example, would be more effective, in most cases, than an instructor's 
comments written on an essay or journal entry, telling the student to 
develop or clarify a point. Also, because the students would be writing 
to unintormed readers about their personal experiences and their 
native countries, we believed that the student writers would be 
required to plan what they wanted to say and to pay close attention to 
details. 

In addition to the writing objectives mentioned above, we also 
believed that an important goal of this project was to provide students 
with an opportunity to expand their perceptions and ways of thinking 
about other cultures, while perhaps helping them to gain a sense of 
self-discovery and more objective evaluation of their own culture as 
well. The American students in the freshman composition classes had, 
for the most part, extremely limited contact with persons from other 
cultures (or even from outside their own social strata). Even if they 
had noticed international students on campus, they evidenced little 
communication with them other than in cursory greetings or occa- 
sional, brief discussions about class assignments. The international 
students in the ESL classes spoke frequently about being isolated from 
their American counterparts and assumed that Americans disliked 
them simply because the American students rarely included them in 
their social activities. After all, from the ESL students' perspective, it 
was the natives' responsibility to initiate a friendship with a visitor. 
Based upon these obvious gaps and deficits in understanding by both 
groups, we felt that the letter exchange would be a nonthreatening 
way of fostering a rich dialogue between them. 

A by-product of this exchange that we hoped for was an 
increased sense of self-awareness on the part of the students. By inter- 
preting their own cultures, these students would need to examine their 
own experiences and beliefs more carefully, and perhaps more criti- 
cally, than thoy ever had before. Also, the responses — often in answers 
to probing questions about irin/ something is done in a particular man- 
ner or done at all — from their pen pals would help them to be more 
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objective or nt least to see that other people hn\ e different beliefs and 
valid reasons for doing what they do. We were neither advocating a 
mass rejection of formerly held beliefs nor attempting to provok-^ 
alienation from home cultures; rather, we hoped that all the students 
would be able to sec their native cultures through new eyes and, from 
that experience, to develop a keener sense of inquisitiveness while 
becoming more tolerant of differences in others. For the students to see 
that this could be accomplished through writing would give them 
firsthand experience at seeing and using this powerful tool — language. 

Although we have, at times, suffered the technical difficulties of 
getting letters back and forth between the classes in as swift and effi- 
cient a manner as we would like, we have experienced the joy of see- 
ing students from different cultures and backgrounds engage in rich 
and fruitful dialogues that we believe serve to make language empow- 
ering rather than disempowering for those who often remain silent or 
passive in other classroom situations. 

Methodology 

The letter writing project usually ran for six or se\'en weeks of each 
quarter. We found that the project was most successful when begun 
during week two of the quarter, after class rolls had stabilized, and 
ended in week eight or nine before the end-of-the-quarter crush 
occurs. At the beginning of the project, an assignment sheet explaining 
the project and each student's responsibilities was handed out (see fig- 
ure 1). The sheet was read aloud in class, and students were allowed to 
ask questions and voice concerns. Students frequently verbalized their 
fears about finding enough to write about for seven weeks. The 
instructors tried to generate some enthusiasm for the project by dis- 
cussing the potential benefits. A group brainstorming session with the 
students to suggest benefits was one effective technique for doing this. 
By the end of the class discussion on benefits, e\'en students who were 
not enthusiastic about the project were willing to suspend judgment 
until after they had written a few letters. 

On one occasion, students who were particularly apprehensive 
about the project brainstormed possible problems. The problems 
ranged from concerns about handwriting to uncertainty about how to 
handle sensitive subjects, such as religion and politics. Then we dis- 
cussed how these problems could be sol\ ed or at least minimized; stu- 
dents first suggested solutions, followed bv the instructor ranking 
Ihem for effecli\eness or appropriateness. This brainstorming for 
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Letter Writing Assignment ] 

This qii.irtL'r you will ii.u c till' unique opportunity to write to otlior \ 
students .it L'All These students, who in most c.ises \\ ill be Americ.ins, .ire ; 
enrolled in FH lOT You will h.i\ e two pen p.iis whom vou will be corre- 
sponding witii. t)\ er the qii.irter, vou will write six letters to them. In these j 
letters, you c.in tell them .ibout vourself, \ our countrv, vour f.iniilv, or 
cinything else you would like to. You m.iv .ilso .isk them questions about 
themseh es, their fdmilies, .ind their interests. This exercise will .illow vou to 
correspond with someone besides vour instructor. You will be .ible to .isk 
questions .ibout America, UAI5, Al.ib.ima, or .invtliing else vou li.i\e been 
j wondering about. In .iddition. it will he a unique experience for vour pen p.il 
■ to find out about your country, culture, and customs. ; 
i It is \ ery important that vou turn in your letters when llie\' are due. : 
' Failure to turn in letters when thev are due will result in a se\ ere penalt\' for \ 
'. you, and it will also adx ersely affect the person you are corresponding with. j 
One time during the quarter, you will also ser\ e as the letter carrier for our i 
I class. "I'ou will be responsible for gi'- ing out the letters from the FH 101 class, | 
j checking off who has receix ed letters, taking up letters from the EH UK) cl.iss, i 
and checking off who has written letters to their pen pals. There will be a ; 
I Master List of .ill the students and their pen pals on which vou will recorcl the i 
I information. During the first week of class, we will .issign the letter c.irrier 1 
; duties. ' 

You may write on notebook paper or an\ other type of paper \ ou wish. j 

; ^ou may write vour letters on a tvpewriter or on a word processor. If \'ou | 

i write the letters in longhand, it is important that \ou write clearK' so that the i 

'< letter is easy to read. i 
] When vou turn'in the letter, fold it in half, lengthwise. On the outside of 

i the letter, write: j 
TO: \'our pen pal s name 

VROM: Your name [ 

DATi:: . 

Do not worry about gramni.ir or spelling. I he major obiective of these 
letters is to coiiniiiniiuilr. So, voitr focus should be on the content of \ our 
letters, not the form. 

Figure 1. The project assignment sheet. 

probk-m.s pnn c-d si) helpful in reducing obstacles thnt we recommend 
it highly. 

The letter writing project began with the HSL students writing 
letters of introduction to the American students, The American stu- 
dents answered with their own letters of introduction and with 
answers to the questions raised bv their pen pals. The instructors sug- 
gested that students begin bv telling about themseh es and their fami- 
lies. Intormation about where they attended high school, what thev 
were m.ijoring in, and wh\' the\' chose to attend school in Birmingham 
were common in these initial letters. In order to keep the exchange of 
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ideas flowing, the instructors also suggested that each letter should 
contain at least one information question (yes/no questions don't usu- 
ally initiate extended discours'^). 

The next order of business was to match up pen pals. The fresh- 
man composition instructor handed out the letters to her students and 
recorded the names of the American students and their ESL student 
pen pals. During most quarters, the instructors did not attempt to 
match students in anv particular manner. Students were allowed to 
trade pen pais the first day, but most of the time they didn't. On the 
few occasions when students did trade, they did so because they 
wanted to write to a member of the opposite sex. The matching-up 
process was \ aried only once; the third quarter that we used the letter 
exchange, we allowed students to meet and choose their pen pals. This 
proved to inhibit students. As it turned out, they were more comfort- 
able writing to someone whom they had never met. Tht instructors 
also felt that allowing students to meet at the beginning of the quarter 
lessened the overall effectiveness of the project. 

Once the pen pals were matched up and anv trading completed, 
a master list was compiled and distributed to each participating 
instructor. The ESL classes were normallv half the size of the freshman 
composition classes, so each ESL student usually wrote to two Ameri- 
can students. Of course, the classes were not always evenlv divided. 
Whene\ er this occurred, we solicited \'oIunteers to write to two pen 
pals. Students usually volunteered eagerly; only rarely was it neces- 
sary to encourage students to volunteer to write extra letters. 

Four instructors participated over the course of the letter 
exchange project. Each instructor was allowed to make some modifica- 
tions in the way the letter exchange was handled to better meet the 
needs of the indi\ idual classes. The constant for all classes was the 
physical exchange of letters. Mailboxes with the instructors' names 
and course numbers were provided by the English department in the 
faculty mailroom. Immediatelv following class, the letters were placed 
in the appropriate mailbox and were available for pickup before the 
next class period. Teachers or assigned "mail carriers" were responsi- 
ble for picking up and distributing the letters. 

Grading 

Students rivei\ ed a grade for tln> letter exchange project at the end of 
the quarter. I'ach instructor decided on how the project would be 
counted in her class, in the i;Si. classes, the loltor writing assignment 
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usually counted 10 percent of the final grade; in the freshman compo- 
sition classes, this assignment counted 20 percent. For all the classes, 
the letter exchange grade was based on the student's participation in 
the project — writing the required number of letters and fulfilling the 
minimum length requirement of one single-spaced page per letter. The 
content of the letters was not evaluated per se, but instructors did 
spot-check the letters to be sure that the students were following the 
assignment. 

"Letter Day" 

"Letter Day" was determined by our academic calendar. Regular 
classes meet Monday/Wednesday and Tuesday /Thursday at our uni- 
versity, giving a four-day break between the end and the beginning of 
the week. We decided to give the ESL students the longer, four-day 
weekend to write their letters since they were writing to two pen pals 
and generally needed more time per letter. Therefore, in tne ESL 
classes, "Letter Day" was usually Monday or Tuesday, and in the 
freshman composition classes, "Letter Day" was generally Wednesday 
or Thursday. When the instructor or the letter carrier entered the class- 
room on "Letter Day," students immediately began asking questions: 
"Did I get a letter?" "When are we going to read the letters?" "Can we 
read the letters now?" Rarely do students get so involved in writing 
assignments that they clamor for them. 

Letters were handed out at the beginning of class or immedi- 
ately before the midpoint break. Time was always provided for stu- 
dents to read their letters. Frequently, they wanted to share parts of the 
letters with their classmates and their instructors. Sometimes they 
wanted to compare responses or to share questions. One of the most 
popular questions for the international students to ask was about 
slang or colloquial expressions. They loved to write the slang words 
on the board and discuss them with their classmates. The ESL students 
wanted to try out these new words immediately; then they practiced 
them for weeks, again something which they rarely did with their 
"academ ic" N'ocabulary. 

Problems 

Two related logistical problems that arose each time we used the letter 
writing project were student absences and withdrawals. In theory, stu- 
dents, whether present or absent, were responsible for seeing that their 
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pen pals received letters each week. Some students did send letters 
when they had to miss class. But, of course, there were occasions when 
letters were absent along with their authors. The standing assignment 
was that students were to write their pen pals each week even if they 
did not receive a letter. The absent pen pals were responsible for 
answering all the letters they received as soon as possible upon their 
return. 

The problem became a bit stickier with student withdrawals. 
Student populations in our classes rarely remained constant through- 
out an entire quarter. Each quarter, several students withdrew from 
the classes, sometimes as late as midterm. Whenever this happened, 
volunteers would once again be solicited to write additional letters. 
The worst problem with student withdrawal occurred when students 
did not withdraw officially for several weeks, leaving their pen pals in 
limbo. It might he two or three weeks before the instructor knew the 
exact status of the absent student. After attempting several solutions, 
we finally settled on a procedure. Students who did not receive letters 
from their pen pals were to continue writing to them for two weeks. 
During the second week, they were also to write to the instructor of 
the absent student, alerting the instructor to the problem. The instruc- 
tor answered the student's le tter, thus ensuring that the student would 
receive at least one letter on the next "Letter Day." Then the instructor 
would find a \'olunteer to write to the absent student's pen pal until 
the student returned or until the end of the quarter, if the student with- 
drew. Another way to address this problem would be to compile a list 
of volunteers at the beginning of the project who would v/rite letters 
when students were absent. These "replacements" would prevent any 
pen pal from missing more than one letter. 

In addition to the logistical problems, several student-centered 
problems have occurred during the course of the letter writing project. 
The matter of names has been a dilemma each quarter, albeit a minor 
one. Neither the American nor the international students can easily 
distinguish the gender of their pen pals from their names. The male 
students, in particular, find this a disconcerting situation. The instruc- 
tors quickly learned to suggest that students tell their age and gencier 
in their letters of introduction. Some international students solved the 
name problem by choosing (or having their classmates give them) 
American names. The American students were impressed by this ges- 
ture. This spirit of cooperation demonstrated by the international stu- 
dents heightened the interest of the American students in participating 
in the letter exchange 
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Another common complaint \'oicod by students was that some 
of their questions did not get answered. While the students viewed 
this as a problem, the instructors used such instances as learning 
opportunities. Sometimes the international students did not answer 
questions because they thought they were too personal. Malaysian stu- 
dents were often shocked by. the directness of their pen pals' questions 
about their dating practices. American students were surprised by 
some of the questions about money and the cost of personal items, 
such as clothes or cars, from their Latin American pen pals; Class dis- 
cussions about what is and is not considered polite in various cultures 
were extremely revealing to both groups. The international students 
were surprised at how informal American students were when writing 
to strangers; they had anticipated longer "introductory" periods. At 
other times, students did not answer questions because they did not 
understand them. The reasons for this varied. Sometimes students had 
not phrased questions well; other times they had assumed that their 
pen pals knew more about a topic than they actually did. Instructors 
encouraged students to ask for clarification from their pen pals when 
there were questions or other items which were confusing in the let- 
ters. As a result, students began developing a keener sense of audi- 
ence. This was evident during peer-review sessions. After the letter 
exchange, students were more likely to identify places in essays that 
needed additional information or more explanation. Students also 
commented that they proofread more carefully, especially those stu- 
dents whose pen pals had written questions prompted by what turned 
out to be a misspelled or carelessly omitted word. 

Major problems between pen pals arose only on two occasions, 
in one situation, a thirty-year-old di\'orced mother was writing to a 
nineteen-year-old Saudi Arabian male. The Saudi student was not 
very tc'ictful in the questions he asked about her personal situation; he 
quite adamantly \-oiced his opinions about women's roles, imposing 
his Saudi \'iews on American women. The American student was si- 
multaneously surprised, hurt, and angry. She discussed the situation 
with her instructor and with her pen pal's instructor. After writing her 
response, she again requested feedback from the instructors. She 
attempted to explain the American perspective on women's rights; her 
answer was polite but firm. Unfortunately, the Saudi student was not 
receptive to the American student's letter. He refused to acknowledge 
his pen pal's letters. Intervention by his instructor did not alleviate the 
problem; new pen pals were assigned, with the Saudi student being 
gi\ en a male pen pal. Although we would have preferred that the stu- 
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dents work through the difficulties, the situation was a learning one. 
Discussions about cultural differences, conflicting belief systems, and 
the power of written language were productive outgrowths of this sit- 
uation. 

The only other major problem between pen pals was the result 
of religious differences. While the instructors had anticipated that stu- 
dents might encounter some difficulties because of the wide variety of 
religions represented in our classes, we did not anticipate that a prob- 
lem would arise between two Christians. An eighteen-year-old Ameri- 
can student, who was an enthusiastic Christian, was writing to a 
twenty-year-old Chinese Christian. While they shared many of the 
same beliefs, the Chinese student was l.->terested in many other things 
besides religion. She was continually disappointed because her pen 
pal would not answer any of her questions unless they were about reli- 
gion; every letter from her American pen pal was filled with long 
explanations about how happy her life as a Christian was. This one- 
subject discourse became quite tedious for the Chinese student. While 
the instructors did not forbid writing about religion, they did warn 
students about using their letters as tools for proselytizing. We encour- 
aged curiosity but discouraged preaching. 

Student Reactions 

Throughout the three quarters that this letter writing project has been 
used, certain aspects of this exercise have remained the same, even 
though we have been continually fine-tuning it. The students in both 
the freshman composition classes and the ESL classes are usually sur- 
prised by the assignment. A few are resistant to the idea of-writing let- 
ters, as is expected. But one of the most surprising elements of this 
activity is how quickly this ambivalence and opposition changes into 
enthusiastic participation. As soon as the first set of letters arrives, the 
students begin to get into the spirit of the project. Each week on "Let- 
ter Day," they want the letters handed out immediately. Writing 
becomes more than a requirement to be fulfilled; it becomes a means of 
communication, a way of reaching out, discovering, and exploring. 
Being able to use writing in this manner is a new and exciting experi- 
ence for most of these students. They begin to see the potential that 
effective writing holds. 

One of the greatest treasures ot the exploration that has surfaced 
in the exchanges between the two classes is the questioning, The 
American students, for example, are frequently asked about every- 
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thing from "safe" topics about school and home life in the U.S. to 
"hot" issues concerning politics, gender, and social class. Students 
have raised questions concerning the celebration of holidays in vari- 
ous societies as well as how education is defined and valued in differ- 
ent cultures. Through the stream of questions flowing between the 
groups, American students have gained insight concerning hovy 
America is viewed by various nations, whether friendly or hostile, 
while developing a sensitivity to the fact that international students 
are people who live, love, and experience problems just as Americans 
do. ESL students, on the other hand, have developed lasting friend- 
ships and cleared up many misconceptions about Americans and 
American life. They are amazed chat American families can be loving 
and supportive while simultaneously fostering independence and crit- 
ical thinking. 

At the end of two of the letter exchange projects, student reac- 
tions have been solicited (see figure 2). Only one student has re- 
sponded that the letter exchange was not enjoyable. Fewer than 10 
percent of the students who returned the survey expressed a prefer- 
ence for keeping a journal instead of writing to a pen pal. The most 
common responses about what they liked most about the letter 
exchange fell into the following categories: (1) knowing someone from 
a different race, culture, or religion; (2) communicating informally 
with other people; (3) learning about things they didn't know about 
before; (4) making friends. One response to this question from an ESL 
student revealed how quickly the friendships developed and hovv 
meaningful they had become for some of the students: "We met new 
people and sometimes we shared special things and problems with 
them." More than half of the students declined to answer the question 
about what they disliked about the letter writing assignment because 
they said they liked everything. These were undoubtedly students 
who never missed any letters. The other dislikes listed were related to 
not receiving letters on "Letter Day." 

Students offered several specific benefits of the project. Many 
ESL students said that they felt more comfortable writing in English 
because they had written to a native speaker who wasn't a teacher and 
had been understood. Other students said that they proofread things 
more carefully now. The American students liked learning about other 
countries; they also liked learning about how America is percei\'ed bv 
others. Several students commented that it was refreshing to be able to 
write about things which interested them. A few students wrote that it 
helped them to write about their past experiences. A number of Amer- 
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Letter Exchange Project Questionnaire 

This quiirter wc been in\ ol\ ed in d letter writing project. The instruc- 
I tors lire interested in knowing what you thuik nbout this dsiiignment. Plense 
answer as iiccurately and as honestly as you can. 

1. Did \'ou enjov the letter writing project? 

YF.S NO 

2. Would \ ou ha\ e preferred to write a journal which your instructor read 
instead of writing letters to other students? 

Yl-.S NO 

3. What did vou like most about the letter writing project? 



4. What did vou like least about the letter writing project? 



5. How do you think this assignment has helped to imprin e your writing 
abilities? 



(i. W hat suggestions do you ha\ e to impro\ e the letter writing project? 

I 



Figure 2. Project evaluation questionnaire. 

lean students were astounded by how well some of the international 
students could write in a second (or third) language. The ESL students, 
on the other hand, found it helpful to see how native speakers actually 
wrote (especially compared with textbook examples of standard 
English). 

Students suggested that the letter exchange project continue. A 
few students commented that they would have liked to have had the 
letters kept in a folder and the folder "mailed." These students 
thought it would be helpful to reread the letters they had written as 
well as reread their pen pals' letters. Many of the students who wrote 
letters during class said they wanted ir .ire time; some suggested writ- 
ing the letters as homework instead of answering them in class. Other 
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comments wore concornod with the logistics of exchanging letters, sev- 
eral of which wore implemented. 

Overall, American and international students agreed that the 
letter exchange was a positi\'e experience. It nurtured friendships and 
broiidened unclerstandings for many of the students in\'ol\'ed. 

Benefits 

The American students participated enthusiastically in the letter 
exchange, e\'en those who vvere a bit apprehensive at first. The greatest 
benefits for the American students were learning about non-American 
cultures and practicing writing for very diverse audiences. Most of the 
American students wanted to learn about the dating and marriage 
customs of tiie international stucients. Some were curious about the 
reactions of international students to American life and to their Ameri- 
can student counterparts, while others wanted a clearer understand- 
ing of the political conditions and climate of particular countries. The 
American students were usually impressed with the international stu- 
dents' expertise in mathematics, it was a common occurrence for 
tutoring exchanges to grow out of the lette*- exchange. American stu- 
dents helped with English, history, sociology, and psychology, while 
international students helped with math, physics, and chemistry 
courses. The American students were often tra\'el consultants. They 
pro\'ided their international pen pals with information about Atlanta, 
New Orleans, and Memphis as well as local attractions around Bir- 
mingham. The American students always questioned their pen pals 
about their trips; the reactions of their pen pals to these locales ga\'e 
the American students new perspectives on their region. 

The ESL students commented each cjuarter that the thing they 
appreciated most about the letter writing project was that they got to 
meet Americans. One of the common complaints heard from ESL stu- 
dents prior to the letter exchange regarded their lack of American 
friends. International students constantly asked how they could 
de\ elop friendships with Americans. The letter writing project turned 
out to be one answer to this problem. Although not all of the pen pals 
became close friends, a number of them continued to communicate 
after the project ended. Other ESL students expressed groat enthusi- 
asm about the opportunity to ask Americans questions through the let- 
ters about America, American families, and American social customs. 
Onv question asked regularly by the ESL students was why Americans 
want to mo\e away from home so soon after graduating from high 
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school. The information recei\'ed through the letter exchange served to 
assist international students in forming more realistic perceptions of 
Americans and the American way of life, thus combating many of the 
grossly distorted perceptions they had formed based on their \'iewing 
of tele\'ision and movies. 

hi an attempt to encourage interaction between students, the 
instructors arranged a lunch meeting one quarter at a restaurant on the 
last Friday of the term, hi theory, students were to meet the pen pals 
they had been writing to all quarter; in reality, many of the students 
had already met their pen pals. Only about one-third of the students 
attended. Many were studying for final exams or had other commit- 
ments, but the ones who attended were delighted to meet their pen 
pals. Looking back on the experience, the instructors realized that a 
meeting earlier in the quarter, perhaps soon after midterm exams, 
might have been more successful. 

The international students frequently asked for advice about the 
campus, about registration and drop/add procedures, and about 
extracurricular activities. Two questions frequently asked were "Could 
you explain the sorority/fraternity system?" and "What is Homecom- 
ing?" The American students were also quizzed in detail about foot- 
ball and basketball. Holidays were also favorite topics. During winter 
quarter, some students seemed always to be writing about holidays — 
Chinese New Year, Presidents' Day, Valentine's Day, Easter. Students 
would sometimes invite their pen pals to participate in holiday-related 
activities. 

Many ESL students learned much about the English language 
through their correspondence with the American students. They dis- 
co\'ereu, for example, tliat their American peers were a rich source of 
slang and colloquial expressions. Such expressions as "take a chill 
pill," "get a life," and "get a grip" were fascinating to the ESL students. 
Learning what these expressions meant gave them more confidence 
wheri they encountered American students. Slang words that were also 
"regular" words, such as "bad" (meaning "really good") and "fresh" 
(meaning "extremely special"), were particularly confusing to ESL stu- 
dents. Their American pen pals helped to demystify these words by ox- 
plaining them. This "real-life vocabulary," as one ESL student de- 
scribed it, quickly found its way into the active vocabulary of the 
international students as well as people in the community and on cam- 
pus. Being able to use colloquial English with Americans off-campus 
lielped the international students feel that they belonged. 
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Conclusions 

While the letter exchange between ESL students and freshman compo- 
sition students helped the international students develop an under- 
standing and awareness of American expression, it also proved useful 
in helping them see grammar and punctuation rules put into practice 
by living, breathing people. Because most of the students in the ESL 
classes would be mainstreamed into English composition classes, it 
was quite beneficial for them to see the writing of first-language 
English speakers. Some ESL students found it surprising, but at the 
same time comforting, to disco\'er that American students also made 
grammatical errors. On the other hand, the American students gained 
a greater sensiti\'ity to the struggle that manv second-language writers 
face. Through the letters from their international pen pals, the Ameri- 
cans became more aware of the role of sentence and paragraph struc- 
ture and of grammar and spelling in effecti\'e written communication. 

The dialogue that has taken place between our classes bv no 
means offers the ultimate solution to the cross-cultural ciifficulties ex- 
isting on our campuses anci in our classrooms. Howe\ er, we are confi- 
cient that this acti\'ity represents one important step that language arts 
teachers can take in providing opportunities for students of \ aried so- 
cial and cultural backgrounds to explore, collaborate, and listen — us- 
ing language as a mechanism for cooperati\ e learning, self-actualiza- 
tion, and, possibly, social change. As we recognize the importance of a 
positive self-image and of self-confidence in language development 
and effecti\ e language use, we ha\ e sought through this collaborative 
language exercise to strengthen bonds anci pro\ ide an opportunit\' for 
students to hear many different \ oices and to recognize varied per- 
spectives. 

Through their experiences of communicating with these differ- 
ent \ oices, the students feel more confident in their own abilit\' to use 
written language to communicate. As the\- write about their experi- 
ences anci beliefs, the letter exchange helps students to ciiscover their 
own \'oices. They also become, in most cases, more tolerant or less 
afraid of people from other cultures, allowing lines of communication 
to open which were pre\ iouslv closed. The letter exchange project pro- 
\ ides students with a nonthreatening but extremeh- rich language 
experience, one whose effects can be profound and far-reaching. 



8 "Delicious of the New": 
ESL as Poetry, 
EFL as Literary Analysis 
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Just as I cherish those unique phrases in Heart Of Dnrbw^ti which 
Conrad deri\ ed from his Polish idiom, I ha\'e been charmed by 
the fresh formulations brought to English bv my high school and 
uni\ ersity students whose first-language syntax and \ ocabulary pre- 
dispose them to ignore banal constructions — on which native English 
speakers tend to rely — in fa\ or of what makes sense to them, and what 
makes music to me. When, for instance, a defector from Shanghai told 
me he had "seized refuge" in the West, I heard his struggle far more 
than I should ha\ e had he identified himself simpU' as a refugee. 

Thus have I encouraged student writers and their peer editors to 
re\ ere, sa\ e, and exploit such serendipitous language in drafts. E\-en 
as a teacher of mainstream English classes and one without anv special 
TESL training, I knew that this pedagogical strategy had the happy 
effect of instilling in ESL students pride in their special abilities and, 
thereby, encouraging fluency in English. 

The inspiration to shape this concept into a focused teaching 
unit came, finally, from mv correspondence with a batik artist whom I 
had met in Yogyakarta, Indonesia. As is the case with many Asians I 
ha\ e encountered since teaching at international schools, first, in Hong 
Kong and, at present, in Jakarta, this \ oung man eagerly sought to 
practice his English with a real-li\-e American, so we wrote to each 
other regularly. 1 used excerpts from his letters in my classes as exam- 
ples of the inventiveness of a writer new to a language. 

Indeed, the examples affected my own craft. Teaching and writ- 
ing do mutually inspire! As I, in search of paradigms, reread the sheaf 
of letters from Yogyakarta, I thought I might try to develop a pastiche 
that would work as a poem. Sections of the result, "The Apprentice," 
follow: 
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Thanks for your letter ngain, 
ciimt's with special 
of wonderful words. 1 want 
to hearing the often it . . . 

I used the border of the language. Do \-ou know? 

Why 1 looking about you 

astonished 

of my works? 

Thanks of your flattery, 

1 iim li\ ing on the sky . . . 

1 want to show the best. 
You will 

delicious of the new. 
Mav you heavenly 
more happiness to me. 

Enormous! . . . 

To separate vourself from your coimtry 
also the family yourself. 
Within 1 think it's impossible 
and so I can't say of flattery, 
exception 

to put up my thumb! . . . 
But for me 

I am wrestling with the hot wax 
and to frighten! 

The e\ ent of language to use myself, 

maybe I'll wordless 

if 1 am speaking directly 

because 1 ha\'en't more the words. 

The language of dictionary in I used it, 

know is means it! . . . 

Sincerely, 
Roto 

PS 1 am sorrv if my words 

do not take pleasure in your heart. 

If / could do it, so could my high school students at Hong Kong Inter- 
national School. 1 developed the following unit in an elective creative 
writing course with a group of juniors and seniors who were microcos- 
mic of the school's population. Slightly more than half of the class of 
twenty-five were Americans and other native English speakers, but a 
large minority came to Hong Kong and to an American-style, English- 
speaking school from many different Asian and European nations. 
Fnglish proficiency and academic ability ranged as widely as pass- 
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ports at HKIS, but that was hardly a handicap in a unit that celebrates 
and relies on linguistic diversity. 

Unit: ESL as Poetry 

1. Distribute and read "The Apprentice." The class should 
examine the poem as it would an American pcu'm from the 
canon. (Tvpically, 1 divide the clas^ into threesomes who are 
instructed to search for the p(X>m's oddities — clues, 1 pro- 
fess, to the nature of a work — and its striking lines and lan- 
guage.) 

2. After each trio reports its findings, reveal the author of the 
poem and describe its genesis. (1 always bring in tiie origi- 
nal letters in case it becomes necessary to convince the 
doubters.) 

3. Using words and phrases selected by students, investigate 
with the class why RcHo wrote them. What does "wrestling 
with the hot wax" or "to put up my thumb" or "delicious of 
tlie new" evoke in readers and listeners? 

4. Use the dictionary to follow Roto's search for what he deter- 
mined to be the mot /Hsfc. 

Roto's ingenuous ignorance of the denotative and connotatiw 
aspects of EngHsh vocabulary allow him, after all, to blur the distinc- 
tion and, thus, to create figurative language. I find this a dramatic 
demonstration of how figures of speecli de\ elop from the stretching of 
language and of meaning. 

The next step in the unit derives from my belief, as a writer and 
teacher, that prose provides a path, a useful early draft, to poetry. In- 
deed, as an introduction to poetry writing, the students in my creative 
writing classes clip out provocative newspaper paragraphs, copy these 
excerpts by hand in formats thai look and sound poetic to them, and ul- 
timately reshape and revise current events into original verses. This 
exercise in "refined found poetry" (see Penha, "Refined") provides apt 
preparation for the following prose-to-poetry metamorphosis: 

lnvi^o students to ask why the poem has found the form in 
which it exists: Whv do certain lines enjamb? Why are the 
different threads of Roto's messages separated in the poem, 
whereas each of the sources (the letters) focuses on on(? spe- 
cific idea? 1 low do these disparate stan/as connect? 

What actually occurs is that students ask me why 1 did what 1 
did. Because this personal interchange vivifies, rather than merelv 
points to, poetic technique, 1 suggest strongly that teachers generate 
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their own models rather than use mine. The ensuing colloquy 
responds at last to that traditional, anticlimactic query by students of 
literature: "But how do you know that's what the poet was thinking?" 
The question of intention is not fallacious here; it is formative! Stu- 
dents love to grill teachers. Let them. Let them meet a writer. You. And 
let them see that you have attempted the very assignment you are 
about to offer them: 

6. Assign students to find a stretch of unrefined, unedited 
writing by a person relati\'ely new to English or by some- 
one whtise nonstandard English is nonetheless communica- 
tive and/or entertaining. Suggest that perhaps they can 
find, like the source of "The Apprentice," a series of letters, 
a diary written by a friend, a relati\'e, or by themselves, or 
perhaps the rough draft of something written in this or 
another class. If some students don't think they can get hold 
of a manuscript, encourage them to tape or take notes on an 
interview with someone whose English, like Roto's, is natu- 
rally imagistic in its striving to convey. (If the class contains 
se\'eral such Ii\'ing resources, I allow time for this in-house 
research.) Students who choose the oral approach might 
break the ice by asking their subjects to relate a fa\'orite 
story. (Everyone has a pet anecdote she or he tells at the 
slightest prompting!) 

7. When students return with their transcripts and manu- 
scripts, ask them to read aloud to a partner, and instruct 
them to circle any phrases, sentences, or words that strike 
the reader or listener as beautiful or fun. If the student pairs 
find any of these passages difficult to comprehend in stan- 
dard English, they should try to translate them as best they 
can and jot down the paraphrases in the margins for future 
reference. 

8. Still in pairs, each student should again read the draft 
aloud, this time looking and listening for phrases, sen- 
tences, and words that seem irrelevant to the main thrust of 
the piece. (Referring to "The Apprentice," 1 remind students 
that some tangents pro\ ide important ironies or represent 
well the mind of the speaker; these should be circled and 
retained at this time.) But students should put a light line 
through useless irrelevancies. 

V). Guided to try to retain the circled parts and eliminate the 
lined irrele\ancies, students should write new drafts of 
their pieces — still in prose, but expanded, contracted, rear- 
ranged, and altered as they see fit. 

10. Partnered with a classmate again, students should ask their 
colleagues to read their second drafts and indicate in writ- 
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ing what's there — what story, idea, conflict, or character 
struggles to reveal itself in the piece. 

11. With the goal of clarifying and dramatizing rohnt's already 
there in the piece, students should pursue the revising/edit- 
ing process. ("Relax," I tell my students, "because all your 
decisions remain tentative until the final draft. And remem- 
ber, too, what we learned when we 'refined found poetry': 
this piece now belongs to you. You found it; you have the 
responsibility to change it in any way that will enhance its 
style and allow it to communicate something to a reader.") 

In that original high school creative writing class, I encouraged 
students to shape the pieces into poems by the final draft. When I later 
used this unit in a freshman composition course at a large New York 
City university, I hoped students would discover the nature of narra- 
tive and voice as well as the delights of diversity in diction. For these 
purposes, prose drafts sufficed. 

I tell all my students that the success rate for this exercise — the 
percentage of students 'vho will really like what they finally create — is 
about 55 percent. Since my students choose, from among all projects, 
which final drafts they wish to be graded, they are content with the 
prognosis. And as we read our works around and aloud, we are, as 
writers and indiviciuals, amused, assured, and fortified by delicious 
eccentricities such as "the air smelled ambiguous" or "I released the 
stifle of my scream." 

EFL as Literary Analysis 

Students' native knowledge of languages other than English provides 
a special opportunity in the study of literature as well as in writing. 

In the midst of preparing lessons on variant English renditions 
of the ancient Chinese "Cold Mountain" poems, I was struck anew 
with the scintillating art of translation and how translation recquires, 
inherently, the adapter to interpret the original critically as much as 
linguistically. Translation is, in this way, our most venerable decon- 
struction! 

Thus do 1 offer literature students the chance, as one of several 
project choices, to translate a canonical work into a non-English lan- 
guage in which they are tluent. Although conceived as a fair option for 
my American and European students, who are ret|uired to take United 
States literature as part of Hong Kong International School's curricu- 
lum, this assignment remains in my repertoire, stateside or overseas. 1 
offer it to all of my literature students, secondary and university. 
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beginning and ad\'cinced. Since it promises an engaging detour from 
the typical, the exercise attracts some native English speakers who are 
willing to practice their own second languages. 

Inasmuch as my own fluencies beyond English are limited to 
rusty French and pidgin Indonesian, I claim no right to judge the accu- 
racy of the students' translations. Happily, colleagues from modern 
language departments are usually eager to collaborate with me on this 
task. If no staff member possesses expertise to help me evaluate the 
achievement in a particular language, I require, prior to my approval 
of the project proposal, that the student find for me an incorruptible 
referee. 

I assess the line-by-line diary, which is also assigned and sub- 
mitted with the translation, in which the student documents how and 
whv all translanguage decisions were made, employing the criteria 
and techniques studied in the course. In her work on Sylvia I'lath's 
"Edge," Susan, an HKIS eleventh grader, discovered that "the sen- 
tences and lines of the poem had to be structured just as in Plath's 
original so that the reader could get the same feeling in Spanish . . . 
very brain-racking!" 

Susan's classmate Alex, who translated Dorothy Parker's story 
"Soldiers of the Republic" into Spanish, reported that he had to use 
idioms unrelated to the English in order "to keep the natural mood 
and feeling of the original": 

From "Soldiers of the Republic" by Dorothy Parker: 

That Sunda\- aftomtxin we sat with tlie Swoui^li girl in the big 
cafe in Valencia. W'c had \ ermouth in thick goblet:., eacii witii a 
cube honeycombed gray ice in it. Tiie waiter was so proud of 
tiiat ice he could hardl\' bear to iea\'e the glasses on the table, 
and thus part from it foie\ er. He wenl to his duty — all o\ er the 
room Ihvy were clapping their hands and hissing to draw iiis 
attention — but he looked back o\ er his shoulder. (163) 

Alex's translation into Spanish: 

Aqiiel doniingo, en la tardt', nos sentamos con la iiiuchacha 
sueca en el restaurante en Valencia. Tuximos <<Cin/ano>. on 
copas densas, cada cual con un peda/o de hielo gris de colniena. 
LI camarrero tenia tanto orguilo del iiielo ciue casi no pudo dejar 
las copas en la mesa, despidiendose de eiias para siempre. HI se 
fue a su deber — por todo e! cuarto la gente le daba una 
painieada y silbaba para genar su atencion — pero e! miro por 
detras de su honibro. 
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A colleague born in Seoul found flaws in Joon- Young's Korean 
transliteration of "The Act," but I think, nonetheless, the visual- 
minded William Carlos Williams would have appreciated the new 
look given to his poem. Certainly, it was thrilling for Joon-Young's 
classmates — and his teacher — to hear the colloquial language of Will- 
iams set to an Asian melody: 

"The Act" by William Carlos Williams*: 

There were the roses, in the rain. 
Don't cut them, I pleaded. 

They won't last, she s.iid 
But they're so beautiful 

where the\' are. 
Agh, we were all beautiful once, she 

said, 

and cut thorn and ga\'e them to me 
in my hand. 

Joon-Young's translation into Korean 

^j-^I ^^'■l ^H-^, ul^'il. 

JLeil ^ 71- iL, ^bi^-y. 

Publication of these projects, in anthologies distributed through- 
out the school or as broadsides made public in classrooms and hall- 
ways, makes manifest students' esteem for, and an institution's pride 
in, interchanges among languages and cultures. Even though neither 1 
nor most of mv students can recite the calligraphic and pictographic 
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languages of Asia, we learn, as audiences to one another's projects, to 
relish the aesthetics of these once-foreign tongues. 

In James Weldon Johnson's "The Creation," Michael, a Sin- 
gaporean teenager, found "very powerful language that really shouts 
out at the reader. Imitating this style was the hardest part, as I had 
often to erase a Chinese phrase again and again to replace it with a 
stronger expression": 

From "The Creation" by James Weldon Johnson; 

Then the green grass sprouted. 

And the little red flowers blossomed, 

The pine tree pointed his finger to the sky. 

And the oak spread out his arms. 

The lakes cuddled down in the hollows of the ground, 

And the ri\'ers ran down to the sea; 

And God smiled again. 

And the rainbow appeared, 

And curled itself around his shoulder. 

Then God raised his arm and he wa\'ed his hand 

0\'er the sea and over the land. 

And he said: Bring forth! Bring forth! 

And quicker than God could drop his hand. 

Fishes and fowls 

And beasts and birds 

Swam the ri\ ers and the seas. 

Roamed the forests and the woods. 

And split the air with their wings. 

And God said: That's good! 

Michael's translation into Chinese: 
r^i^m^^ tli '£ ^ -f ^.t , 

i»r 7i<- it A ?^ ^ ; 

if -T- ir. ^ , 

^ ^3 ;|- ■;i 51 ji , 
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Wrote Michael in his diary, "I was very excited after finishing 
the translation and reading it out loud, for the style was much like 
lohnson's. By imitating the tone of Johnson's voice, I had actually 
interpreted the poem as precisely as possible." 

Precisely. 
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U.S. Gmnt High School, Van Nuys, California 

Teaching English, especially writing, must bo one of the most ex- 
citing pfofcssions possible. The depth and immensity of ideas 
h that are generated through class discussions about related litera- 
ture, film, and current events can be constant sources of amazement. 
-An English teacher who teaches a novel, for example, often finds that 
he or she is also teaching the history of the era and, in certain in- 
stances, part of another discipline, say, science, as well. Any English 
teacher who teaches writing as a process finds students thoughtfully 
examining their own lives and their own knowledge to learn how to 
cope with life's changes. And good English teaching rec]uires breaking 
through the walls of isolated classrooms and reaching out to other dis- 
ciplines and to personal experience. 

The short unit detailed here calls for students to examine what 
they have learned from social studies and science. It can also involve 
fine art or graphic arts such as drafting. Thus, it is an interdisciplinary 
approach to learning. The unit was first presented as a single lesson at 
a writing workshop for teachers by Sandra Rodgors, of the Long Beach 
Unified School District, and Sherryl Broyles, of the Los Angeles Uni- 
fied School District. They presented this lesson as a prototype for the 
California Learning Assessment S>'stem (CLAS) test. The' ideas pre- 
sented at the workshop inspired me to expand the lesson into a unit, 
adapting it to my liSL and English classrooms. 

1 ha\ e taught this unit to students of varying abilities from the 
seventh-grade through twelfth-grade lev els. Jo demonstrate the unit's 
versatility, I ha\'e included here writing samples from two diverse 
groups of students at U.S. Clrant High School in the Los Angeles Uni- 
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fied School District. One set of snmplos is from a sophomore honors 
English class with an ethnic makeup of 50 percent Hispanic, 25 percent 
Anglo, 13 percent Asian, and 12 percent Armenian. The reading level 
and writing abilities of some of the students reflect the difficulty of 
their English language development. But these students are motivated 
and eager to do well. The other set of samples is from an English-as-a- 
second-lnnguage (ESL) writing class that is predominantly Hispanic, 
but which includes 10 percent Asian students. These students have 
been studying English for less than two years. 

The ideas generated within this unit provide a common ground 
for all the students. The poem used in this lesson, "A Winter's Tale," 
by Ruth Lechlitner, is easily read and understood by a wide range of 
students. This poem addresses a common fear, the destruction of our 
planet, yet it furnishes hope by allowing the reader to see a solution. 
No poet writes a poem that is intended to be used at a certain grade or 
reading le\'el, but this poem seems to suit students in the secondary 
grades. 

Depending on the needs of the class and the goals of the teacher, 
this unit can take from three to more than fi\ e class periods. 1 have 
found that the ideas generated by the students are much too involved, 
too complex, to rush through. Preferring to explore the ideas mv stu- 
dents present, 1 guide them through a series of prewriting activities 
which lead to a culminating writing assignment that incorporates the 
concepts brought forth during their reading and discussion. 

I begin the unit by asking students to brainstorm all the possible 
reasons that could cause humankind to seek the shelter of a citv under- 
ground. Students need at least a superficial understanding of the dan- 
gers that humankind faces to do well on this assignment, and a group 
brainstorming session allows them to tap into a range of ideas and 
experiences without fear of being "wrong." Answers usually include 
atomic warfare, the greenhouse effect, pollution, acid rain, as well as 
many other disasters caused bv humans. As the students share their 
answers, I lead a brief discussion, giving the class a clearer idea of the 
differences in these dangers, sometimes categorizing them bv type of 
disaster. Another option that I have used is to assign groups of stu- 
dents to research a topic, such as the ultimate effects of global warm- 
ing, and then ask them to present their findings to the class. 

The poem "A Winter's I'ale" is then introduced to the class b\' 
telling the students that the people in the poem were forced to li\ e 
under the surfaii" of the earth. Sev eral questions— such as "What do 
these people remember?" and "What ha\'e the\' iorgotten?"— are pre- 
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sentod as cues for listening. I then read the poem to the class while the 
students follow with their own copies: 

A Winter's Tale* 

Born in these metal tubes beneath 

Abandoned cities where no seasons turn 

You ask about snow: the great White 

Our ancestors knew as winter in December 

When men lived with the cold air high about them. 

(We breathe the bottled day, take the false light 

Sterile upon our eyelids) — how shall I tell you? 

Snow is the naked past, snow is the dream 

We had before the sky became hell's house 

And these sealed rooms deep in the dying earth 

Our la;",t escape. 

What is snow like? 

1 can't say, but your great-grandfather knows. 

(That's \vhv he weeps: we ha\'e lost the need for tears.) 

Ask him: he's very old, but he remembers. 

Some phrases provoke insightful reactions from the students. I 
ask what is meant hy the "bottled day" or the "false light / Sterile up- 
on our eyelids." I ask how does one "[lose] the need for tears" and 
how does the sky's becoming "hell's house" relate to the disasters dis- 
cus:-ied in class. 1 ask them to respond to the implications of the title. 
Wo also talk about the difficulty of describing snow to someone who 
has never been out of the underground city. 

After the discussion, students participate in a quick-write to 
describe snow. Thev have about ten minutes to jot down their ideas, 
using the following guidelines: 

Describe snow to someone who has ne\'er been outside the 
undergroimd city. 

What words will vou use to make your explanation clear? 

What comparisons can you make in your description? 

How can vou make your feelings about snow known to the 
reader? 

Describing snow in a limited amount of time challenges the cre- 
oti\ it\' of the students. How does one describe something we all take 
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for granted? Despite time constraints, the students are able to make 
apt comparisons as well as express the sincerity of their feelings. A stu- 
dent once described snow as being "like miles and miles of vanilla ice 
cream. Imagine a blanket of cold vanilla ice cream covering the land. 
Cold, wet, slushy. That's what snow is." Another student, an Asian 
American from an intermediate ESL class, also turned to food to pro- 
vide a comparison for snow: "Snow is like a breadcrumb. That color is 
white. It's like salt or sugar." A young Armenian student was able to 
write: "Snow is a great thing, which you cannot live without. You're 
the unluckiest person if you've never seen or touched the snow." A 
student from the honors class described snow as being "Heaven's cold 
and frozen teardrops." Each student found his or her own way to meet 
the challenge of time constraints and description. 

After the students describe snow, I then like to play Stephen 
Sondheim's song "I Remember." (From the musical Eve}ii}ig Primrose, 
the song can be found in a few of the Sondheim collections available in 
most record stores). "1 Remember" is a monologue sung by a man 
remembering things like snow, rain, and sky, and being able to 
describe them only by comparing them with objects invented by peo- 
ple. The students sense and respond to the song's poignant, wistfi'l 
quality, to its looking at those things we all take for granted, and they 
find the ending quite moving. They often model their own writings 
after Sondheim's description of snow. 

I Remember** 

1 remember sky, 

it was blue ns ink. 

Or iit least I think I remember sky. 

1 remember snow, 

soft as feathers, sharp as thumbtacks, 

coming down like lint, 

and it made you squint 

wlien tlio wind would blow. 

And ice, like \ inyl, on the streets, 

cold as silver, 

Vv'hite as sheets. 

Rain like strings 

and chan};mg things like lea\ es. 



'*"! remember," wortls and imisii- hv Stephen Sondheim. Copyright < {"-'Wi by lUirthen 
Music t c)., Inc. t"op\ right renewed bv C h.ippell and C o. Used by permission of liie 
tlol Leonard Corporation. 
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I ri'nu'mber leaves, 
green as spearmint, 
crisp as paper. 

1 remember trees, 

bare as coatracks, 

spread like brciken umbri'lias. 

And parks and bridges, 

ponds and zoos, 

ruddy faces, muddy shoes. 

Light and noise 

and bees and bo\'s 

and days. 

1 remember days, 
or at least I try. 
But as years go by 
they're a sort of haze. 
And the bluest ink 
isn't really sky. 
And at times I think 
I would gladly die 
for a day of sky. 

In their fiiinl writing assignment, composing a letter from an 
underground city, which 1 shall explain more fully later in this chapter, 
students voice their awareness of what they have found rewarding in 
their immediate environment. One honors student treasured her 
world in these words: 

You kr.ow, 1 ne\-er e\ en realized how precious the trees and 
the birds and the sky were. 1 can only hold dear my memories of 
swimming in the ocean and swinging high on the swings in the 
park. Down here we ha\-e no parks. No beaches. No birds. No 
nothing. It's strictly surviv al down here. 

—Michelle 

ESL students also express their longing for the beauty of nature. 
Sofia wrote: "1 miss the food from McDonalds, the air, the snow at 
Christmas. 1 miss also the flowers, the clothes, and the rain in Fail." 
Carlos also was able to take the ideas presented in class and incorpo- 
rate them into his composition: "1 wish too we could get back to Earth 
but we can't survi\ e there. 1 remember the blue sky and shine sun, and 
the cold air. You remember when it was raining hard, we would go 
outside to receive the cold weather," Granted, while McDonald's is not 
usually described as one of the beauties of nature, the point is for stu- 
dents to take ideas presented in class and make them their own. 
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It is extremely helpful to have students consider the differences 
and similarities that an underground city would have compared with 
those of today's cities before they attempt to describe the underground 
city in their final writing. The concept of limited space and its implica- 
tions for the city in the poem are not apparent at first. The students' 
early designs and explanations of the underground city, which were 
made without first comparing and contrasting the cities of the future 
with those of the present, tended to resemble their hometown of Los 
Angeles stuck under a dome. The designs and explanations made after 
a more formal planning stage had a greater degree of creativity to 
them. 

1 have developed several methods to elicit ideas from students. 
For some classes, a comparison/contrast paper is appropriate. For otii- 
ers, I assign questions to be answered by the students. I have put stu- 
dents in small groups and assigned each group one question from 
those listed below; sometimes, I shuffle students so that they may 
teach other students what they learned in their first group. Right now, 
1 am inclined to ask groups to create a Venn diagram that illustrates 
the similarities and differences between the cities of the present and 
the underground cities of the future. The similarities are listed in the 
overlap of the two circles, while the differences are listed in the outer 
portion of the circles. 

As the students work through this section of the unit, they con- 
sider the following questions: 

How will the underground citios o( the future bo different from 
the citivs of today? 

How will thoy be similcir? 

WhcU is the purpose of a city? 

What kind of government will be in power? 

1 low will the cities be organized? 

Wh.it ni'w technologies will Ix- needed to live underground? 
What will the underground cities ha\e to do without? 

An example of a student's Venn diagram illustrating the differ- 
ence between the cities of today and those of the future may look 
something like figure 1. A teacher who nirkes clear the distinction 
between a cily whose purpose is to engage in commerce and make 
monev and a city whose sole p n'pose is to sur\ i\'e will enlist the imag- 
ination of the students. Using the!" individual ideas of the city's needs 
as the basis of their Venn diagrams, the students are next put in groups 
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of four and asked to combine their ideas for a plan of the underground 
city. I provide them with the following instructions: 

Discussion: 

Brainstorm the ways the underground city will look. How will 
the city be organized and arranged? How will the basic needs 
be supplied? 

Project: 

As a group, design the underground city. Draw the city as vou 
think it will be arranged. Be prepared to present your plan to 
the class when you are finished. 

I provide large pieces of paper and plenty of colored pencils, 
crayons, and markers. The idea is that everyone contributes to the 
design. To assure this, 1 wander about and listen to the group discus- 
sions, which can be very intense. 1 evaluate the students' designs on 
the basis of the effort that went into the work rather than on their 
appearance. I am interested in how the students account for the basic 
needs: air, water, and food. Once the designs have been completed, 
each group shares their creation with the class. From these presenta- 
tions, interesting tangents will develop that can provide fascinating 
discussion: "Where will the best houses be found — close to the surface 
or deeper underground?" Because each group has selected the type of 
disaster that would force humankind underground, the answer to this 
question will reflect the nature of that disaster. A group once designed 
a city with a tanning salon, which sparked a class discussion on fash- 
ion and health that lasted almost the entire period: "Would the citizens 
of the underground city want to maintain a tan?" 

The de.signs for the underground city in figures 2 and 3 illustrate 
the creativit\' of the students in addition to their comprehension of the 
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underground city's needs. The designs appear vastly different, but 
both address the need to use space efficiently and eliminate luxuries of 
the present. One thing is clear: planning for efficient use of space is dif- 
ficult for most students. 

After all the preliminary assignments are completed, students 
are then asked to write a letter from another person's point of view. 
This assignment may be an in-class writing assignment or given as 
homework with several days to complete it. Each student is expected 
to write a well-organized letter that demonstrates an understanding of 
standard English. In addition to those standards expected in every 
writing assignment, each student is expected to incorporate the ideas 
generated in the class discussion, including: 

a clear understanding of the effects of the disaster; 

the possible methods that have been used to counteract the 
disaster; 

the society and gov ernment of the new community; 

a clear idea of the plan and layout of the underground city; 

a personal voice from one who remembers the past and has sur- 
vived. 

Writing Situation: 

Imagine you are the oldest citizen in the underground city 
described in the poem, "A Winter's Tale." Of all the sur\'ivors, 
only you are old enough to remember life outside the under- 
ground city. You have received a letter from a friend on another 
planet who vvas one of the last able to leave Earth. Your friend 
has heard about the underground city and wonders how living 
there has changed your life. 

Directions for Writing: 

Write a letter to your friend. Create the sense of a personal \'oice 
as you describe some of the changes that ha\ e resulted from li\'- 
ing underground. The changes you write about should include 
those in technology that have been de\'eloped, the society thai 
has evok ed, and an idea of how the city functions. Discuss the 
effects these changes ha\'e had on your everyday life. (The 
effects should seem possible or reasonable.) 

The students in my classes have written of both mundane and 
unusuiil changes, addressing directly the problems of today as they 
project these problems into the future. Garen, an honors student, 
addressed the issue of privacy and personal space: "It is so populated, 
that we take shifts to sleep. My bed is used three times a day, each for 
eight hours. 1 hci\ e friends in high places and they promised mo thai I 
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will soon get the night shift of sleeping." jose, from the ESL class, saw 
the bright side of a new city: "The air we breathe is more natural and 
it's without smoke because we have clean transportation." 

This unit also evokes humorous responses while still addressing 
the subject. Students who complained of eating tofu asked if there 
were cows on the moon. Taking an idea from the presentation of 
underground city designs, Justin wrote that he, as great-grandfather, 
had "won the Bio-Lottery. . . . The prize 1 won is ten steak dinners over 
the next ten years. Since there isn't that much meat around these days, 
a steak dinner is a rare thing." 

Students are able to provide solutions to the problems that the 
underground city would face. Some of these problems are ones that 
we share. Shiva, an honors student from India, wrote that the under- 
ground city's energy source was "powered by a nuclear factory that 
draws energy from the nuclear debris that was left behind by the very 
atomic war which drove us beneath the Earth; it's almost ironic." 
Addressing directly the problem of overpopulation, Shaina described 
a world in which doctors "decide who is born and who should die. 
Only two children are allowed per couple. Those who can't produce, 
work, or help in society are killed by an injection. This includes the 
handicapped, old, and ill." 

Optimistic voices may also be heard amidst all the doom and 
gloom. Providing a ray of hope for civilization, Maria predicted a 
future in which "our society doesn't have division of races or classes. 
Maybe its because we don't use monev. . . . The children born here 
have grown up not caring for wealth, or racism." 

The students' responses to this prompt continually amaze me. It 
does not matter what a student's grade or level of ability is; this unit 
strikes a common chord. The fear of Earth's destruction is one that has 
been shared since the first atomic bomb was detonated fifty years ago. 
Today's students have never lived in an age where that underlying 
fear has not influenced people's thinking. This unit allows students to 
face this unnamed fear. 

Space only allows for one complete letter to be printed. Rather 
than show the finest papers my students were able to produce, 1 would 
like to share a paper by an ESL student from EI Salvador. The paper 
has problems with standard English usage, but the paper responds to 
the prompt in a unique manner. This student captured the concepts 
discussed in class and found a wav to put them into his letter while 
maintaining a personal voice: 
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Dear Dangeln, 

I'm going to answer nil your questions' that you asked me in 
the letter you sent me. Yes, I miss E<nrth because here in the 
undergroimd citv it is very crowded, not like on the surface. 

I control the water machine. Here we do not use water like 
we did on Earth because here we don't have rivers, oceans, nor 
snow, so we ha\'e to recycle water. We ha\'e artificial air. We 
ha\'e a very high technology because we all know how to use 
computers. We have an artificial sun or light control by a 
machine. We do not suffer from a lack of food because we make 
our own. We have a special place where we grow them. We even 
hn\'e a place for cows, chickens, ducks, pigs, and goats. 

But here is \'ery crowded because we ha\'e five thousand 
people in only about three square miles. The animals and food 
ha\'e a mile to be. We ha\'e to share bathrooms. We have one 
hundred bathrooms for e\'crybody but each bathroom has 
about twenty showers and twenty toilets. So some people ha\'e 
to go first, then other people go. 

You know, I really miss Earth because on Earth are the dead 
bodies of my parents and brothers. If only the atomic war 
hadn't happened, I would still be on Earth. I'm \'ery glad that 
you escaped to Mars because when you answer me this letter, 
vou are going to tell me how is Mars and how vou missed 
Earth. 

Yes, we ha\'e fun here in the underground city. The children 
play all the games we used to play on the surface. But only here, 
the children ha\'e only one field for all of them. Children go to 
school only three days a week because parents need them to 
work at home. On weekends we go to church. Here in the im- 
derground city there is no hatred because we all work together. 
We ha\'e a hospital that if you get hurt, you don't ha\ e to pav 
anvthing. 

Write when you can. 1 look forward to hearing from you. 

Your friend, 
Salvador 

The students earn four grades in this unit: one for the quick- 
write description of snow, one for the group design of the city, one for 
the comparisons of the cities, nnd one for the culminating letter. Obvi- 
ously, the weight gi\ en to each grade is increased as the stucient's time 
and effort spent increases. 

This unit has Ixvn beneficial to students in a number of ways. 
The lesson was originally intended to prepare students for the Califor- 
nia Learning Assessment System (CLAS) test, which is used to e\-aki- 
ate not only students' end products, but also the manner in which the 
students ha\'e been taught. By incorporating an assessment of prewrit- 
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ing and group work in addition to the final writing, teachers can better 
determine the strengths and weaknesses of teaching procedures and 
student effort. This unit also incorporates knowledge from several 
subjf , allowing students to break down the false barriers that sepa- 
rate the disciplines. The unit challenges students to draw upon their 
experiences and knowledge of other subjects, such as science, social 
studies, and art. It also reminds students of the need to remember their 
own past and the need to be able to describe it. Many of my students 
have come from different countries; they lo\'e their native lands but 
are unable to find the words to describe to others their countries as 
they remember them. This assignment serves to remind students of 
the need to remember and to find the words that describe something 
from the past. This unit provides a common ground for students from 
diverse backgrounds to work together, and they find that they enjoy 
working with one another in planning a new society. 
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For eight \ L\irs, my adv anced composition workshop course, "Na- 
ture, Landscape, and En\'ironmental Writing," has proven suc- 
cessful for African American, Nati\ e American, Hispanic, and 
Portuguese students. During and after the course, they ha\ e found 
ways to integrate personal env ironmental concerns within a wide range 
of career writing projects. 

Environmental Writing Defined 

En\'ironmental writing ranges from personal essays which explore cul- 
tural and physical settings to such relative!)' objectiv e forms as jour- 
nalism and comprehensive community plans. There are always ques- 
tions as to how much of oneself to reveal and about one's position 
along a line from impressionistic nature writing to impersonal-sound- 
ing environmental science. My course seeks to give students experi- 
ence with different viewpoints, types of research, and levels of re- 
vealed social commitment. 

The concept of environmental writing bridges gaps between 
personal memoir and objectivist, technical prose. For many minoritv' 
students, there is a painful distance between the "environments" 
described in official bureaucratic/scientific documents and the wavs 
these places have felt to them as home communities. Courses in nature 
writing or the literature of nature offer one kir, .1 of model, while those 
in journalism, science, and planning offer another. Students may feel 
an uncomfortable choice between indulgent poetics on the one hand 
and coldly authoritative rhetoric on the other. But upon graduation, 
they often have writing opportunities that partake of both extremes, 
vet require new syntheses; these include journalism, which explores 
community/env ironmental connections, and comprehensive and mas- 
ter plans, which will influence the futures of their home environments. 
When 1 .nglish and writing majors take this course, thev tend to learn a 
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good deal about the science and politics of local and regional planning. 
When science and planning students enroll, they tend to emerge with 
a stronger sense of how to include personal viewpoints in their profes- 
sional work. 

The Environmental Autobiography 

This assignment is the cornerstone of my approach. It invites students 
to think and write about how the environment of their childhood, 
including the physical as well as the cultural landscape, has made 
them the unique individuals that they are. How might they be differ- 
ent had they come of age elsewhere? For young students, this can be a 
daunting question, so I have found it helpful to suggest the following 
structure; 

*A B* 

Point A represents a significant childhood event and point B, a poi- 
gnant moment in adulthood which has been deeply influenced by 
point A. Older "returning" students often possess a rich integration of 
their life stages which they can work with in this assignment; under- 
graduates around twenty years of age also frequently appreciate the 
simplification of this structure as they focus on the role of environment 
in the formation of selfliood. 

This beginning is important because it helps the students think 
through one of the great illusions of our culture, the idea that we are 
autonomous souls or minds, floating free of the environment. As; 
anthropologist Richard A. Shweder put it in a recent study: 

By contmst [with the Oriyas of India], in the West . . . each 
person is i-oncoived of as "a particular incarnation of abstract 
humanity" ... a monadic replica of general humanity. A kind of 
sacred personalized self is de\'eloped and the indi\'idual qiin 
indi\ idual is seen as in\'iolate, a supreme value in and of itself. 
The self becomes an object of interest per se. . . . The autono- 
mous indi\ idual imagines the incredible, that he or she lives in 
an in\ iolate region (the extended boundaries of the self) where 
he or she is free to choose . . . where what he does is his own 
business, (l.'il ) 

Such perspectives allow students to think about their own nar- 
rali\ e \ ie\vpoints by introciucing contrasting possibilities. For exam- 
ple, they may consider effects on the "selves" in their texts of experi- 
ences of sedetitary emplacement versus those gained in significant 
lra\ el. One of my goals is to lead students awav from abstract identi- 
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ties, so I follow up with assignments which richly locate the narrative 
persona in a living world. (For an extended discussion of relations be- 
tween identity and travel, see Leed, The Mind of the Traveler.) 

A particularly fine model of writing which does not detach but 
rather situates the writer within a particular time and place is Isabel 
Allende's novel Eva Luna. Here is a passage from its opening: 

... 1 came into the world with a breath of the jungle in my mem- 
ory. My father, an Indian with yellow eyes, came from the place 
where the hundred rivers meet. . . . Consuelo, my mother, spent 
her childhood in an enchanted region where for centuries 
adventurers have searched for the city of pure gold. . . . She was 
marked forever by that landscape, and in some way she man- 
aged to pass that sign on to me. (1) 

Inspired by such spirited, confident examples, students begin to 
inscribe their own landscapes of childhood in language which gives 
them and their readers pleasure. For example, take this passage from 
Monica O'Mallcy: 

Our summer-filled days always began the same. After 
breakfast we rode ouv bikes around the dri\ eway for a while, or 
maybe tossed the half-ripped baseball through the air, anxiously 
awaiting the thrill of seeing one more tuft of soggy grey stuffing 
escape and float like a feather to the ground. Mom sat on the 
back steps, keeping a cautious eye on all fi\'e of us, one hand 
nervously peeling the worn grey paint from her perch, the other 
soothingly caressing the neighbor's cat. 

We plaved all day with grass-stained skin and shoes so full 
of sand we could hardly walk. (1) 

Environmental autobiographies are not always idyllic. In a 
recent class of fifteen students, two wrote about places in which they 
were molested as children. Whatever the effects of early landscape and 
environment on the adult character, beginning with such explorations 
can give students a base, a grounding, for the more objectivist kinds of 
environmental writing discussed below. Expressing where we came 
from, how we grew into our present identities, sharpens a sense of 
position and perspective on environmental issues — and helps liberate 
us from the illusion of the inviolate self, floating through life. This false 
view gives rise to the corresponding illusion of an independent, objec- 
ti\'e "nature," existing without humans and available to our knowl- 
edge without the labor of cultural interpretation. 

In the enxironmental autobiography assignment, I stress the 
individual, separate identities of the students (not as abstract selves, 
but as unique ones). This is a place where anger, and sometimes rage. 
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can bo appropridtoly expressed, especially in revealing deep personal 
memories of the physical landscapes of poverty. Here/scenes of Indian 
reservations with a family surviving by eating prairie dogs, and of 
black Southern neighborhoods without sewerage or electric power 
find voice. But it is also true that we — separate minorities, majority- 
background students, and teacher — are joined together in a social 
enterprise, a hope and a search for common ground. I do not leave this 
as a fuzzy, sentimental "closure," floating over the class as a kind of 
official denial of the individuals' inscribed suffering. Rather, in the 
subsequent assignments, discussed below, we move together toward 
concrete solutions for specific environmental problems. I project an 
ideal of harmony and cooperation /;/ specific landscapes, both cultural 
and physical. I do not presume to settle or decide the long-range 
movement of "our multicultural society," whatever that construct may 
turn out to be for each student in his or her personal future. But 1 know 
how to encourage the making of good stories from the painful, often 
silent lives my students have led. And I know how to bring people 
together in problem solving for very particular landscapes. Our dis- 
cussions sometimes touch these questions of resistance versus har- 
mony, but we do not attempt totalizing solutions. I make no secret of 
my own enthusiasm for our class itself, and I hope it may be a model 
for projects involving each writer — in strong personal voice — working 
with other people of diverse backgrounds, focused on particular inter- 
sections of community and terrain. The moment of transition from the 
environmental autobiography to the forms of writing discussed below 
is important in several ways, including the movement from recording 
isolated, personal, often painful memories to a shared focus on a com- 
mon future. My goal is to "awaken" an environmentally informed self 
v\'hose presence will henceforth be felt near the surface of the world 
described. 

The Landscape History 

The assignment is to take a particular site — a house, farm, waterfront, 
neighborhood, woods, etc. — and follow it through time. Or one may 
take a group of people through time and show how their treatment of 
the land changed. The inspirational model here is John Brinkerhoff 
Jackson, founder of the landscape studies field at Harx'ard. An excel- 
lent introduction is Clair Marino and Janet Mendlesohn's documen- 
tary \'ideo on Jackson's life and work, F(i^;/;'c /;/ a Lniidscapc. One of 
Jackson's revealing essays is called "The Westward Mox'ing House," in 
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which he traces several generations of a family through the houses in 
which they lived. Jackson begins in sixteenth-century pilgrim New 
England, moves through a generation on a Midwest farm in the nine- 
teenth century, and finally describes their contemporary descendants 
doing feedlot cattle farming in Texas. For each generation, Jackson 
focuses on the house and the ways it reflects and shapes the culture 
and psychology of the family. For example, of the Texans: 

Now is the slack time of the year, and e\ery afternoon the 
two men and Ray's boy Don, and once in.a while a neighbor, go 
to work on Ray's new house. It is bei'Ag built out of the best 
grade cement block, brought by truck some two hundred miles, 
and it is to be absolutely the last word in convenience and mod- 
ern construction. It is to be flat roofed and one story high, with 
no artistic pretensions, but intelligently designed. It is located 
on a barren and treeless height of land on the outskirts of town. 
(31) 

Jackson points out that, to them, the home is temporary; they 
think of house and farm as transformers of energy, nodes of secular 
convenience. They are as far from their God-fearing ancestors in the 
dark, bedeviled New England forest as they can be. The identities they 
experience are disconnected from both landscape and history; in their 
own minds, they are human processes, bound for travel and change. 

Not all landscape history projects document increasing alien- 
ation, of course. But they concentrate the writer's attention on cul- 
tural — and temporal — ties between environments and their residents. 

For her landscape history project, one of my students studied 
the history of the beaches in her community on the Massachusetts 
coast. She incorporated library research and family interviews: 

A legend concerning the sand bar gives I iorsencck Beach its 
name. The tale is of a man who lost track of time and stayed on 
the island past low tide. In an effort to get back to the mainland, 
he led his team of two oxen, a cart, and a lead horse across the 
bar when the tide was too high. Half-way across, the cart began 
to float and the horse was lifted off its feet. The horse swam out 
into deep water, dragging the cart and the man along with it. 
The cart sank, and the horse and the man drowned. The oxen 
managed to break free from the cart and washed up into shal- 
low water on Horseneck. They were half-drowned with' the 
wooden \-oke wrong side up on their necks. Men had to use 
ropes to pull them out from the undertow. (Fa//ina, 2) 

Another student researched the textile mills in Lowell, Massachusetts: 
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Beginning at the 6:00 a.m. boll, the mill bustled with activity, 
each siiccessi\ e level in the factory serving a distinct phase of the 
manufacturing process. The "mill girls" labored on foot for elev- 
en to fourteen hours per day, six days per week. (Signorello, 4) 

Often, the students present their landscape history essays to the 
class along with old and new photographs (shown via an opaque pro- 
jector) or slides. The relatively nonpersonal perspective of the histori- 
cal study, following close upon the environnnental autobiography, 
provides a balance and a sense of the diversity of possible approaches 
to any particular landscape. 

Students discuss the possibilities of strengthening human/land 
scape ties, as opposed to passively watching these dissolve. Here, a 
minority student's knowledge of abused places and populations may 
begin to find an active, promising focus. 

The Nature Essay 

This form includes Thoreau's Waldcn, Annie Dillard's Pilgrim nt Tinker 
Creek, and many of Barry Lopez's fine essays. The typical structure of 
the models is that of a journey, in which the writer leaves the built en- 
\'ironment of civilization and travels into nature, has an encounter of 
some kind — with a wolf, a storm, an eclipse, etc. — and then returns 
bearing a new quality of understanding. The time encompassed may 
be a few hours or an entire year, but the experience is usually report- 
ed as a seamless, intense encounter. In his celebrated say, "The 
Stone Horse," Barry Lopez recounts his solitary search, at dawn in the 
California desert, for a huge horse car\'ed in stone by early native 
peoples. 

In the first moment of recognition t wds without feeling. I 
recalled later being startled, and that I held my breath. It was 
laid out on the ground with its head to the east, three times life 
size. . . . The horse, outlined in a standing profile on the dark 
ground, was as \'i\'id before me as a bed of tulips, (ft-7) 

Students are not bound by the essay structures of the models, 
but may begin from these and disco\'er new forms for presenting their 
experiences. The nature essay, as 1 tear', and attempt to practice it, 
combines intensely sensiious description with moral engagement be- 
tween people and landscape. Far from escapist idyll, it should reveal 
cultural complexities in "the writing of nature." 
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The Landscape Perception Study 

This assignment involves formulating a research question and investi- 
gating it through interviews. Many fine examples of such studies may 
be found in Hiuiianscape. edited by Stephen and Rachel Kaplan. An 
extended account of research and evaluation methods is contained in 
their The Experience of Nature. Lawrence Hott and Diane Carey's video 
documentary. The Wilderness Idea (parts one and two), works well to 
introduce the diverse viewpoints that may compete for control of a 
single landscape. 

This kind of project lends itself to teamwork. Four of my stu- 
dents combined their efforts to study the history of our university 
campus, focusing on the present-day feelings of the people whose land 
was taken by eminent domain when the institution was built almost 
thirty years ago. This passage is from their conclusion: 

Manv years have passed since they lost their land and they 
ha\'e adjusted, but they still ha\ e feelings concerning the issue. 
It is \'ery difficult and oftentimes painful to re-examine the past, 
but [these fi\'e people] have been extremely helpful and cooper- 
ative for the sake of this project. 

If there is one thing that we have discovered from our 
research, it is that this investigation is not truly complete until 
e\ erv prex ious owner has told his/her story. (Carlson et al., 10) 

Environmental Writing in the Master's Thesis 

Most minority students have experienced deep rifts between actual 
physical and cultural landscapes and those sung in the ideology of 
democratic America. The moment they are encouraged to explore this 
difference in their writing, they rise to the task. Each kind of environ- 
mental writing discussed above may be used effectively. I believe envi- 
ronmental writing assignments are of great value to students of all 
ages and levels, e.g., first-year to Master's. In all cases, the students 
awaken to possibilities of critical thinking and creative use of their 
writing skills for self-exploration and revelation; howex'er, more ad- 
vanced students may take an additional step, into proactive efforts to 
achieve a new vision for a comniunity-in-environment. Examples from 
three projects follow. 

James Edward Miller is a dynamic, young African American of 
great charisma. 1 worked with him in developing an environmental 
autobiography, and this process helped release a beautiful style which 
he later used in his Master's thesis, an expose of corrupt black and 
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white politics in the building of d nuclear power plant in his rural Mis- 
sissippi county. James had terrible problems with grammar and spell- 
ing, but because his writing was integral to both his growing, power- 
ful new sense of self and to the telling of his local enx'ironmental storv, 
his confidence in the language bloomed. He wrote: 

An economy is a sometimes simple, st>metimes complex set 
of institutions and social relationships that work to meet the 
material, social and cultural needs of its members. But it is also 
a s\'stem of power. Power is in\'oI\-ed in decisions o\ er who will 
get what, who will work for whom, and under what conditit>ns. 
(12) 

Not only did James Miller write a clenr, scathing indictment of 
corruption in Mississippi, he did it without compromising his ener- 
getic and fluid prose. 

James Bluestone is a Native American from the Hidatsa tribe. He 
is a person of intelligence, charm, and dignity, and all of these qualities 
show through in his writing. His Master's thesis is a clear, passionate 
account of his tribal history and prospects: 

II. Introduction: The Problems 

This paper is concerned with the ecoin>mic rect>\'er\' of the 
Three Affiliated Tribes (rom the impact of the Federal gt>\'ern- 
ment flooding the Fort Berthold hidian Reserx'ation in 1934. 
Today — thirty-two years later — the reserx'ation has ne\'er recov- 
ered from their remox'al, their loss of prime lands, and their 
break-up of unity, communication and organization. (7) 

Like Miller, Bluestone moved from personal writing to objective 
subjects without the deadening loss of self that accompanies so much 
scientific and technical prose. He found a way, nnthiii ///s writin^i. to 
integrate his own stance in a unique place and time with his emerging 
professional life. 

Linda D. Walton is an African American from a small town in 
Missouri. When the white superintendent of her district finally accept- 
ed integration, he built a bonfire of the black high school's historv — 
the pictures, the \ earbooks, exerything of valued memory went up in 
flames. This experience left Linda with a fierce determination to fight 
for educational equality. In her Master's thesis, she sought to rex eal 
the basic needs of students which are constitutionally guaranteed, 
then lo plan for their implementation. 

The issue is not "better" compensatory education, or even 
"ht'tter" test scort's; the issin' is bt'tter education in the hoiir-tt>- 
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luiurand dav-tii-day interactiiins between students and the teach- 
ers vvlui serve them, (4) 

My evolving course, "Nature, Landscape, and Environmental 
Writing," has provided some of the most satisfying experiences of my 
teaching career. Students continually open my eyes to the truth that 
nature and environment do not exist independently of people and can- 
not be described or planned for except from within cultural view- 
points. Minority students, having experienced their worlds with fewer 
cushions than many others, often contribute striking insights to the 
class dialectic. These lead to vigorous discussions of our common 
future and to a lean and active prose rather than a lyrical elegy for the 
passing scene. The disjunction between American dreams and realities 
drives the subject of environmental writing, and thoughtful students 
find endless ways of revealing themselves within the landscape, and 
the landscape within themselves. 
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11 Successful Teaching 
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Writing Courses: Four 
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As our profession pays increasing attention to the representation 
of marginalized groups in our multiethnic and multicultural 
society, more of our students find their lives reflected in the 
materials we ask them to read and write about. Despite our move 
toward diversity, too many teachers continue to ignore sexual minor- 
ity students. Somehow, the profession has not seen the inclusion of les- 
bian and gay voices as necessary. This exclusion is particularly 
problematic gi\ en the pedagogy current in our profession that empha- 
sizes process, narrative, and personal experience writing. When we 
employ such a pedagogy without making our courses explicitly les- 
bian- and gay-inclusive, we are placing sexual minority students at 
particular risk of failure: failure to identify the personally meaningful 
topic, to participate comfortably in a process-centered classroom, or 
sometimes to produce any writing at all. Raised in a culture that fears 
and hates them, sexual minority students have been taught to fear and 
hate themselves, to hide themselves, and to censor their writing. In 
addition, the\' usually lack the supporti\ e, self-affirming home envi- 
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ronments on which some students who are members of other margin- 
alized communities can draw. At every grade level, lesbian and gay 
student writers are being forced to circumvent the drix'e for self-asser- 
tion and self-revelation, resulting in patterns that disable them as writ- 
ers and affect their education in untold ways. 

Like all students, sexual minority students need opportunities to 
integrate their personal identities with their academic work. They 
need to be able to write about the challenges they face as members of a 
community that is routinely denigrated, despised, and targeted for vi- 
olence. But being a lesbian or gay man is much more than being a tar- 
get of oppression. Being a sexual minority makes one a member of a 
culture that shares a common history and includes partnerships, 
households, business and professional associations, religious organi- 
zations, holidays, political movements, an alternative press, archives, 
music, art, theater, film, literature, and scholarship. Sexual minority 
•students need to explore and celebrate this culture in writing. 

The four of us are teachers on both sides of the country, three in 
California and one in Massachusetts, working to create learning envi- 
ronments where our lesbian and gay students find themselves repre- 
sented in course materials and have opportunities to work comfort- 
ably and openly with their non-lesbian and non-gay peers. In the 
following pages, we offer views of our classrooms and the sounds of 
our students' voices as we describe the specific lessons we have 
learned. 

Syllabus Re-Vision and the Sexual Minority Student 

Paul M. Puccio 

In our courses we design a reality for our students; the selection and 
arrangement of texts create a world which they will experience and 
reflect on. And so, we must deliberate on the kind of world we are cre- 
ating, particularly for sexual minority students: Is it a world that 
excludes lesbians and gay men? Is it a world where they live only sad, 
blighted, self-destructive lives? Or is it a world where lesbians and gay 
men live satisfying, productive, potentially happy lives? 

Along with strategically placing lesbian and gay texts in our 
courses, we also need to clioo^c texts \'ery carefully. If we hope to con- 
struct a reality that represents the true diversity of our culture, we 
have a responsibility to provide accurate, positive, and varied repre- 
sentations of lesbian and gay life. For most of our students, including 
sexual minority students, the texts we choose will be the first lesbian 
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or gny texts they have read. For many, they will be the only ones they 
will ever read. Therefore, we should select literary representations 
conscientiously and responsibly: Will we show students the lesbian 
and gay experience of alienation, rejection, and oppression? Or will we 
offer them a glimpse of a world where sexual orientation does not 
impede personal happiness and fulfillment? 

A text which foregrounds the oppression experienced by lesbi- 
ans and gay men, as well as the pain and loneliness and hopelessness 
which can result from this oppression, presents a picture of one dimen- 
sion of lesbian and gay lives. Just as African, Asian, and Hispanic 
American students need to learn about the historical experiences of 
African, Asian, and Hispanic Americans in a racist culture, sexual 
minority students need to learn about the experiences of lesbians and 
gay men in a homophobic cultuie. But such a picture of alienation and 
despair can be dangerous because it can reinforce the myth that lesbi- 
ans and gay men cannot live as productive, contented members of our 
society. If we teach the literature of lesbian and gay despair, we must 
urge our students to reflect on how this despair results from social 
oppressions. Otheru'ise, we are abetting internalized homophobia. 

1 gained these insights about syllabus design when I was teach- 
ing "Man and Woman in Literature" at the University of Massachu- 
setts-Amherst. When I was asked in 1988 to teach this course, 1 saw 
this as an opportunity not only to develop a course that would exam- 
ine how literature can represent and challenge our cultural under- 
standing of gender and sexuality, but also as one that would provide 
sexual minority students with a positive, self-affirming experience. At 
that time, 1 believed that in order to create such an affirmative class- 
room environment for sexual minority students, 1 needed to help het- 
erosexual students become comfortable with lesbians and gay men. 1 
thought 1 could do this best with an assimilationist approach: offering 
a syllabus that would first explore the heterosexual norm and then 
show how lesbians and gay men were, after all, "ji-st like ex'eryone 
else." To this end, 1 selected texts that included representations of long- 
term lesbian companionships, families with gay parents, even gay 
couples with "in-law" troubles. Referring to my experience teaching 
"Man and Woman in Literature," I hope to explain why 1 now beliex'e 
that such an assimilationist strategy is not onlv intellectually narrow 
but also neglects the needs of sexual minority students. 

1 planned to include lesbian and gay narratixx's in "Man and 
Woman in literature" because I beliex'e that lesbian and gay students 
ought lo road literarv representations of their li\ es and to see these 
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texts valued and treated seriously in the academy. Furthermore, 1 
believe that an increasing visibility in the academy of lesbian and gay . 
texts can be analogous to, and preparatory to, an increasing visibility 
of lesbian and gay people. Because my own vision of the world includes 
lesbian, gay, and heterosexual people living in harmony, I am commit- 
ted to representing this vision to students. Accordingly, I ordered my 
books and designed my syllabus — determined to support sexual 
minority students by challenging the heterosexism 1 saw in the syllabi 
of most other literature classes. In addition to Bruce Chiitwin's On the 
Blaek Hill, Paule Marshall's Brown Girl, Brozvnstoncs, Athol Fugard's 
"Master Harold". . . ami the Boys, and Virginia Woolf's A Room of One's 
Own, 1 included Jane Rule's "The Day I Don't Remember," and David 
Leavitt's "Territory," as well as Stephen McCauley's The Object of My 
Affection. The Rule and Leavitt stories describe confrontations between 
parents and their lesbian or gay children. McCauley's novel depicts a 
gay man and a pregnant, unmarried, heterosexual woman struggling 
to understand how family, romance, and friendship might be rede- 
fined in contemporary American society. 
My course description stated: 

Reading lun'els, plays, and short stories, we will examine 
how several writers of different racial, ethnic, and sexual af- 
filiations understand the meanings of words like "mascu- 
line," "feminine," "romance," "marriage," "gay," "straigiit," and 
"family." 

1 was confident that this accurately described the course. And we did 
discuss masculinity, fomininity, romance, marriage, and family for 
eleven weeks. Then, in the last three weeks, we talked about "gay." 
This creation of a "gay unit" was one of the biggest mistakes I made, 
ultimately resulting in a course that further marginalized, rather than 
included, sexual minority students. 

Comments made by my heterosexual students revealed the 
flaws in my strategy. The placement of these texts in a separate unit 
(after the Thanksgi\'ing holiday) isolated them from the rest of the syl- 
labus. The students understood this isolation to be a sign of differ- 
ence — a difference / had created. In her reading journal, one student 
commented: "1 ha\ e . . . enjoyed much of what we have read in this 
class but 1 can see right now . . . I'm going to have a hard time reading 
this stuff." Another student, writing about the main character in "Ter- 
ritorv," remarked: "It's funny how 1 naturally assum.cd that Neil was 
heterosexual. 1 wasn't shocked that he was not. 1 was just not expect- 
ing it." 
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Comments like these showed me that, by saving this material 
for the end of the course, I had communicated a number of inadvertent 
messages. I had implied that these texts were more "difficult" than the 
others and that their subjects were "alien" and "deviant." These mes- 
sages not only subverted my own vision of a world where lesbians, 
gay men, and heterosexual people live in harmony, they also spoke 
exclusively to the heterosexual students in the class. Instead of creat- 
ing a welcoming en\'ironment for sexual minority students, 1 had 
ignored them — and, ironically, 1 had ignored them through a facile 
inclusion of lesbian and gay texts. 

After this experience, I found myself wondering if my students' 
experience in the course would have been more positive if I had inte- 
grated lesbian and gay texts throughout the semester. I reshaped the 
course the next semester, no longer isolating our discussions of sexual 
minority material. Although 1 kept The Object of My Affection as the last 
text of the course, I did not precede it with lesbian or gay stories. 
Instead, I placed John Chee\'er's "straight" story, "Goodbye, My 
Brother," before the McCauley no\'el in order to stress themes of famil- 
ial alienation which are present in both texts. 

Earlier in the course, I scheduled discussions of Willa Gather's 
"Paul's Gase," Isaac Bashevis Singer's "YentI, the Yeshiva Boy," and 
Merle Woo's "Letter to Ma." Although Gather does not spell out Paul's 
sexual orientation, many students confidently and sensitively main- 
tained that the story describes the loneliness and despair of a young 
gay man in a working-class community. Singer's story of cross-dress- 
ing and marriage between women resulted in lively discussions of 
how gender and sexual attraction are socially constructed ideas. Woo's 
essay builds bridges between homophobia and other forms of social 
oppression. Furthermore, it shows a lesbian writer addressing issues 
not related to sexuality — racism, immigrant e -.perience, and mother- 
daughter relationships. During this sc.nester, students never 
expressed surprise or dismay at reading about lesbian or gay charac- 
ters. These characters "fit" in the course, just as much as any hetero- 
sexual characters. For the sexual minority student, the course modeled 
a world in which lesbians and gay men are an integral and natural 
part. 

As my experiences suggest, it is important not to stress an 
assiniilationist position which mereh' tries to sliow how lesbians and 
gay men are actually "just like everyone else." Not onl\' does this posi- 
tion prescr\'e a heterosexual norm against which all sexuality and 
affection are compared, it also denies the existence of lesbian and gay 
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culture within Western culture. Our sexual minority stucients deserve 
to see representations of their culture welcomed in our curricula. They 
need to know that they are a positi\'e part of the academy's vision of 
the world. 

Writing against Homophobia 

Ellen Louise Hart 

1 teach a course at the Uni\'ersity of California-Santa Cruz called 
"VWiting in the Margins" that focuses on writing, identity, and differ- 
ence. The title of the course exploits the pun on the work of teachers of 
vyriting, including students reading each other's papers, and is not 
meant to suggest that the writers we read are peripheral to U.S. culture 
or to uni\'ersity reading lists. In the course, we read articles and poetry 
by writers who represent marginalized groups, people who have expe- 
rienced both literal and figurati\'e "homelessness," the homeless on 
the streets and in the shelters as well as lesbians, gay men, and bisexu- 
als who ha\ e been culturally homeless in this country. In the context of 
gender, race, religion, and class, we explore issues of sexual identity 
and lesbian and gay culture and experience. 

The course attracts students who see themseK'es as different — in 
the society, at the uni\'ersity, in the curriculum. Those who enroll are 
students of color, Jewish students, working-class students, women and 
men challenging traditional gender roles, white students interested in 
exploring their ethnic and religious backgrounds, lesbians and gay 
men, and those with lesbian and gay family members. In each section 
ot eighteen to twenty students, there are usually one or two students 
who identify themseK'es as lesbian, gay, or bisexual, and two or three 
who identify themseK'es as ha\'ing lesbian, gay, or bisexual family 
members. Others describe themselves at the beginning of the course as 
curious about lesbian and gay issues and concerned about homopho- 
bia. 

We begin the course with two readings. The first is Lawrence 
1. anger's " I'he liuman Use of Language," on the response of a compo- 
sition teacher to the first attempt by a Holocaust sur\'ivor to write 
about the death of her parents in the concentration camps. This is 
paired with Audre Lorde's "The Transformation of Silence into Lan- 
guage and Action," on the courage it took for her — as a black, lesbian 
poet li\ing with cancer — to continue to speak and to write. These 
essa\'s, along with others, such as Maxine Hong Kingston's "Cirlhood 
among Cihosls" and Cloria An/.aldua's "1 low to Tame a Wild Tongue," 
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are invitations for students to write about their own silenc:es that may 
be linked to the kinds of discrimination they ha\'e faced. From here we 
mo\'e to readings that focus specifically on gender, essays by Virginia 
Woolf and Gloria Steinem, and poems by Charles Atkinson on being a 
father and raising his sons. Students write about their parents as role 
models, about sexism or overcoming sexism in their families, about 
friendships between women and between men. 

Although I open the course with an essay by Audre Lorde, a les- 
bian writer, it is the third writing assignment and set of readings that 
focus specificalh' on lesbian and gay culture and experience. There are 
two important reasons for this secjuence. I want to start the course 
with a lesbian writer, who is clearly identified as lesbian, writing about 
a topic that is not exclusive to lesbians. Furthermore, it is essential that 
material concerning lesbian and gay issues be presented strategically 
and not just dropped into a writing course. Students need to be com- 
fortable with each other before they can discuss and write honestly on 
a subject about which there is so much ignorance and fear, and lesbian 
and gay writers, in particular, need time to discover that they can trust 
their readers. 

We begin this unit with interviews of lesbian and gay teenagers 
and adults, an approach that brings manv non-gay students, for the 
first time, face-to-face with a gay person telling a story about being 
treated unfairly — by parents, employers, or teachers — because of his 
or her sexual identity. Out of a sense of fairness, students come to iden- 
tify with these stories. We follow the inter\'iews with a chapter from 
Paul Monette's Borrowed Time: An AIDS Memoir, poetry by Judy Grahn, 
Leslea Newman's short story "A Letter to Harvey Milk," and student 
papers from pre\'ious "Writing in the Margins" sections on recogniz- 
ing and overcoming personal homophobia, making connections 
between racism and homophobia, finding out a frienci is gav or les- 
bian, reaciing lesbian and gay literature, coming out at home or at 
school. The next assignment is to write persuasi\'elv about some 
aspect of the problem of homelessness, using articles from the collec- 
tion Homeless Not Helple^^. The final paper is an essa\' in which 
research on an issue raised in the course is used. Manv return to the 
topic of homophobia and lesbian and gay experience, and write about 
representations of lesbian and gav men in film, historical periods such 
as the Holocaust, gay politics, lesbian and gay teenagers on the street, 
AIDS education, and lesbian and gay teachers. 1 ha\'e found that the 
assignment lo write about homophobia gives all students the opportu- 
nit\' lo explore issues which mav be contributing to their own silences 
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as writers. Evaluations of the course consistently show that students 
find the exploration of lesbian and gay culture and experience person- 
ally rewarding, particularly because non-gay students feel challenged 
by writing about what they term a "sensitive" or "difficult" issue. 
Meanwhile, the non-gay students are learning to be better readers of 
gay student writing. 

The story of Emma, a lesbian student, highlights the isolation a 
lesbian or gay writer can feel "in a class full of straight people," no 
matter how safe the en\'ironment, and shows the indecision and 
blankness that can result even when a student is a confident and tal- 
ented writer. On the first day, Emma wrote that she was taking the 
course because she was a lesbian and "would be writing in the mar- 
gins" all of her life. "I have always found writing relatively easy, and I 
enjoy it immensely," she added. She came out to the class during one 
of our first discussions on lesbian and gay issues and described the 
group as neither hostile nor homophobic. And yet this is what hap- 
pened when she tried to talk about her topic and then sat down to 
write: 

... 1 didn't know where to start. The class went ciround talking 
about tiie ideas people were thinking cibout. As 1 heard the ideas 
1 began to feel more isolated. 1 knew 1 was probably the only les- 
bian in the class, but suddenly I really felt it. Frustration was 
silently pulsing through my \'eins as my turn to speak was com- 
ing close. As the words came out of my mouth, my shoulders 
were knotting up and my once clear idea started to get fu/.zy as 
I heard my voice. 

My first reaction was: make a good impression. Soon after I 
realized the absurdity of this. 1 decided to talk about a topic that 
really interested me to write about, and I tried not to care about 
making any impression. As I spoke about internalized ho- 
mophobia 1 felt like I couldn't articulate what I was wanting to 
say. 

When the discussion was o\ er I felt like I was e\en more 
confused about what 1 was going to write about. 1 wasn't think- 
ing about writing something for mvself, instead 1 was thinking 
about how 1 would represent a gay perspecti\'e in a class full of 
straight people. 

When 1 finally sat down to write, mv brain felt like a blank 
slate. 

1 he open-minded behavior of a class engaged in the process of 
informing themselves about lesbian and gay experience can make a 
difference for a writer like Hmma. When she arrived at the stage of 
rox ising her draft, she was able to ask the group for responses, "it was 
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important for me to share my work with other students," she com- 
mented in her self-evaluation. "This was very helpful in developing 
confidence in my writing." With an audience of educated readers, les- 
bian and gay students can move through difficult moments and 
emerge as more confident and authentic writers. 

Students with lesbian and gay family members often suffer from 
a kind of isolation in school similar to that experienced by lesbians and 
g<iy men. Sam, whom I met nearly ten years ago in a summer institute 
for teachers of writing, first impressed upon me the needs of this 
group of students. Here is his response to my question, "How can edu- 
cators better serve lesbian and gay students?" 

. . . My father is gay. He has ii\'ed with the same man for almost 
fourteen years, one year less than my parents' marriage lasted. 
Ellen tells me that 25"<> of the population has an immediate fam- 
ily member who is gay, 10"'-o are gay themseh'es. 1 ne\'er knew 
this as a teenager. No one ever talked about it. We ne\'er dealt 
with it in school. 

For me in adolescence — a time of great pain and change for 
even the happiest of us — my father's homosexuality was some- 
thing 1 had to bear alone. It was something 1 discussed with no 
one. It increased my sense of isolation. Running was my place of 
belonging and to a great extent my coach played the role of my 
father. 1 believe if 1 could ha\'e written about this, it would ha\'e 
helped me to accept my father on his own terms much sooner. 

Homophobia is a prejudice that must be dealt with in the 
classroom. To ignore it is criminal. 

As teachers of writing we may not be aware that there are stu- 
dents like Sam who would welcome the opportunity to write this kind 
of "coming-out" story, or that there are those like Gwen, who, in 
describing the fear she experienced telling the class her story, sounds 
\ ery much like Emma: 

1 am eighteen now, and am ready to tell you my story. I lia\ e 
held it back for so many years because- 1 was scared, ashamed, 
and embarrasst'd. Of what, you v\ onder? Of what people would 
think when I told them my mother is a k'sbian. Wow! 1 can't 
belie\ e I'm actualK' writing about this, about m\ feelings, about 
mv expt'rience. What was e\'en more iinbelie\ able is that I told 
mv whole class that she is a lesbian. That took guts. Let me tell 
\ ou, il was something that I would ne\ er dn. I was sitting in my 
chair thinking, should I tell them? What will they think^ llacii 
minute it was getting closer and closer to my turn. My hands 
starU'd sweating, and I could nol only I'eel my heart racing, but I 
could also hear it pounding. It seenu'd so Unid to me I thought 
inv neigliinir coukl hear it. M\- turn finallv came .uul I just 
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blurted it out. Nothing h.ipponed, nobody freaked, and my 
heart stopped pounding. I sank back down in m\ chair with a 
feeling of relief and no regrets. So nt)\v 1 must begin my \'ery 
long awaited story. 

Our students have "long-awaitcil" stories of many kinds, and it is our 
responsibility as teachers of writing to create classrooms where these 
stories, at last, can be written. 

introducing Sexual Minority Issues 

Ann Marie Wagstaff 

1 use the model ciescribed below to introduce a unit on labels and ste- 
reotyping. The model encourages students to play with and analyze 
labels through a series of exercises designeci to help them discover for 
themseK'es the limitations of labels and the difference between labels 
and people. In my use of the model, 1 am particularly interested in 
showing how the label "lesbian" — a label that can accurately be 
applied to me — ciistorts and obscures the deeper complexity of the 
indiviciual to whom it is applied. 

Prior to class, 1 select four persons to serve as "guinea pigs." 
These persons represent both genders, have different cultural roots, 
and belong to groups that are stereotyped frec^uently. The four I typi- 
cally use are myself. Senator Bill Bradlev, anci two friends of mine — 
one an illegal alien and the other a Jew from the South. I then make a 
list of five labels that could be applied to each of the four persons I 
have selected. For example. Bill Bradley's list might include "Rhocies 
scholar," "politician," "male," "basketball player," "white." My own 
list typically includes "lesbian," "Bible study leader," "daughter," 
"writer," and "student." 

When stucients arrive for class, thev find the twent\- labels listed 
on the chalkboard in random order. Their first task is to select one of 
the labels anci to free-write their .i^sociations with that particular label. 
After students have written for about five minutes, a few \'olunteers 
read what the\- ha\e written. Students lend to select the more potent 
labels (illegal alien, Mexican, jew, lesbian, southerner) and write asso- 
1 ialions that are primarily stereot\ pical. This sets the stage for the evo- 
lulicm from label tci individual that is to follow. 

The students' second task is to select an additional four labels 
\vom the board, assume that the fi\e labels describe attributes of one 
person, and write a stor\- (beginning "Once upon a time . . . ") showing 
how this imaginar\- person integrates thi'se attribute into his or her 
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life. When the stories are complete, and after students have shared 
theirs with each other in small groups, we discuss the difference 
between a list of labels and a story. Students discover that as they cre- 
ate their stories, characters emerge who are more than the sum of their 
parts. 

I then rearrange the labels on the chalkboard into the four origi- 
nal lists and tell students that each describes a particular person 1 
know or know about. Immediatel); the classroom atmosphere 
changes: we are talking about people who have feelings and who are 
connected to other people (perhaps even to the teacher). Next, we ana- 
lyze each list in terms of the "potency" of its labels. For example: 
Which would be most or least visible to a stranger? Which would be 
most important to the individual who lived with the labels? Which 
labels on the list seem to be in conflict with each other? Finally, I ask 
the students this question: What one label applied to a person would 
include all the others? The answer is (and I. have never had a student 
guess it): the person's name. We go on to discuss what difference it 
makes to know someone's name, what difference it would make to 
know the names of the four persons whose labels are listed on the 
board, and, finally, what difference it would make to know the four 
persons themsek-es. In other words, what happens as the person 
Lx'hind the labels begins to emerge as an indiv idual? 

After a thorough discussion, I turn my back to the class and 
write the names of the four individuals above their lists, including, of 
course, mv own name above my list. By the time I turn again to face 
the class, something has happened. In that moment, the students and I 
experience the difference between labels and people. 

I talk briefly about the relationships among the different dimen- 
sions of my life listed on the board and about the three other persons 
who now also have names. When I gi\ e my students an opportunity to 
ask me questions about myself and the three others, they are most 
interested in my list — particularly in how a lesbian could be a Bible 
study leader. So now they hear a piece of my story, which 1 conclude 
bv telling them about the interfaith Bible study group that I lead. And 1 
tell them that it is in that group that I met Victor (the illegal alien) and 
Risa (the southern jew). 

I follow up this in-class exercise with a journal assignment — one 
that gives ihe students an opportunity to respond to the class session, 
create a list of labels that could be applied to themselves, and write an 
analysis of the potency of their own labels, including a discussion of 
how Ihev integrate ihe [larls of IhemseKes which the label represents. 
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In their responses, students write most about religion and how their 
particular religious background has taught them to view homosexual- 
ity. A number of students have written about gay relatives or about 
friends or relatives they suspect might be gay. Two students have iden- 
tified themselves to me as gay. Later, students have the opportunity to 
expand this journal assignment into an essay, and many do choose to 
write about the particular ethnic, cultural, and religious tensions in 
their own identities. 1 particularly like this model because, in addition 
to allowing students to confront stereotyped notions about lesbians, it 
helps create a safe space for students to explore their own lives. 

Obviously, a teacher need not be gay in order to use the model. 
A teacher with a gay friend or acquaintance or one who is familiar 
with the work of a prominent gay writer, artist, politician, or religious 
lender could easily adopt the model. 

One can evaluate the exercise in a number of ways. Personally, 1 
rate it a success because 1 am still in contact with the two lesbian stu- 
dents (neither of v\'hom know any other lesbian faculty members), 
because it permits me to come out to my students without allowing 
the label "lesbian" to rob me of mv deeper complexity, and because all 
my students now benefit from the opportunity to explore their own 
beliefs about homosexuality in a safe en\'ironment. 1 am satisfied. 

Building Community When the Minority Become Majority 

Sarah-Hope Parmeter 

As is true for many teachers, my classroom practices are strongly influ- 
enced by mv own experiences as a student and writer. Some of the 
strongest memories of mv life as a student writer are of the clear dis- 
tinction 1 drew between "writing" (small "w"), which 1 did for my 
classes, and "Writing" (with a capital W), which I did extensively, 
sometimes obsessiv'ely, on my own, and which \'er\' few of my class- 
room teachers ever saw. 1 didn't always percei\'e my work in this 
di\ ided way, but in high school and college, as 1 became aware that 1 
was a lesbian and as this aspect of m\ identity found its way into my 
written work, the split became clear. I knew that most of my teachers, 
e\'en those who normalK' encouraged creatiw work, would not want 
to see the Icn'e poems 1 wrote for other women or the essavs I drafted 
(or mvself exploring the meanings of love and desire. Yet, aware as 1 
was of the "dangerous" nature of the identity I was uncovering, 1 felt 
ccMnpelled [o write, to create on the page a space where 1 could name 
mvself, whert' 1 ctnild crlrl^ialr who 1 was. 
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When I first began teaching, I knew that a substantial proportion 
of my students — at least 10 percent — were wrestling with the same 
issues I'd faced some ten years earlier. 1 didn't have any models of 
pedagogies that would help support these students, that would keep 
them from feeling split between being writers and being Writers, but 1 
was determined to try to develop them. My search for successful class- 
room practices for working with sexual minority students has affected 
virtually every aspect of my teaching, but it is most apparent in a 
course 1 taught at the University of California-Santa Cruz, created spe- 
cifically for lesbian and gay students: "Writing Ourselves: Toward Les- 
bian and Gay Identity." 

Although I didn't publicize the course widely, the simple pres- 
ence of the course texts on the shelves of the university bookstore was 
enough to fill the class with students — most of them sexual minori- 
ties — eager to begin reading and writing in a lesbian- and gay-focused 
context. The readings for the course were six book-length u'orks by 
lesbians and gay men: Take Off the Miit^ks, the autobiography of the gay 
Episcopalian priest, Malcolm Boyd; Ziiiiii, A New Spcllin;; of My Nniiie. 
an autobiography by the black lesbian, activist, poet, and essayist, 
Audre Lorde; The Noniml Heart, a play by Larry Kramer depicting the 
beginning of the AIDS crisis and the accompanying governmental dis- 
interest in the face of the rising death rate; Sinkiit;^, Stenliii;^, Jan 
Clausen's- novel about a nonbiological mother's attempt to maintain 
child custody rights after the death of her lover, the child's biological 
mother; Behold a Pale Hor^e, Lannon D. Reed's no\-el depicting the 
internment and killing of gay men in Nazi Germany; and Leave a Li^ht 
0)1 for Me, Jean Swallow's novel of a lesbian couple, one of whom is a 
reco\'ering alcoholic coming to terms with the sexual abuse she experi- 
enced as a child. 

The course structure emphasized discussion. 1 knew that most 
of the lesbian and gay students would not have had previous opportu- 
nities to articulate sexual minority experiences in an academic setting, 
and 1 wanted to allow ample opportunity for this to become "normal" 
and comfortable. Rather than giving students specific writing assign- 
ments, 1 encouraged them to propose their own topics on the basis of 
issues raised in our discussions of the course readings. 

In class, wo would begin bv "checking in," telling each other 
how the issues being raised in the course were reflected in recent 
e\'ents in our own lives. This allowed both sexual minority and hetero- 
sexual students repeated opportunities to articulate how the course 
was leading Iheni to reconsider the nature of the acadeniv and their 
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role in :t. From these personal reflections, we would mo\'e on to a dis- 
cussion of the day's readings. These discussions were student-led and 
often highly personal, drawing on the required reading journals. The 
second hour of class was most often de\'oted to writing groups, which 
provided students with forums for their written work. 

E\'en though I'd been teaching lesbian- and gay-inclusi\ e courses 
for years, offering sexual minority texts along with readings from other 
marginalized communities, I was surprised by the intensely positive 
effects this specifically lesbian and gay focus had for sexual minority 
students. A few of them had taken courses before that included lesbian 
and gay material, but as they explained in class discussions, in those 
courses they'd been intensely conscious of their status as "other." Their 
instructors may have presented sexual minority material in a support- 
ive manner, but these students complained that, while they might be 
"free" to identify themselves as lesbian or gav in the classroom, and 
while they could speak to lesbian and gav experience, thev were ex- 
pected to do so in a way that would explain that experience to the het- 
erosexual majority. For all the lesbian and gay students in "Writing 
Ourselves," the course offered their first academic opportunity to 
speak and write about their li\es without feeling a burden to explain 
themsohes to a larger group of presumablv straight teachers and 
peers. 

"Writing Ourselves" offered a frequently repeated lesson on the 
\'alue of community. Sexual minority students took great pleasure in 
being able to write about their experiences for an audience of genuine 
peers. They could critique their community, question its \ alues, e\ en 
poke fun at it. Ricardo could write an essay about his rethinking of the 
gay men's cruising scene for other gay men who had been a part of 
that scene, as he had. In this piece, Ricardo could mo\ e quickly into his 
analysis, both acknowledging the pleasures this lifestyle had brought 
him and exploring his growing lack of trust of other men as the AIDS 
epidemic spread. Fle knew his ambivalence wouldn't be misinter- 
preted as an attack on the gay community, which he was quite content 
to be a member of; it was, rather, simply an examination of the life he 
wanted to lead within that communitv. Tonia delighted the class with 
"A Field Guide to Monterey Bay Dykes," a satire on the foibles of the 
local lesbian scene. L5ecause other students knew and were a part of 
t!ie community she described, the\' could easily laugh at it with her. 
Her jokes needed no explaining. 

i'he writing the students produced during the course high- 
lighted the ways in which the sexual minoril\' communitv is a rhetori- 
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cnl community, and the importance thnt entering into the rhetoric of 
that community had for the growth of sexual minority students as 
writers. Many of the lesbian students wrote poetry just as full of the 
cliches of lesbian erotica as my own early work had been — sea caves, 
an ocean home, warrior women, clenched fists, proud breasts. While 
any sophisticated reader of lesbian literature would recognize the 
clearly unoriginal nature of much of this material, writing it was a nec- 
essary first step for the lesbian students. They were claiming the lan- 
guage and images of their culture. Similarly, most students began 
early in the cjuarter by writing their own coming-out stories. The com- 
ing-out narrative — a naming of one's self as a lesbian or gay man, 
accompanied by the story of the individual process of discovery — is a 
rite of passage into the lesbian and gay literary world and is a funda- 
mental sexual minority text. So it is not surprising that students in 
"Writing Ourselves" began by naming themselves in pieces of this sort 
before moving on to more analytical or argumentativ e work. 

For the sexual minority students enrolled in "Writing Our- 
selves," the course became a kind of home, a place in which to relax, 
enjov, and celebrate a shared culture. But the class was not always 
peaceful, and the common ground students shared did not always 
guarantee harmony. The fact that it is genuinelv dangerous to live as a 
lesbian or gay man in this society meant that there were tensions 
among the sexual minority students — was it really safe to come out? 
Would someone's privacy be \'iolated? Students from different circles 
or who identified with different cultural groups outside the lesbian 
and gay community were hesitant to trust each other. Because of this, 
class meetings could be explosiv e and debates about a seemingly theo- 
retical subject often masked personal di\'isions between students. But 
this too offered an opportunity for strengthening communit)' ties. B\- 
the end of the quarter, the sexual minority students, while still ha\ ing 
some div isions, were able to articulate how such div isions served to 
further the oppression they faced in the world outside the classroom. 

"Writing Ourselves" stands out in my memory not only as a 
class in which students produced excellent work, but also as a class in 
which students who were members of a highly disenfranchised com- 
munit\- had an opportunity to change their own relationships with 
both the written word and with the academic community in radical 
and empowering ways. 
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Concluding Remarks 

We want to emphasize that in order for sexual minority students to 
prosper, it is essential that they be able to build bridges between their 
cultures and communities and the academy. As teachers of writing, it 
is our obligation to prevent students from becoming articulately rf/s- 
lanced writers and to teach them to be engaged with what they have to 
say. We encourage all teachers — those unfamiliar with or new to this 
work and those who have already developed strategies for working 
with sexual minority students — to reflect on our practices. We hope 
they will provide effective models for your own teaching. As we 
change our syllabi and our teaching practices to include sexual minor- 
ity students, classrooms will continue to become more challenging and 
productive learning environments, to the benefit of students from all 
cultures. 
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Ill Affirming Voices: 
Literature of Society 
and Self 



This scctiiin tocusos on the uso of litcrntua- to oxp^ind, explore, and 
inform in d multiculturnl context. Edch of tlie chapters examines ways 
in which traditional literature can be used to broaden and deepen the 
student's understanding of self and society. 

The first fi\'e chapters depict programs for secondary school stu- 
dents or, in one ca>e, a summer orientation session for at-risk pre- 
freshman at the uni\'ersitv level. "The Western Illinois Uni\'ersity Mi- 
nority Summer Tutoring Program; A Uni\ersity/Junior High School 
Collaborative Effort" details a summer program where successful uni- 
\ ersitv minority students tutor junior high school minority students 
by using story as a \ ehicle to de\'elop academic skills — reading and 
writing — within a setting that supports questioning, shared interpreta- 
tion and analysis, and self-monitoring of reading and writing strate- 
gies. "Real Voices; Action and InvoK'ement in Secondary English 
Classrooms" ciescribes successful lessons using traditional core works 
of literature that teacher-trainees and their mentors ha\'e employed 
with \'arious groups of secondary English students from many differ- 
ent ethnic, cultural, and language backgrounds. "When Wordsworth Is 
Too Tame; Merging Minority Literature with the Classics in the Sec- 
ondary Language Arts Curriculum" describes a program within an 
ad\ anced placement course in high school. Her(> stucients study paral- 
lel works of literature from the traditional canon and from ethnically 
di\ erse authors. The central pairing is Raisin in the Sun and Tlnvc 
/('(>. Ihe author also suggests olhor pairings that can prove useful in 
leaching these students. The next chapter, "Teaching 77;c VVnV/' ()/' 
as an lnlt>rdisciplinar\', VliddU- School Unit," explains the use 
of film to k\uh lilerar\- tonccpl^. IIk- film anil the concept^ taught 
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serve as a support to a reading program in an inner-city junior high 
school that uses a humanities-based curriculum. Next, "An Approach 
to Teaching Four Poems about Education: A Thematic Unit for Pre- 
Freshman Minority Students" shows how using four poems about eth- 
nically diverse students and their experiences in school helps students 
in a summer orientation session for university "pre-freshmen" explore 
their own experiences. Using Sedlacek's theory of noncognitive vari- 
ables in the success of minority students in higher education, these 
students reanalyze the poems and look at long-range goals for the 
speakers in the poems and for themselves. 

The last three chapters explore the use of nontraditional litera- 
ture at the community college or lower-division college level. "Carib- 
bean Literature as Catalyst in the Composition Classroom" describes 
how incorporating the literature of African Caribbeans enriches the 
college English exf 'rience for students of African Caribbean descent 
and, indeed, for all students. "A Fiesta of Voices: Regional Literature in 
the Multicultural Classroom" describes how using the literature of 
northern and central New Mexico interests and involves students from 
a range of backgrounds in a community college setting. Finally, "Ex- 
panding the Literary Canon through Perceptions of Diversity and the 
American Dream" describes a course that provides a wide range of lit- 
erature and experience for mainstream students from a somewhat ho- 
mogeneous environment and helps them to explore the concept of 
"difference" and how it affects achieving the "American Dream." 
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12 The Western Illinois 
University Minority 
Summer Tutoring 
Program: A University/ 
Junior High School 
Collaborative Effort 

Kathy H. Barclay 

VVistorn Illinois University 

William Mosley 

MoroiiCtid Stiito Univ'LM'sity 

Ahij;h percentage of minority students from Illinois public 
schools complete high school and enter universities lacking the 
reading and writing skills necessary to be successful university 
students. As a response to this problem, the Western Illinois Univ ersity 
Summer lutoring Program seeks to prox'ide a greater number of 
minority students with the reading and writing skills necessary for 
success at the university level. Additionally, the program seeks to 
enhance students' motivation and desire to successfully complete a 
degree program. Our program utilizes as tutors successful minority 
students who are currently enrolled at Western Illinois University. 
These Western tutors work with junior high minority students in an 
intensive four-week summer program, held at junior high schools in 
cooperating districts. During each subsec]uent summer prior to their 
high school graduation, these same junior high students are invited to 
attend a week-long tutorial (staffed by university faculty members) 
and held on the main campus, in this essay, we discuss our tutor-train- 
ing ettorl as well as the instructional program offered to the junior 
high stiicients. 

Willi. iin MosIcn 's ili.iplcr is piililislu'il postliiinuuislv by pciiiiission of I .'itli N'losk'i'. 
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The Western Illinois University Tutors 

The Western Illinois Uni\'ersity Minority Summer lutoring Progrnm 
exists to accomplish two major goals: (1) to dex elop and refine the 
reading and writing skills of minority students prior to college entry; 
and (2) to enhance their chances for completing a degree program once 
they enter a uni\'ersity. An important aspect of the program inyoh es 
the placement of seyenth- and eighth-grade students into small, coop- 
erati\'e-loarning groups led by successful minority students who are 
currently enrolled in their junior or senior year at Western Illinois Uni- 
yersity. The tutors are both male and female, pursuing \ arious majors, 
including sociology, engineering, business, education, law enforce- 
ment, and foreign language. We feel that interaction with these bright 
and successful uni\'ersity students aids the junior high students in the 
program by providing positi\'e role models and good academic exam- 
ples. 

The tutors are selected through an inter\ iew process held dur- 
ing the spring semester. There are no special qualifications required, 
other than a personable nature and an o\ erall CPA of 2.5; howe\ er, we 
do inquire as to the prospecti\e tutor's extracurricular acti\ities, 
former experiences vyith younger students, and a\'ailabilitv to partici- 
pate in the training program. We also ask for two faculty references. 

The WIU students selected for participation in the program 
receive a stipend of 51,000.00. In addition, room and board are pro- 
\'ided for those students who wish to reside on campus during the 
fiye-week period. Some of the students do elect to take unixersity 
courses during the program; however, they do so with the understand- 
ing that the\' are not to enroll in classes meeting before 2 p.m. 

The Tutor-Training Component 

The one-week training program is conducted by uni\'ersit\' faculty 
from the Department of Elementar\' Education and Reading. The 
interns, or tutors, recei\ e a training module that delineates the pro- 
gram's goals and objectives and contains specific information as to the 
implementation of cooperative-learning and reading and writing strat- 
egies. The module also contains a suggested daily and weekly sched- 
ule. 

One of the objectives of the program is to enhance cooperati\ e 
learning within small groups of students, primarih- through the imple- 
mentation of reciprocal teaching (see I'alincsar and Brown). In ivcipro- 
cal leaching, students are taught how to monitor and regulate their 
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own comprehension by "acting ns a teacher." In the group sotting, stu- 
^encs are first taught directly four acti\'itic's that an effective reader 
.light do — summarizing, questioning, predicting, and clarifying am- 
biguous or unknown concepts. Initially, these four processes are 
taught and modeled through teacher-led instruction. Gradually, the 
students in the group take larger responsibility for conducting the les- 
sons. Serving as "teacher" in this way is intended to aid students in 
self-regulation of their own comprehension. The material used for this 
component includes works of adolescent literature, such as Roll of 
Tliuiidcr, Hcnr My Cry by Mildred Tiiylor, Tlic War Between tlie Clnssea by 
Gloria Miklovvitz, 77;(' Crossing by Gary Paulsen, and Tlie Ih'arl by John 
Steinbeck. 

An important, related objective is to increase oral communica- 
tion and discussion skills. The program also seeks to engage students 
in reading, discussiim, and writing tasks that will foster students' con- 
structing meaning from information derived from reading and from 
the discerning use of their own prior knowledge and experience. 

During the training sessions, the tutors are asked to participate 
as students. That is, they assume the role of the junior high students 
while the university professor assumes the role of the tutor. It is 
tl\rough this role-play that tutors come to understand and feel com- 
fortable with the instructional strategies utilized in the program. 

"Setting the Stage for Cooperati\'e Learning" is one of the first 
topics addressed during the initial tutor-training session. Since the 
tutors have not, as a rule, known each other prior to the program, the 
uni\'ersity professor fosters a spirit of teamwork and cooperation. The 
junior high instructional program and the tutor-training component 
both utilize cooperati\'e-learning strategies in an attempt to lead the 
students toward the accomplishment of common goals and objectives 
bv encouraging them to interact with each other. All students are 
expected to participate in and contribute to group discussions by rais- 
ing questions, discussing answers, and articulating their understand- 
ing of the topic, story, or passage being discussed. 

The group of tutors discuss and agree on some general rules 
pertaining to individual beha\ ior in the group. These rules are gener- 
ated bv the group, with input from the university professor. The pro- 
fessor records the rules on a poster and displays them in the work 
area. Some of the more Ivpical rules include: (1) each member must 
make a serious effort to contribute to the group discussion and to par- 
ticipate in all group acti\ ities; (2) a member may disagree with an 
answer that another member pro\'ides, but onl\ if he or she can gi\ e 
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specific reasons based on the text or prior experience; (3) no member 
may dominate or withdraw from the discussion; (4) each member 
must display a positive and encouraging attitude toward e\ ery other 
group member. The rules can be added to as the need arises, and the 
uni\ ersity professor models beha\'iors for encouraging their enforce- 
ment during the work sessioiis. During the first session with the junior 
high pupils, the university tutors follow these same procedures for 
establishing a cooperati\'e-learning en\'ironment. 

Since the tutoring program is aimed at helping junior high stu- 
dents impro\ e their attitudes toward school or particular aspects of 
school as well as their reading and writing skills, tutors and their pro- 
fessor discuss the role of the tutor during the initial training session. 
The tutors discuss characteristics of a successful uni\'ersity student 
and effective means of conveying these characteristics to the junior 
high students. Tutors also discuss ways for gaining the trust and 
respect of the junior high students. Each tutor prepares his or her 
introduction to the young students, including information concerning 
personal and career interests, extracurricular acti\ ities, life as a unix er- 
sity student, and stud\' habits. The following is a sample introduction 
prepared bv one of the tutors: 

l leilo! Mv name is Jo\ ce Coienicin. I am a benior majoring in 
Business and Accounting. I ciiose tiiis field because 1 haxe 
ahvax's liked working with numbers and I would like to be an 
accountant for a large firm. I am from a suburb of Chicago, 
where I live with my mother and two brothers. When I was 
your age, I thought a lot about going to college. I realized that I 
needed a good education if I wanted to ha\ e much of n future, 
fieing a college student liasn't always been eas\' for me. I'x e liad 
to work \ery hdrd, but I can honestly sa\' thiit I beliexe it has 
been worth it. 

Since the fi\ e of us will be working closeK' during the next 
four weeks, it is important that we feel comfortable with Ciich 
other I ha\e a bag of M & M's with me. I want each of \ ou to 
take sexerdl M & M's and hold them in your hand. (Pass bag 
around.) Now, for each M & M \'ou ha\ e, \ ou are to tell us one 
thing about yourself. (Gi\ e time for everyone to ha\ e a turn.) I 
would like ex eryone to know that we can learn from t'ach other 
We niiiy eacii ha\ e an area that we are particularh' strong in. If 
we share this knowledge with each other and help each other 
out, we'll all be better oft. It realK' helps to ha\ t' someone \ou 
can turn to for ad\ ice . . . anei we h<i\ e the adx antage of hax ing 
four other people we can turn to. Now, let me tell vou ii littk' 
iibout what we'll be doing together each tiax'. 
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During the training sessions, the tutors are actively involved in 
the reading, writing, and integrated reading/writing experiences that 
are provided throughout the tutoring program. For example, tutors 
participate in various writing activities, including journal writing and 
the de\'elopmcnt of a persuasive essay and a story. The professor mod- 
els strategies for responding to written text, whether narrative or per- 
suasive, evaluating peer writing, and providing feedback through in- 
dividual and group conferences. The tutors first participate in group- 
dictated writing experiences, followed by independent writing. The 
professor models the introduction of each stage of the writing pro- 
cess — planning, drafting, revising, and editing — and guides writing at 
each stage. Finallv, the tutors are engaged in peer conferencing for the 
purposes of revising and editing their writing. 

The reading component includes teaching strategies for imple- 
menting the reciprocal learning goals — predicting, question generat- 
ing, summarizing, and clarifying — and a discussion of the literature to 
be used during the program. Reciprocal teaching, a niethod that en- 
courages students to become the "teacher" during a group discussion 
of a passage reaci silently, is modeled by the university professor. The 
proceciure used in our program combines the four cyclical stages of 
predicting, c}uestioning, summarizing, and clarifying (see Palincsar 
and Brown) with the four categories of question-answer relation- 
ships — right there, think and search, author and me, on my own (see 
Raphael). The tutors read John Steinbeck's The Pearl during the train- 
ing week. Using this book for discussion purposes, the university pro- 
fessor balances the use of explanation, instruction, and modeling with 
guicied practice as the tutors leai n to mo\'e from one stage of the recip- 
rocal-teaching strategy to the next, and applies the cjueslion-generat- 
ing strategy. Similarly, the tutors learn to apply and then to teach the 
strategies. Figure 1 shows a sample plan used by the university profes- 
sor to in\'oke discussion and writing based on The Penrl. 

The integration of five aspects of language — listening, speaking, 
reading, writing, and thinking — is achieved through a unit involving 
the reading of African folktales, followed by the writing of original 
"folktales." During the training component, the university students 
read the folktales used in the unit and participate in the writing of a 
group-dictated folktale. In preparation for the writing of the folktale, 
the tutors ciiscuss the parts of a narrative story anci the characteristics 
of folktales. Using a story map, they cielineate the story elements for 
each of the African folktales read and then create elements for their 
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Dramatic Expression/Writing 
The Pearl 

(Address the group, in role, as the chairperson of the Medical Professional 
Ethics Board.) 

I.iidii's cmd gontlonion of liio Boiird. Thiink you for tdking lime from your 
busv hospital scht'diiles to ^athiT Iutl' today. We ha\ L' a \ ory full agonda thi.s 
aftLM HOon, so we must get started. I hereb\' call to order the June meeting of 
the Medical I'rofessional F.thics Board. The first item cm our agenda is the 
Kino case. You ha\ e all read the brief. As \'ou will recall, a complaint has been 
filed against Dr. X for refusing to administer treatment to the Kino family. The 
complaint has been filed by a citizen action group in Kino';, community on 
behalf of Kino, his wife and child. The complaint charges Dr. X with unprofes- 
sional conduct and neglect of dut\' because of his refusal to pro\ ide medical 
ser\ ices in a life-threatening situation. Dr. X has gone on record stating that 
scorpion bites are a common malad\-, and a natural hazard associated with life 
in the particular neighborhoo-.i in which the Kino family resides. Furthermore, 
he maintains that he is in much demand as a physician and therefore cannot 
meet the needs of all of his paving patients, much less those who cannot 
afford to pav for e\ en a fraction of the cost of the medical supplies used. 

As vou know, it is the task of this board, the Medical Professional Hthics 
Ikiard, to determine a ruling in this case. If we rule against Dr. X, he mav lose 
his license, thus rendering him unable to practice medicine . . . and al.so 
lea\ ing the commimity without the services of a qualified physician. If we 
rule in fa\ or of Dr. X, we risk further alienation and prejudice of the people 
li\ ing in this community — not to mention the continuation of life without 
adequate medical ser\ ices. Your task is to stud\' the case, determine a ruling, 
and make recommendations toward the improvement of this unfa\ orable and 
harmful condition regarding medical ser\ ices in this community. 

At this time we will recess, and I will lea\ e \ ou to your deliberations. We 
will recon\ ene in approximately thirty to forty-fi\ e minutes, at which time 
\ ou will be asked to share your written report with the other mcnuers of the 
Board. Thank vou. 



Figure 1. Sample plan used to invoke discussion and writing on The Pearl. 

original tale. A copy of this piece of writing is retained by each of the 
tutors to use as a personal example during the tutoring program. 

The university professor models several of the suggested read- 
ing and writing acti\'ities for using the folktales. The tutors are encour- 
aged to adapt and modify the plans to fit their own interests and 
personalities as well as those of the students in the program. 

The Junior High Tutorial Program 

Approximiiolv fifty to seventy-five minority students enrolled in the 
s"\ tnth and eighth grades are recruited into the four-week summer 
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program each year. Although the majority of the students enrolled are 
African American, we do have some Asian and Hispanic students par- 
ticipating in the program. All students are recommended by their 
classroom teachers because of their high ability or academic potential. 
These are the students whom we expect to see enrolling in a university 
following matricula'ion from high school. As was discussed earlier, 
our goal is to provide an early intervention program that will, hope- 
fully, raise the probability that these youngsters will become successful 
university students. 

The groups of students meet for three hours daily during a four- 
week summer session held at junior high schools in three cooperating 
public school districts. Although the program emphasizes reading and 
writing skills, students compose aloud and indicate their comprehen- 
sion of material presented in oral as well as written form. Thus, the 
overall focus is on the development of thinking skills, whether stu- 
dents are reading, writing, speaking, or listening. The instructional 
procedures and materials utilized in this tutorial program are based on 
the following assumptions: 

1. Both reading and writing are acts of cumposing^ — similar 
priicesses oi meaning construction (Tiernoy and Pearson). 

2. Mature readers and writers activeh and purposefully select 
and utilize appriipriate "before reading/writing" strategies, 
"during reading/writing" strategies, and "after reading/ 
writing" strategies (Baker and Brown; Armbruster, Ander- 
siin, and Ostertag; Brown and Palincsar; and Palincsar and 
Brown). 

3. in iirder to impro\'e comprehension /composing, tutors and 
teachers need [o help students increase control of their own 
strategic behax iors in reading and writing (Tiernoy and Pear- 
son; Ste\ ens et al.). 

4. Support and guidance friim a successful minority uni\-ersity 
student priimotes priigram effecti\ eness in terms of student 
achie\'ement, nuitivation, and attitude tiiward schiiol and 
higher educatiiin. 

These assumptions are made explicit to the junior high studcMits 
during the initial tutoring session. Throughout the program, contin- 
ued emphasis insofar as the application of each assumption occurs as 
students participate in the variiiiis reading, writing, and discussion 
acli\ities. 
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Reading Experiences 

During the four-week, cooperative-learning experience, the students 
read, on the average, three to four novels using the reciprocal teaching 
method. Students read the first novel. The Pearl, during the initial 
introduction and modeling of the strategies. Next, students apply their 
understanding of the reciprocal learning and question-generating 
strategies as they read and discuss other literature selections, such as 
Roll of Tliiiiiiicr, Hear My Cry; The Wnr Betxocen the ChififiCfi;- and The 
Crc^t^iii^;. A variety of multicultural novels are provided, from which 
the group may make their selections. Oftentimes, students elect to read 
one or more novels in addition to those selected by the group. Stu- 
dents also read a number of African folktales and selections from a 
variety of expository text materials, including the content-area text- 
books adopted by the loca' school district, .which are used by the stu- 
dents as they learn to apply various study-skill strategies such as 
notetaking. 

Several considerations led to the choice of the literature selec- 
tions: reading-level appropriateness; high interest; the ability to make 
social /ethnic identification; clear themes; and, more generally, a solid 
introduction to good writing that permits the exploration of universal 
themes. The African folktales and the novels certainly meet these crite- 
ria. 

Writing Experiences 

As indicated by the results of the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (see Applebee, Langer, and Mullis), students have difficulty 
with narrative and persuasive writing tasks. Although we have no rea- 
son to believe that these students have greater difficulty than other 
students, the improvement of narrative and persuasive writing skills is 
seen as an appropriate objective for our program. Throughout the pro- 
gram, the emphasis in writing is placed on content before form. Stu- 
dents are guided through the stages of the writing process. Tutors 
model various prcwriting strategies such as brainstorming, story map- 
ping, and clustering. They lead the younger students in group-dicta- 
tion experiences and then ask the students to continue writing inde- 
pendently or with a partner. The tutors, who model each stage of the 
process along with the junior high students, arc the first to share their 
compositions in draft forni. Tutors model as students are led to verbal- 
ize ideas for revising each piece of writing shared in the group. Sug- 
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gestions for revision generally include many ideas for adding greater 
detail and substance to each piece. The tutors use what we refer to as a 
"bare-bones" piece of writing to elicit student comments and sugges- 
tions for improvement. The tutors generally find the need to model 
specific questions that might be asked by a listener or reader. Students 
learn to ask the author for clarification and elaboration — that is, to ask 
about parts that were not clear and to suggest areas where they would 
have liked more information. Once students are satisfied with their 
pieces of writing, the emphasis shifts away from content toward form 
or mechanics — spelling, grammar, punctuation, sentence/paragraph 
structure, and so on. The goal is to make the writing as "readable" to 
others as possible; therefore, students work with each other and with 
the tutor to proofread and correct their writing. Finally, students share 
their completed writing v/ith each other and with the university per- 
sonnel. 

With respect to narrative writing, the students are taught to rec- 
ogni7.e and utilize story structure in the de\'elopment of original sto- 
ries. Students proceed through each stage of the writing process as 
they develop their narratives. To help students develop persuasive 
writing ability, tutors provide students with various writing prompts 
that ask the students to state their beliefs and opinions in a clear and 
concise way and then to support these beliefs and opinions in a way 
that could be used to convince, or "persuade," someone else to under- 
stand and/or adopt their point of view. Again, tutors model the writ- 
ing of a persuasive essay and then lead the students in the develop- 
ment of a group-dictated essay before the students are expected to 
develop individual persuasive essays. Planning for the persuasive es- 
say includes determining the position to be argued; generating several 
key points and reasons that support the position; providing support 
and elaboration for each point; and organizing the ideas to be present- 
ed in a logical and sequential manner. The tutors model each of the 
abo\'e planning steps and then proceed to composC' the essay — think- 
ing aloud while writing. Following is a typical prompt for modeling 
the developmenL of a persuasive essay. 

The principal has recommended to tlic scliooi board that 
scliool uniforms be required. As a member of tlie student coun- 
cil, \'ou i?a\'e the opportunity to make a speech at tiie next 
school board meeting. Do vou agree or disagree with the princi- 
pal? Write a paper for the sciioo! board in wliich vou agree or 
disagree and explain vour position. 
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Tutors tliLMi prcn ido another prompt nnd ask the students to par- 
ticiptito in the planning and writing of n seeond essay. After the de\'el- 
opment of this second essay, students usually have little difficulty with 
successi\'e persunsix'e writing tasks. Prompts are often deri\'ed from 
the plot of one of the no\els being read, as was the case with the 
prompt based on 77k' Pearl, described in figure 1. Students elect to 
work alone or with a partner to respond to the various prompts, often 
taking opposite v iewpoints — which leads to excellent discussion and 
debate! 

Integrated Reading/Writing Experiences 

Integrated reading and writing experiences are based on selections 
from Rog^-r D. Abrahams's African Folktales. The strategies employed 
are adapted from the listening-to-reading transfer lessons de\'eloped 
by Cunningham and Cunningham. In those lessons, the students listen 
for a specific purpose to a short story or passage of text. Following the 
listening experience is a guided practice activity in which the teacher 
models a strategy for either (1) determining the main idea of the selec- 
tion heard; (2) ordering the events in the sequence in which thev 
occurred; or (3) making inferences about the story. Once the students 
ha\'e demonstrated an understanding of the task, they are asked to 
apply the strategy to a second short tale, which they are to read 
silently. 

To integrate reading and writing, the Cunningham listening-to- 
reading transfer lessons are extended into writing experiences. After 
students have successfully applied the three strategies to a number of 
the folktales, they discuss characteristics of folktales and analyze se\'- 
eral selections according to narrative story structure: characters, place, 
time, initiating even^ or problem, response or goal, action or events, 
conclusion and reaction. Once students a*-e able to identify the parts of 
these African folktales, they are guided to use their knowledge of nar- 
rative story structure as a framework or blueprint for developing their 
own original folktales. 

Use of the African folktales in conjunction with the three listen- 
ing-to-reading transfer lessons provides highly motivating and suc- 
cessful instruction for the junior high students enrolled in our 
program. They are able not only to apply the reading comprehension 
strategies taught through the use of the folktales, but also to plan, 
draft, re\ ise, edit, and share their own original folktales. 
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Monitoring the Summer Tutoring Program 

Although the tutors c\re responsible for the daily tutoring sessions, on 
experienced junior high reading teacher is hired by the university to 
remain on-site during the entire program. This teacher, also a member 
of a minority group, receives the training prior to the tutors. Her role 
during the tutoring sessions is to assume legal responsibility for the 
presence of the junior high students as well as to provide general 
supervision to both the tutors and the junior high students. Problems 
regarding attendance and behavior, though minimal, fall within her 
realm of responsibility. At no' time does this teacher participate 
actively in a group; rather, she observes each group and provides daily 
feedback to the tutors following each session. She also briefs the uni- 
versity faculty members who administer the program when they con- 
duct their on-site visits. These visits from university faculty are 
conducted two to four times each week for the purposes of group 
observation anci interaction with the tutors. On occasion, a university 
faculty member may join a group for a brief period of time, sharing in 
the current discussion; however, more often than not, the faculty mem- 
bers are engaged in observation, note-taking, and videotaping .activi- 
ties designed to determine and document program effectiveness. The 
university faculty members also provide continuing feedback to the 
tutors. 

Measuring Program Effectiveness 

Our Western Illinois University Minority Summer Tutoring Program 
represents the successful interaction of several key components. As of 
this writing, the program is beginning its sixth year and has proven 
itself to be very effective in motivating voung minority students to 
develop and consciously apply effective reading and writing strate- 
gies. Observations and videotapes procured throughout the four-week 
program attest to the growing skill with which the junior high stu- 
dents apply the strategies they are taught. Book discussions are very 
animated and indicate a high level of thinking and an independent 
application of the reading strategies. By the fourth week of the pro- 
gram, tutors are very much in "backseat" positions as the junior high 
students conduct their own discussions, passing the role of "teacher" 
among themselves in a very easy and relaxed manner. 

As early as the beginning of the second week, much progress 
can be noted as students begin their discussion of the second novel. 
Roll of'iliiiiulcr, I U'lir A-li/ C/i/. In the following excerpt transcribed from 
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videotape, the students are discussing the first chapter of the book. 
The tutor, at this point in the program, still has a very active voice in 
the book discussions; however, the students are beginning to assume 
responsibility for applying the four strategies of questioning, clarify- 
ing, predicting, and summarizing. 

Student One: On page 22, it talked about "she was still consid- 
ered by the others as a disruptive maverick." I didn't quite 
understand it. Could someone help me? It's in the first para- 
graph. 1 didn't quite know what it meant. 

Student Two: 1 would like to say it probably meant she was 
always interrupting people when they talked. Or something. 
Ev erybody knew her as interrupting people all the time. So 
ma\-erick is another way to say that she interrupted people. 

Sludnit Tlinr: 1 was thinking when it said "disruptive maverick" 
that . . . like . . . all the other teachers were strict and she was 
like . . . kind. They called her radical. Her ideas were differ- 
ent and out of the way. And it disrupted their teaching and 
the way they disciplined children. 

Tutor: So we could say the system they were invoK'ed in was 
kind of conservative. They wanted to keep e\'erything the 
same, and she wanted to bring some new 'deas and to tell 
everyone that things weren't going as well as they thought. 
She was kind of like an outlaw — just like her kids! That 
brings me to a question: How would you ha\ e reacted to 
those books? Now, you have to think about how it was back 
then — the racial climate and e\ erything like that. How 
would you ha\ e reacted? Could you see yourself getting 
upset like Little Man and Cassie? 

Stiuicut Tluvc: I would ha\ e been upset. No doubt about it; I 
would ha\ e been upset. But knowing how it was back then 
. . . and knowing 1 couldn't do anything about it ... 1 proba- 
bly wouldn't say anything about it. 

Tutor: But Little Man was in a position where he thought he 
could. He didn't know how things were. So, could you see 
yourself ever being like Little Man? 

Student Two: Yes, he really didn't know how things were back 
then. 

Student One: And even when people explained it ... it was like 
he reallv didn't quite understand it. He still asked questions 
and stuff. 

Tutor: Why is that? 1 mean, even though someone might say, 
"Little Man, this is the way it is. This is the way it is!" 1 le's 
still like "No! Why is it like this?" Why is he feeling this 
wa\? 
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Student Three: Because, it's like they said later in the book, he 
ne\'er got a satisfied answer. Nobody e\'er sat down and told 
iiim. He's just going into first grade, so how's he supposed 
to know? His father's been gone, and his mother hasn't 
answered it to his satisfaction vet, so he reail\' doesn't 
understand it yet. He doesn't know how it is. 

Student One: And e\'en though he is just six, he feels that e\ erv- 
one should be treated equally. 

Tutor: Yes! Little Man is so upset and he has so much energy 
because what he's experiencing is wrong. E\'erything he's 
seeing is wrong — and it's wrong to e\'erybody else, too, but 
nobody else wants to say anything about it. It seems like Lit- 
tle Man and Cassie have their mother's "rebellious spirit" 
quote unquote — vvhate\'er that means. 

Careful perusal of journal entries, stories, and essays written 
both at the beginning of the program and near the end of the program 
indicates an increase in the length of written pieces and a higher, over- 
all quality of the writing presented. The students definitely incorpo- 
rate elements of style and content modeled by the tutors. For example, 
when modeling the revising and editing of a persuasive essay, the 
tutors emphasize transitions between paragraphs and model the use 
of se\'eral different transitional phrases. The subsecjuent writings of 
the students include more transitions between paragraphs. The stu- 
dents also become comfortable with using writing as a tool of self-dis- 
cox'ery and knowledge. During the second week of the program, 
students are asked to record their predictions and sumniiiries for the 
chapters read in the novel. They are also to jot down their questions as 
well as any portion of the text that needs to be clarified. In addition, 
students begin to write lengthier passages in their journals. For exam- 
ple, following a discussion concerning future goals, one junior high 
student pretended to be a university student. He wrote: 

1 am a senior at Arizona State Uni\'ersity and my major is 
l're-L..iw and my minor is Economics. 1 picked these fields 
because I'm interested in law and worried about the economic 
status of the United States. 1 picked Arizona State because 1 like 
the football team. 1 like the football team because they are a 
tough team to beat in the NCAA. 1 like it too because of our bas- 
ketball team. We have the hardest team to beat and we won .i 
National Championship. 1 hope after 1 graduate that 1 will go to 
a good law school. 1 want to be a lawyer because 1 like the wa\' 
the law works and it's a good paying job. 1 hope to be at thi- top 
of my profession. 1 want other lawyers to W in fear when thev 
lu'.ir I'm handling Ihi' s.tnie c.isi- {\\v\ .iriv 1 want to h.n i' lots of 
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monev sii 1 can givt' ni\' family f\x'iything thoy o\"or wantt'd. 1 
want ti) buconio an ink'rnational lawyer and handle cases all 
over the world. I want to at least have two children. I want my 
Mom to ne\ er ha\ e to worry about not ha\ in.g L'nough money 
when she j;ets old and 1 want my Dad to ne\'er ha\ c' to work 
again. I want my brothers to always ha\-e enough money for 
their families. 1 want to ha\"e family reunions e\ery year in 
1 lawaii. Well, 1 have a dream and it's gonna come tniA 

In addition to analyzing \ idcotaped material and random sam- 
ples of student writing, n faculty member from the Departm.ent of Ele- 
mentarv Education and Reading conducts weekly on-site cibser\ ations 
throughout the program. These obser\ ations include the tutor-training 
component as well as the tutoring sessions. Inter\ iews are also con- 
ducted with the junior high teachers, the tutors, and with a number of 
the junior high students. The use of a rotating journal to record the 
obser\ ations and reactions of the tutors, site coordinators, and other 
\ isitors to the program was begun in the fifth year of the program. 
This journal pro\'ides \'et another vehicle for documenting insights 
and c-juestions. For example, during the second week of the program a 
site supervisor wrote: "1 saw a lot of teaching and learning going on 
today- The students have found their comfort level with the tutors, 
which makes it safe for them to take risks." The data obtained from 
these multiple sources ha\ e provided a thorough and \'ery positi\ e 
picture of the program and its results. 

As we attempt to determine the effecti\'eness of our program, 
we must, of course, consider Lhe impact on students' attitude and 
mciti\ ation. Through their relationships with the successful minority 
tutors, these junior high students ha\'e gained some \'aluable insights 
into the importance of a positi\'e attitude, good study habits, and 
de\cloping a spirit of cooperative learning. Although we ha\'e little 
direct evidence as to the extent that tutors fimction as worthy role 
models, we can infer their success from student response in two types 
of tutor-student interactions. The first type occurs at the annual ban- 
quet held at the end of the program each year. Here, the junior high 
students actively seek out their respective tutors. They wish to talk to 
them and spend their time with them in a social context. For tutors 
who are not able to attend the banc|uet, we are always besieged by 
numerous questions as to their whereabouts. The second type of inter- 
action is seen in the amount of written correspondence that takes place 
between tutor and students once the program ends. Each year, we read 
letters from students to tutors that point to a strong, positive interac- 
tion (.ie\ eloped between theni. It mav be that anyone who takes a fairly 
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strung interest in the students (and in the perspccti\ e they biiiic 
learning situations), is supporti\ e and empatiietic, and gonuineiy and 
s\ stematicaliv attempts to teacii these students is likelv to experience 
sucii success. Yet, because the learning context for these students, with 
lew exceptiiins, is decidedly monocuitiirai and "A\ngiocontric," the 
minority tutt>rs are, perhaps, more effectiye because they too li\'e in 
two cultures and, unlike these students, ha\e achie\ed full member- 
ship in the dominant culture. Thus, they proyide models of success 
and motiv ation that are nt)t generally ayailable with Anglo tutors. 

Summary and Conclusions 

i"!ie Western Illinois Univ ersity Minority Summer Tutoring Program 
pnn ides students with an introduction to reading and writing as keys 
tt) a larger world, it is also a program where junior high students come 
\.o understand the process of learning, of acquiring information, of 
generalizing, of ev aluating, anci of synthesizing. In short, the students 
work to acquire those higher-order skills that are nece;isary for success 
in high school and in colleges and universities. 

While we are pleased with what we see as evidence of the effec- 
tiv eness of our program, the success of the Western Illinois Uniyersitv 
Minti'-itv Summer Tutoring Program will not, obviously, be completely 
realized until these students graduate from their respective high 
schiHils and enter our state universities. Meanwhile, to echo the words 
ot one of the students quoted earlier, we "have a dream . . . and it's 
gonna come true!" 
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13 Real Voices: Action 
and Involvement in 
Secondary English 
Classrooms 

Lenora (Leni) Cook 

California State University-Domingucz Hills 

Training secondary English teachers for the urban schools of the 
Los Angeles basin poses many problems — not the least of which 
is the tendency on the part of the trainees to assume that their 
students will thrive and learn if they are taught about literature 
through the traditional questioning that emphasizes specific knowl- 
edge about genre structures and themes. It is a common premise, not 
even specific to English, but hazardous — even doomed — in today's 
classrooms. Such teaching denies that all students have something to 
say and to share, some prior knowledge that, if tapped, can spark an 
interest in literature and energize what happens in the classroom. 
Teaching about literature through genre structures and themes can also 
deny the students' need and capacity for understanding the relation- 
ship between literature and life. 

Another myth that even highly experienced teachers sometimes 
bring to the classroom is that today's students, particularly those of 
ethnic or language diversity, are unable to understand and appreciate 
literature, especially the traditional canon. Teachers' remarks vary from 
"The material is just too hard" and "They just don't care" to "TV has 
made my students into surface readers; they don't see any relevance in 
something written even twenty years ago." Many of these teachers 
look toward simplified or "dumbed-dovvn" texts, or they move avav 
from reading entirely, using materials that stress the basic skills of fill- 
ing out forms. Others use only multicultural young ndult literature be- 
cause they mistakenly believe that these assignments and /or these 
texts are "easier to understand," "more relevant," and "less challeng- 
ing." 
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In order to cIialkMigo those and other myths nhout the learning 
potential and motivation of urban secondary English students, the 
English/language arts methods course at California State University- 
Dominguez Hills is designed to demonstrate that a coiiibiiwtion or core 
of traditional, culturally diverse, and young adult literature offers the 
best opportunity for moving all students from being merely "text 
bound" to being involved. Trainees learn that working with today's 
students demands new strategies that connect the text to life experi- 
ences and that move from the concrete to the abstract. These trainees 
seek a balance between oral and written expression. They expect their 
stucients to respond to literature when these students see a connection 
to their own lives. Prior to the actual reading act, trainees guide stu- 
dents toward the themes and values of the literature by using stu- 
dents' personal experiences and by recalling ideas from young adult 
literature and traditional works already read. It is these themes and 
values that form the engagement points in the reading act, allowing 
students to relate their own experiences to those of the literature in 
reflective and expressive ways. 

Secondary English trainees usually enroll in the specific meth- 
ods course just prior to their field-experience semester. There thev are 
expected to design and implement units of instruction which integrate 
the language arts, with literature as the core. Models are presented to 
them, models that fctcus on heterogeneous classrooms mirroring the 
diversity in culture, ethnicity, achievement, and motivation they are 
finding in their own teaching experience. The models are from the 
classrooms of their training teachers and the student teachers who 
have "gone before." Usually this methods course is the trainee's first 
opportunity to plan for an English course — to learn to design lessons 
'■ that engage students, that provide a focus for responding to literature 
by using meaning-making strategies which support a highly interac- 
tive English classroom. 

During a prerequisite general methods course, trainees master 
conventional instruction techniques and, through their own learning 
experiences, gain some expertise in the foundations of small-group 
work and the dynamics of small groups. Trainees use both structured 
cooperative and informal collaborative-learning activities in this 
course and in other prerequisite or concurrent courses such as "Con- 
tent-Related Reading/Writing." Thus the trainees are ready to under- 
take the careful planning that is the basis for a successful lesson in 
l-.nglish — or in anv other content area. 
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This essay describes some of tiie trainees' successful lessons 
using traditional core works with various groups of secondary English 
students across the educational spectrum at all levels of achievement 
and from many ethnic, cultural, and language backgrounds. The 
schools where tliese lessons have been used mirror the demographics 
of the Los Angeles Unified School District — urban, multicultural, mul- 
tilingual. In the school district and throughout the state of California, 
there is a recommended, staff-selected list of readings for each grade 
level. All genres are represented in this "core," which teachers use 
along with supplementarv literature of their choice. The lists contain 
many of the same authors as they did forty years ago — Shakespeare, 
Dickens, Hemingway, Steinbeck, Frost, Whitman, Hawthorne, Hugo 
Poe. There is a smattering of women writers — Harper Lee, Marianne 
Moore, Charlotte Bronte, Jane Austen; a few authors of color — Richard 
Wright, Maya Angelou, Langston Hughes, Rudolfo Anaya, Jade Snow 
Wong. Although many schools mirror their ethnic and language 
demographics with both core and supplementary works of literature, 
all schools seem to look to the traditional canon for the majority of 
their core works. Thus is posed a major problem for teachers — finding 
classroom practices that make traditional/classical literature accessi- 
ble as well as rele\ ant to tociay's urban, diverse student population. 

The issue of accessibility of literature is perhaps the most diffi- 
cult for the trainee to plan for. Even master teachers who are used to 
implementing core works find that they are often stymied when they 
encounter sophisticated and even arcane vocabulary and sentence 
structure in the literature they are to use. The most successful lessons 
and units, according to both master teachers and trainees, are those 
which ha\ e a thematic focus rather than a genre or chronology base. 
There is a prereading stage which emphasizes the relationship of the 
theme to both the student reader and to the work. Students are "led 
into the literature" through strategies that connect their present lives 
to the work itself. An environment for learning is established in this 
prereading stage as well.. Vocabulary is always introduced in the con- 
text of the work to be studied. Rather than alphabetic lists of worcis to 
be defined and explained, vocabulary exercises connect to the theme 
for the lesson or unit. While students read, whether in class or at 
home, thev keep dialectic journals where they cjuestion as well as 
respond to the literature. These journals feed the reciprocal teaching 
that takes place in small- and large-group settings as students work 
together to construct meaning from the texts. 
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Reading aloud is important, although underutilized, in the sec- 
ondary English classroom. Teachers reading aloud to students is par- 
ticularly effective in stimulating interest or communicating vividly the 
feelings that a particular piece, especially poetry, evokes. Poetry and 
short stories by such authors as Edgar Allan Poe, Ray Bradbury, and 
Maya Angelou come alive as they are heard. Students can read aloud 
in small groups, with each group focusing on a different part of a 
selection. They can then share their reactions to what they've read 
through large-group discussions about significant characters and/or 
events. 

Each of the teaching experiences described in this chapter began 
as a "core" element in either a master teacher's or a trainee's course of 
study. Each one was designed, taught, and evaluated by its author. All 
of them can be effectively adapted to classrooms in all types of schools 
at all secondary levels. Some of these lessons and others were pre- 
sented in a videotape and discussion session at the NCTE Annual 
Convention in Baltimore, Maryland, in 1989 (Cook and Gonzales). 

The first teaching experience takes place in a comprehensive 
three-year high school located near the harbor of Los Angeles, a school 
which has a mainly Latino and African American student body. Other 
ethnicities, especially Samoan and Filipino, make up the remainder of 
the population. During their sophomore year, all students read jtdiufi 
Cacsnr in their English classes. 

Initially, almost all the students were not only apprehensive but 
e\'en negative about having to read Cncsnr. Their written comments 
were the usual — "Shakespeare, ugh." "He's dead." "He writes in 
code." "Why do we have to read about dead men?" "What does he 
have to say to me? He's a thousand year [sic] old!" They also wrote in 
their journals about their inability to redd the language. From their 
comments, the teacher trainee' realized that he would have to provide 
a scaffolci of meaning for the students as they read. He did this 
through various activities, including reading aloud, playing tapes of 
key scents, active summarizing using student input whenever possi- 
ble, hax'ing small groups role-play key scenes, and, unintentionally yet 
most meaningfully, creatin;; found poems from key speeches. The 
teacher-trainee selected segments from the play that he thought would 
be meaningful to the students as well as crucial to their understanding 
of the characters, plots, and themes. Students chose what they 
believed to be kov words and phrases from these segments and listed 
them in a line-by-line fashion. The students enjoyed both scanning 
these segments and pulling out words and phrases into an event- or 
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character-based found poem. In this classroom, the poems were 
mainly the result of small-group activity. During the unit, the poems 
were sometimes illustrated and posted on the bulletin board for refer- 
ence. 

In order to involve his students in this highly political drama, 
the trainee began his unit with a selection of articles about candidates 
and issues in the local election. The students read the newspaper arti- 
cles and, through discussion, both in small groups and as a class, 
evolvec a "feature analysis" instrument or chart which displayed the 
attributes of the candidates. They titled their instrument "The Good 
Guys a id the Bad Guys." As the class read the play, act by act, the stu- 
dents listed the characters on their individual charts with + and - indi- 
cators, guided by the features that the group had identified using the 
modern politicians. They noted examples to substantiate their claims. 
They shared their findings with partners in their cooperative learning 
groups. Summaries of the attributes of single characters were written 
in "expert groups." Here students struggled with the complexity of 
Shakespeare's characters, finding that none of those chosen could be 
classified as "totally evil" or "totally good." It was necessary to weigh 
the attributes and decide the relative goodness and evil of each of the 
characters in the play. The students then defended their choices, some- 
times loudly. Using the chart, they chose characters to compare and 
contrast such as Antony with Brutus, Caesar with Cassius. Their end 
question, which was an in-class writing, asked the students to specu- 
late on the qualities that Shakespeare thought important for a "good 
person" to have and to describe either someone that the student knew 
or'a character from the play and show, through example, that that per- 
son or character possessed those qualities. Students were allowed to 
use their charts, notes, and the play to help them, but this was an indi- 
\'idual writing assignment. 

The students' comments during the four-week unit were infor- 
mative. Their dialectic journals were re\'iewed approximatelv three 
times a week so that the master teacher and the trainee were able to 
monitor the students' interest level both bv their o\'ert beha\'ior and b\' 
their \ ritten responses. When the students were doing the chart that 
rated the local politicians, their opinions became questions, and there 
was a subtle change from negati\'ism to thoughtful speculation: "Whv 
aren't there any Black or Latino candidates?" "Whv are all the candi- 
dates for city council either attorneys or real estate agents?" "What is 
corruption?" ".No one from street goes to candidates' meetings." 
After reading /(//;';/> Cne^ar and seeing a film of the entire plav, the class 
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literally took sides about the goodness or lack of goodness of the char- 
acters. These comments became arguments for and against Anton\' 
and Caesar, about the weakness of Brutus, and even about the intelli- 
gence le\'el of the Romans. The students became totally invoK'ed in the 
play. 

The trainee's comments ranged from anxiety to delight as he 
watched and led the students through their reading and study: 

I didn't want to teach Shakespeare; I felt that I didn't know 
enough about mv students or about teaching. These kids li\od 
with violence daily, but I didn't want to bring the murder of 
Caesar in as the play's focal point. I only understood the pla\' 
after a college course where we analyzed the characters and 
compared them to the politicians in [Robert] Penn Warren's .'1// 
//((■ K/uy Mi'i'- 1 knew that I couldn't do that, but with my mas- 
ter teacher's help, I was able to design a unit around the local 
election. It went far better than I thought. 1 would change some 
things, especially if I didn't ha\ e an election to look at. I think 
that current e\ents in general couki be used as a basis or e\ en 
the attributes of a president or a general. 

The second teaching experience invoKed a teacher trainer" at a 
four-vear comprehensix'e high school who organizes her humanities 
course by themes. In the "\ alues" unit, among many essays, plays, and 
short stories, the students read a dialogue by Erasmus, "The Abbot 
and the Learned Woman." The student population at the school is 
approximately half African American, with the re>st split mainl\- 
betwevn Asian American and Anglo. The humanities course meets the 
English electixe rec|uirement for seniors, although it is ope>n to all 
grade levels. The objectix e of the following lesson .is for students to 
recognize that "e\ erv decision made, ev erything said, is a reflection of 
the \ alues held bv a person." 

It is doubtful that any of the students in the class had e\ er heard 
of Erasmus, and their comments about who and what an abbot might 
be were hilarious. Because the literature was a dialogue, the teacher 
decided to assign an imitation as the final assessment. To engage the 
students and to prox ide a meaningful context prior to reading, the 
teacher had them, in small groups, discuss wa\s people soKe prob- 
lems at the perso:ial, neighborhoocl/communitv, goxernmental, and 
societal le\ els. Students used their own knowledge to speculate on the 
wa\s that different pi'ople might look at the same problem. In their 
groups, the\- recorded and reported on how a person's position, age, 
and background coukl influence his or her \ alues. 1 he\ also talked 
about liow a person's \alues might change oxer time. Those same 
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groups read the dialogue aloud, sharing the reading responsibility. 
The vocabulary and structure of the dialogue posed no problems for 
them once they understood what an abbot was and the importance of 
religion in the lives of those living in Erasmus's time. After reading 
aloud, each group then assigned secretaries and recorders. The secre- 
taries took the notes on the initial questions — Who in the dialogue 
spoke for Erasmus's point of view? What was Erasmus's message to 
his renders? Why does the author use a dialogue rather than a poem or 
a narrative? The recorder kept track of group participation on partici- 
pation sheets, designed by the instructor. Each group summarized 
their discussion and reported their answers to the whole class; after 
this, the actual assignment was given: Imitate the dialogue with the 
same objective but for a modern audience. The audience choices were 
senior citizens, a church leadership conference, a feminist group meet- 
ing, a rural town (grange) meeting, peers (city high school students), 
or intermediate elementary schoolchildren. The students had two half- 
class periods to write and rehearse their dialogues. Every group then 
presented its dialogue to the class, and the teacher and the whole class, 
including the group presenting its dialogue, evaluated each presenta- 
tion. 

The student comments on this assignment were quite positive; 
the students seemed to enjo\' the challenge and the opportunity to per- 
form. One student wrote: 

Having been assign [s;V] [o rewrite tiie play was something dit- 
ferent. 1 was assign [s/V] to write for an audience who are senior 
citizens, it was kind of difficult to write for such audiences but 
witii tile help of my group, it turned out to be a sucess |s/V]. 1 
didn't think mv group could operate without figl-.ting but 
e\ er\-one's effort turned out quite an experience. 

The teacher commented: 

1 wondered if this large and nois\' group would be al">le to use 
their time wiseK'. Some groups did ha\e to meet outside of 
class, and I'm sure that the class felt rushed and unrehearsed 
wiien the\' presented their dialogues. But 1 was delighti'd with 
their scripts and with their understanding of the importance of 
audienci" in liieir plu.nning. 1 could tell that they understood 
Hrasmus's dialogue without having to read dull, safe para- 
giMphs of explication. That might he the best part of all. 

She has used the same l\'pe of assignment, with a high level oi success, 
with junior'- in an aiUanced placi'menl languagi" ami I'omposilion 
course. 
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In a senior English elective course on modern literature at one of 
the training sites, a trainee' was given the short story "Eveline," from 
James Joyce's Diiblincr^, as one of the core works. She was fearful that 
the students would not be able to relate to the setting and that the lan- 
guage would be difficult in meaning and syntax. With the help of her 
training teacher and her university methods instructor, she designed 
and implemented a series of lessons using small- and large-group struc- 
tures, questions to bring out the coi\flicts and attitudes of the characters 
in the story, and individual writing assignments. 

The first activity, given prior to assigning the readii ig itself, was a 
journal entry about the meaning of a "promise" and was followed by 
voluntary sharing of entries. The reading assignment was introduced, 
and certain vocabulary, such as "cretonne," was defined and discussed. 
The students were given questions on charactet and conflict to guide 
their reading. As they read, they were to list images that Joyce used in 
establishing the tone of the story and to categorize them as light/lively 
or dark/heavy. After the reading, the students participated in small- 
group discussions about the guide questions, and new questions were 
given to them. These questions concerned the importance of setting 
and the author's attitude toward the characters' actions. 

Another activity involved characterization, in which groups 
were given a character to analyze or "become." These groups became 
"experts" on their assigned characters and were questioned about 
their characters, using both teacher- and student-generated inquiry. 

In the discussions, in small and large groups, it became clear 
that there were real differences of opinion about Eveline's decision to 
keep the promise that she made to her mother, to stay in Ireland. The 
backgrounds and cultural traditions of the students seemed to greatly 
influence their opinions. Although they had always looked to their 
teachers for "correct answers" about theme, the class members began 
to speak for themselves in this discussion. They were comfortable 
expressing their opinions and feelings — and the different points of 
\ ievv made the classroom an actix'e forum for their ideas. As one stu- 
dent commented in his journal: 

I ,il\Vciys thought thot the toachiT vv.is right .ihoiit whot the story 
nUMiit ond I ums usudily wronj;, I still don't like to rodd stories 
like this one wiiere everyone is sad or dead at the end, but I 
understcnid why the <iuthors do it this wov. Will we ever reod 
<iin'thinj; that has a iioppy ending? I'm glad I'm not one of tho 
l iiar.u'tors in tiie stories we re.ul in tills ckiss. 
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The trainee vvns very interested in the oral discussions concerning this 
nnd other material studied in the class: 

I really understood the story from my point of \'ie\v, but 1 got 
many more insights from them [the students]. Their cultural 
backgrounds reallv came out in the discussions; there were 
many differences of opinion, yet no one got hostile — I was 
afraid that might happen because of the different backgrounds 
of the kids. 

The acti\'ities described are for all students and for all kinds of 
literature. The literature used by the trainees in this program, while not 
set in these students' cultures, provided opportunities for the students 
to connect with their own developing \'alues. Teacher-trainers and 
trainees group literature by theme, building cross-cultural perspec- 
tives. Bv providing a scaffold of life and language experience, teachers 
can help students access literature in meaningful ways. For exarnple, 
by looking at Twain, Knowles, Wright, Anaya, and Wong as authors 
whose topic of "growing up" in the United States has relevance for stu- 
dents' own maturation, teachers provide the connection which gives 
personal significance to their curriculum. When the students read 
"Eveline," they were able to look beyond the surface story to the fear 
of the unknown, the comfort of the known — even when that known is 
unhappy, bitter, and even violent. They could articulate through activ- 
ities, journal writing, and discussion their personal interpretations of 
the events Joyce portrays. The story had individual meaning in the 
class; everyone could contribute, but more important, everyone had 
something valid, meaningful, and significant to contribute. 

Validating students' experience and prior knowledge must not 
be underestimated. To understand literature, students need to portray 
their own feelings and to connect incidents and decisions in their own 
lives to those in the literature they read. In doing so, they become 
engaged in constructing meaning from text and then in articulating 
those meanings to others through the filter of their own cultural and 
ethnic heritage. Thus, the universality of literature is experienced 
rather than observed. 



Notes 

1. MD (trainee), t^pring \^m. 

2. IK (trainer). 

3. DA (trainee), spring 1^)8^). 
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14 When Wordsworth Is 
Too Tame: Merging 
Minority Literature with 
the Classics in the 
Secondary Language 
Arts Curriculum 

p. L. Thomas 

Woodruff High School, Woodruff, South Cdrolina 

n his Journal (August 18, 1841), Henry David Thoroau ponders, "It is 
only the white man's poetry. We want the Indian's report. Word- 
sworth is too tame for the Chippeway." In much the same manner, 
we as teachers todav can claim that in our ethnically and culturally 
di\erse classrooms and nation, the classics (though not necessarily 
tame) are simply not enough for our students, regardless of their 
grade/ability level or ethnicity. 

Many students read Thoreau and Wordsworth, but far too few 
are e\'en aware of "the Indian's report" — much less gi\ en an opportu 
nitv to read any minority works; we tend to assign the white man's 
report alone. 

Though 1 was an a\ id reader and a successful student, I read \ ir- 
tuallv no minorit\- literature until my senior English courses in col- 
lege — where 1 disco\ered Ellison and Hughes, to m\' eternal delight. 



All p.iiriiigs of tioiitr.iditioii.il .uul tt>iditiiiii.\l work^ Ix'siili.-^ ^/-./ii- .iiid Riii^iu \\i.'vc 
i.li.'^ij;ni'd .iiid subtiiittt'd In <i iuiiiiIht of A. V. 1 n>;lisli tculn-rs I'lirolli-d M Hio TniMM- 
sit\ ol Smith Ciiruliii<i-Sp>\rt.inlnir;; diitin;; tlii' smiitiuT o\ I'-'SW, lu-iui.', llu' i.-n.'dit loi 
tlu' ido.is siuHtld ho diroctfd tuw.ird thoso ((.'.ulu-rs ,itid not tuw.nd tiu', who iiii'ri.'l\ 
(cmpik'd tlu'iu hn the hcticlit ol otlH'is wishiti); to oxp.ind Ihrir i. tin Kiiliim to iiuhidi.' 
oiitst.itulitij; i-'thtiii. works. I |u' piojocls mv dosctilx-d lU'U' wilh imi. Ii ti.Mtlii'r s pi.'riiiis- 
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Not until I had recci\'ed a graduate degree and had been teaching for 
over six years did I learn of N. Scott Momaday and Zora Neale Hur- 
ston. 1 am richer for those experiences as a reader, a writer, and a 
teacher. 

hi "Teaching Multicultural Literature in the Reading Curricu- 
lum, " Donna E. Norton offers justification for exposing students to 
ethnic literature: 

Through carefully selected and shared literature, students learn 
to understand and to appreciate a literary heritage that comes 
from many di\'erse backgrounds. Through this literature, stu- 
dents learn to identify with people who created the stories, 
whether from the past or the present. ... Of equal value are the 
personal gains acquired by students when they read great 
works from their own cultural backgrounds and those of other 
cultures. They gain understandings about different beliefs and 
\ alues systems. They de\-elop social sensitivity to the needs of 
others and realize that people ha\'e similarities as well as differ- 
ences. (28) 

Norton adds that ethnic literature also teaches students to appn^ciate 
writers of many cultures and offers them alternative ways to learn his- 
tory, geography, and sociology (29). Her article details a five-step pro- 
cedure for studying ethnic literature with elementary and middle 
school students. With any age group, however, Norton's reason^ for 
teaching ethnic literature are justifiable. 

For secondary students, integrating ethnic and traditional litera- 
ture maintains and enriches the integrity of the curriculum. Since all 
students need some exposure to the classics, minority works cannot 
simply replace traditional works in the secondary curriculum. The 
most effecti\'e approach is to incorporate minoritv works into the lan- 
guage arts reading curriculum as assignments paired with traditional 
works. 

As my project for a graduate course designed to help advanced 
placement teachers adopt minority works into their courses, 1 studied 
the parallels in Anton Chekho\''s Three S/s.'t'rs and Lorraine Hansber- 
ry's Rni^iii in the Sidi — seemingly incongrut-us works. Both works ex- 
plore the theme of hope in the face of reality, and the plots of both 
works turn on the decisions of central, careless male characters. Wheth- 
er in ad\ anced placement English ("Literature and Composition") or 
any other English course, students learn, through analv/.ing and dis- 
cussing the works, to understand better the ethnic and cultural diversi- 
ties in the world, and, stimulated b\ the works, students realize and 
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confront their own perceptions and prejudices. The result, as Norton 
argues, is awareness and understanding by students of ethnic and cul- 
tural similarity and di\'ersity. 

One obstacle for teachers attempting to pair nontraditional and 
traditional works is managing the actual instruction of the two works. 
A unit dt?aling with Rnisiii and Sit^tcrt^ can integrate traditional ap- 
proaches tv) works with students' own exploration of their tolerance 
for diversity through carefully planned prereading, during-reading, 
and postreading instructional strategies. 

Prereading instruction begins with students writing journal 
entries that narrate and explain experiences they have had with people 
of diverse ethnicities or cultures. The journal entries are then shared 
either in small groups or in classroom discussions. Next, to help stu- 
dents be better prepared for understanding the history surrounding 
plays such as S/sfiTS and Riii^in, students in pairs or small groups con- 
duct research assignments on turn-of-the-century Russia and on 1950s 
and /or early 1960s America — with a focus on racial relations and ten- 
sions — to be shared with the entire class. Another project that may 
stimulate student interest is to ha\ e the class conduct a poll of racial 
attitudes throughout the school. The class could prepare and copy 
charts to share with all students through the student newspaper. 

Next, during-reading instruction focuses on explication and 
analysis of each work. Students should read each plav carefully, then 
\ iew, or at least listen to, each piny being performed. S/sh'/s is most 
readily a\ ailable on audio cassette, whiie a recent \ ideo \'ersion of Rni- 
.s'//; is excellent (the cast includes Esther Rolle and Dannv Glover). The 
reading and \ iewing of each play can be used in conjunction with the 
study gu de (see figure 1). The students can use the study guide for 
journal entries or small-group assignments, or the teacher can use the 
studv guide to lead classroom discussions and lectures. For example, 
earh' in each plav, the dreams for the future of all the major characters 
are uncovered. Through lectures, group work, or discussion, these 
dreams can be explored before the outcomes are known. Students then 
begin to see the univ ersality of dreams and goals in people of div erse 
cultures and beliefs. During-reading analyses vary by class level and 
purpose of the course. In advanced placement classes, the emphasis on 
analysis is heavy, but in all sections of our tenth-grade classes, R(7/s/;; is 
required and approached on varying levels. Class discussions, group 
work, and assignments are conducteu '^'ith prompts such as those in 
(igure i . 
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Study Guide for Three Sisters 
and A Raisii: in the Sui: 

(1 ) (ci) In tlu' bfginiiing of Act I of Riii<iu, Walter asks, "Clifck corning todiU ?" 
What does tlie arri\ ai of the insurance check mean for each diaracter? Identif\' 
passages expressing those meanings. 

(h) In Act I of S/shTs — after Irena sa\ s, "\'eed w e bring up ail tiiese 
memories?" — Oiga reflects on Moscow. What does Moscow mean for eacii 
diaracter? Which passages show the diaracters' feelings:" 

(c) hi Act 1 of bi<ter<. X'ershinin says, "So in two or three hundred \ ears life 
on this old earth of ours will ha\ e become mar\ ellously beautiful, Man longs 
for a life like that, and if it isn't here \et, he must imagine it, wait for it, dream 
about it, prepare for it, he must know and see more than his father and his 
grandfather did." How is this passage reie\ ant to S;sfi'rs? To Rnisiii? 

(2) (a) Early in Riii^in, Act I, Walter sa\ s, "That's it. There \ou are. Man sa\' to 
his woman: I got me a dream. His woman sav: t!al \(.)ur eggs. " Later, 
Beneatha shouts at Walter, "What do \ ou want from mc, Brother — that I quit 
school or just drop dead, which!" What do these confrontations between 

: Walter and his wife, then Walter and Beneatha, re\ eal about the relationships? 
(b) In Sisfi'c do conflicts exist between the sisters and Andrev? The sister.-, 
and N'atasha? Andrey and Xatasha? Mama and her children? Hxplain and 
support with passages from the plav. 

(3) List the parallels between Andrey and Walter (prepare textual support). 
How does each affect the reali/.ation of the dreams of the famil\ /famil\' 
members? 

(4) In ,^is/i')>, Olga says, "Yes, but this is a cold place. It's cold here, and there 
are too many mosquitoes " How does her attitude abou! her present home 
compare with her earlier description of Moscow? What does the comparison 
reveal about the family? In R.i/s/ii, Mama describes both her present homo and 
her newly purchased home in Clvbourne Park (identif\- thesv passages). What 

I do Moscow and CK bourne Park come to represent in the pla\ s? 

! (^) Irena antt Beneatha are both twenty \ears old in the two plays. ldentif\- the 
characteristics of both characters. .Are the\' more similar or mo.e different? 
V\ hat qualities — age, sex, race, etc. — contribute to their similarities and 
difference? 

((■>) Irena says, "The truth is that life has been stifling us, like weeds in a 
garden." How is Irena's comparison rele\ant to ^i^tcr^? Can the comment be 
applied to RtiMii? How? lAplain. 

(7) How are hope and despair presented in the ending ot each plav!" ,\re the 
pla\ s' endings parallel or opposite'' 1 xplain, 

(5) Hoes the famik 's being black in Riii^in and the famiU 's being Russian in 
.'-/-/(•r- affect the pLu s? How ? 



Figure 1. Study guide for Sisters and A Raisin in tlie Sun. 
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Essay Topics 

(1) Discuss tlu' CL'ntral symbol in Tlinv Si>ta> and A Rcii>iii in the Sun md how 
tiiiit svmbol contributes to each play's theme. 

(2) Parallel the words and actions of Andrev and Walter and explain how each 
affects the realization of the other characters' dreams. 

Further Exercises, Writing Topics, or Comparisons 

( 1 ) Research the historical context of each play. How is it sij^nificant? 

(a) Turn-of-the-century Russia/S/s/crs 

(b) 1950s and l%Os America (race relationsi/Kii/s/ii 

(2) Discuss familv conflict in the works listed below. Comparisons and 
contrasts with Si>tcr-i? Riii^in? 

Divtli of a Stilc^iiMn: "Hverydav Use"; Tlic C/ijss Mi'iKiycr/V; 
Look Hou!cwin\l. Aii\;cl: As / Lju/ Di//ii,\;; and Roiiico ivui julict 

(3) Discuss the American Dream as presented in the works listed below. 
Comparisons and contrasts with .S"/.'-/('rs.' KdiM/i.' 

Till- Civnt Gc!l<ln/, Of Mice inui Men, Niitivc Son, 
lni'i>ililc K\iin, the Sun Aho Ri>i'^ 

(4) Write a personal essav about a conflict between you and a family member. 
Circumstances? Helpful or harmful to relationship? Outcome? Different than 
conflict with a friend? Stranger? 

(5) Discuss how the characters embod\' Thoreau's "The mass of men lead lives 
of quiet desperation." 



Figure 1 . Continued. 

For postroading instruction, the focus shifts back to the students' 
perceptions of other cultures and ethnicities. Students review their 
original journal entries about personal experiences with people of 
other ethnicities and cultures and prepare an essay from the following 
prompt: 

America has long been called the Melting Pot for its blending of 
cultural and ethnic di\'ersit\'. l-ki\v has reading S/sft'/\s and Rnif^iii 
affi'eti'd N'our perception of other races and cultures? Include 
how the plays ha\e changed your perceptions or confirmed 
vour perceptions or both since reading the works. 

What better lesson is there for students to learn than that turn-of-the- 
century, aristocratic Russians and mid-twentieth-century, economi- 
callv struggling black Americans share common human conflicts with 
each other and, probably, with the students themselves, thciugh all 
were shaped b\ di\'erse cullures? 
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When teachers pair minority and traditional works, students 
can explore each work better through comparison than if thev were to 
stud\- the works alone. Students can learn that, while cultural and eth- 
nic differences do exist, humans are the same in their basic nature. The 
graduate course for advanced placement teachers enli^'.htcmed me to 
the potential of pairing minorit\- and traditional works, and the indi- 
\ idual projects also pro\ ided man\- specific works for pairing — all of 
which are suitable for secondnr\- language arts curricula at the appro- 
priate levels. 

Toni Morrison's Soiis^ of Solonioii parallels se\ oral traditional 
works. One project explored the use of mvth and the archet\ pe in Soini 
and in james Joyce's Portrait of the Artht nfi a Yoiiiis^ Mmi. Both works 
incorporate the motif of flight, the myth of Icarus, and sustained allu- 
sion. Though race, gender, religion, and history separate Morrison and 
Jo\ ce, the writers work through much the same technique and expose 
many of the same conflicts. Soii;^ also pro\ es to be parallel to Hninlct. 
Both Milkman (from Son;^) and Hamlet experience a quest for identity 
and both Morrison and Shakespeare reveal character through figura- 
ti\ e language. Students can study not onlv the parallels between the 
two characters but also between the two authors, learning that the 
essential characteristics of the literarv artist cross the lines of gender, 
race, and time. 

E\ en when minority and traditional works are not parallel in 
theme or characterization, students can explore a pair of works using a 
\ariet\' of approaches to disco\-er how one approach differs from 
another. For instance, one project grouped Soiisi with Franz Kafka's 
Mctniiiorpho>iii and had students divide into four groups, each group 
analyzing the works with a different approach — from formalistic, to 
ps\'chological, to archetypal, to sociological. The culture and race of 
the authors can also ser\ e as a basis for comparison and contrast of the 
works. Especially with Morrison and Kafka, the di\ersit\- between the 
two works and between the two cultures of the authors and their char- 
acters illuminates the works and the approaches for the students. 

Maitin Luther King, Jr.'s "Letter from I^irmingham Jail" pro- 
\ ides ample opportunity to discuss noiifiction and King's rhetorical 
style. .'\n ob\ ious traditional pairing with "Letter" is Thoreau's "Ci\ il 
Disobedience." After students read Thoreau, the\' feel more comfort- 
able with the comparati\ely concise language of King. Thev come to 
understand Ihoreau better than if they had studied onlv Thoreau's 
work because King's w riting reflects and his actions parallel Thoreau's 
ideas. These two works present students with a similar theme (the 
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conflict between ci\il and moral obligation), a similar philosophy 
(nonviolent protest), a similar form of discourse (persuasion), and sim- 
ilar rhetorical de\ ices (allusion, rhetorical questions, and parallelism). 
King's work echoes and justifies Thoreau's ideas; it also helps students 
apply those ideas to their own world — making literature rele\'ant and 
real. With its persuasi\ e techniques. King's "Letter" is useful as a com- 
panion piece to "The Declaration of Independence" as well. 

Etiinic works by women also ser\'e an additional purpose — to 
augment the traditional male point of \'iew in literature. Even in clas- 
sic works portraying strong female characters — 77;c' Scarlet Letter or 
Macbeth, for instance — the authors are predominantly male. The black 
female voice in literature offers both the black perspective and the 
woman's perspecti\'e, and secondary students often respond well to 
literary works exploring a character's search for knowledge or iden- 
tity. Zora Neale Hurston's Their Eyes Were Watching Cod and Robert 
Penn Warren's All the Kind's Men are ideal for comparing and contrast- 
ing that search for identity. As both mature, Janie, in Eyes, and Jack, in 
Men, come to realize more about themseh'cs after journeys through 
reality. In tandem, the works highlight e\'ery human's need for self- 
discovery, regardless of race or sex, and contrast the paths to that dis- 
covery since the roads are often shaded by gender and skin color. Janie 
could ne\'er have been in Jack's shoes and \'ice \ ersa. 

But what of Thoreau's "Indian's report"? A final example of 
pairing minority and traditional works is with the poetry of N. Scott 
Momaday, a Native American, and Emily Dickinson. Students can 
begin with Dickin.^on's "Further in Summer Than the Birds" and com- 
pare it with Momaday's "The Bear," "Angle of Geese," "North Dakota, 
North Light," and "Tlie Burning." These poems lend themseh es to an 
exploration of how diction and structure develop images and themes 
in a poem. The students thus learn about key elements of poetrv and 
about the culture and mythologv of American Indians — which are at 
least as important to be aware of as Dickinson's New England heri- 
tage. 

With many of these pairings, the same instructional strategies 
detailed for Sisters and Kaisiii can be adapted and applied. Asking stu- 
dents about their perceptions of the world before and after experienc- 
ing great literature is fundamental to the purpose of literature, regard- 
less of the ethnicity of the authors or the charactL>rs. 

Teachers attempting to expand the reading curriculum may face 
stiff opposition from traditionalists: 1 low do we know the pairing of 
traditional and nontraditional literature works? I low do we know an\ 
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ethnic selection is truly "literature"? As the 1990-91 scheiol year was mv 
first as the ad\'anced placement English ("Literature and Composi- 
tion") teacher, it ser\ es as the only evidence I have of the program's suc- 
cess. The year's reading list included Rai^iin, Ellison's /i/r/s/i'/c Mnii, and 
short stories and poetry by Bambara, Alice Walker, Hughes, Brooks, Lu- 
cille Clifton, Don L. Lee, and Nikki Giovanni; for the first time in the 
history of the program at my school, students in advanced placement 
English read nontraditional works along with traditional works — 
which included the classics MctaiimrplKviii, Tlw Stranger, King Lcnr, Dcnth 
ofn Srt/('S)»r7J/, and the like — as a major part of the workload. 

On the free response section of the written portion of the 
advanced placement exam, eleven of the twenty-two students chose 
R(7/s/;; as their topic when answering the prompt dealing with con- 
trasting places in a work of literature. Sixty-three percent of the stu- 
dents scored 3 or abo\'e, with two scoring 4 and four scoring 5 (with 5 
being the highest possible score). Before this past year, the number 
passing the exam has remained at or just below 50 percent (the pro- 
gram began in 1981-82); only once before has any student scored a 5. 

One of the students scoring a 5 in 1990-91 felt that Invisible Moii, 
in conjunction with the traditional curriculum, had a profound effect 
on his ability to achie\'e the top score on the advanced placement 
exam. He explains: 

As a wiiite, middle-class American [1 saw] the tone and point of 
\ iew of 1-. Scott Fit/gerald's Nick Carraway in Tlw Crcnl Giilfh}! 
. . . [as] uniwrsai. Upon first roading Cnlt^hu, 1 failed to realize it 
evLMi had a tone. The point of view was essentially mine. . . . 
Ralph Ellison's liivifihic Man, howe\er, has a \isibl\' different 
toHL' from tiiat in GtitAni. . . . Students tend to identif)' with nar- 
rators and situations from cultures similar to their own. A dif- 
ferent \ iewpoint pro\ ide^ students the opportunity to examine 
tiieir own system of beliefs and \alues and to integrate them 
into a larger scale. Black literature (in the form of invisible Mnii 
and . . . Rrt/s/ii /(/ //)(• Sun) clearly defined lone and point of \ iew 
bettor for nu> than the standarel classics. . . . As a tool of cultural 
understanding, ethnic works are essential to the societ\' we li\ e 
in. 

As this student notes, before being exposeel to ethnic works, he was 
completely unaware of the di\'erse \'oices of all humankind — the 
\oices that are gi\ en life in literature. In advanced placement English, 
where sluelents must be aware of shifts in tone and \'oice to score 4s 
and ns, ethnic literature is a vital contrast to tne classics. 
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The ethnic works we discussed also had a significant impact on 
the dynamics of our classroom discussions. The black advanced place- 
ment students (four out of twenty-two students) were most involved 
in classroom discussions during our studies of Raii^iii and //H'/s/Wc 
Mivi, while the entire class was more animated and interested in those 
works as compared with Kin;^ Lear and 7c'ss of tlic D'Urber-oilles, for 
example. Such evidence is subjective, but racial and ethnic diversity is 
a concern of today's young people, and they seem eager to explore 
race relations when offered an opportunity to do so. 

The list of examples for pairing minority and traditional works 
is as limitless as teachers' imaginations and experiences with ethnic lit- 
erature — because all true literature explores universal themes. Now, as 
language arts teachers, we must strive for Thoreau's "Indian's report" 
some one hundred and fifty years after he recognized the need. With- 
out being assigned to do so, our students are watching Do tlie Ri^lit 
Tliin;^ and Boi/z in the l-tooit, listening to rap music, and struggling with 
racial themes. The English classroom must meet these students' needs 
and offer thern a stable environment in which to explore these issues of 
racial diversity and tolerance. Exposure to ethnic literature makes our 
language arts students richer human beings, and by pairing ethnic 
works with traditional literature, teachers provide students with 
broader experiences and a better chance to survive and prospier in an 
ethnicallv diverse classroom and world. 
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15 Teaching The Thief 
of Bagdad as 
an Interdisciplinary, 
Middle School Unit 

Martin Mullarkey 

Pacoima Middle School, Pacoima, California 

The 1940 classic film The Tliicfof Bn<^dnd is an Arabian fantasv with 
magic carpets, gonies, flying horses, prophecies, and e\'il spells. 
The nun ie is a natural in a fantasy unit, and 1 ha\ e used it as a 
segue between the myths-and-legends and fantasy units outlined in 
the Los Angeles City se\enth-grade course of studv. 1 ha\e success- 
full)' taught this film for two years with African American and Latino 
se\ enth graders and for one year with ad\ anced ESL students at Fos- 
hay Middle School, an inner-cit\' Chapter 1 middle school in Los 
Angeles. 

Teaching literature in inner-city English classes is challenging 
because many students within these classes do not read proficientlv 
and therefore do not read for pleasure. Whene\ er we studv a stor\- or 
novel, 1 read it aloud to the class. This strateg\- makes grade-level 
appropriate literature more accessible to a class with limited reading 
abilities. These se\ enth graders ha\e read, following my oral reading, 
Where the Red Vein Civie< and A W'riiikk' in 'lime. The\- reread parts of 
each no\ el on their own in connection with outlining plot structure 
and creating a new setting for Red Fern and with stud\'ing character 
development in W'riiikk-. My classroom librar\ consists of a large num- 
ber of paperbacks purchased from book clubs. These books were cho- 
sen for a wide range of reading abilities and interests, 1 assign 
independent reading for homework a;.d ha\ e students keep response 
journals that focus on the personal meaning the texts have for them. 

Since most students today spend a great deal of their time pas- 
si\el\- watching te!e\ision, 1 also incorporate film into mv Knglish 
classes as a means to ad\ ance critical-thinking and literac\ skills. One 
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advantage of teaching a feature film to students is that it permits the 
analysis of literary elements as they develop throughout a full-length 
work without the enormous time commitment it takes to read a novel 
aloud. My hope is to create viewers who will transfer the meaning- 
making strategies I generate in class with film to the written word. 

After spending several weeks studying Greek myths and other 
legends from cultures around the world, the class reads an excerpt 
from Siiibad the Sailor in their social studies textbook Actoss the Centu- 
rief- (Armento et al.), an excerpt that serves as an introduction to a 
chapter in a unit on Islam. I ask students to compare and contrast this 
story to the myths and legends they have been reading. We then pre- 
dict what a movie entitled Hie Tliief of Bagdad might be about, consid- 
ering that it contains some of the same elements found in Siiibad tJie 
Sailor and that, throughout the movie, the main character wants to go 
exploring with Sinbad on his ship. Since the movie sparks interest in 
the history of Islam and its contributions to world culture, students 
concurrently study aspects of the Muslim and Arab world in their sev- 
enth-grade social studies class as part of an interdisciplinary approach 
to learning. 

The class begins viewing the film on laserdisc. I stop the movie 
after the good king, Ahmad, is jailed by his evil aide, Jaffar, so that 1 
can check for understanding and answer any questions the students 
might have about the film. We continue our viewing uninterrupted 
until the Princess must decide if she will surrender herself to the loath- 
some Jaffar so that her beloved Ahmad might regain his eyesight. At 
this time I have students write an "open mind," a graphic representa- 
tion of the thoughts of a character, pretending that thev are the Prin- 
cess (see figure 1). While the students always groan when 1 cut off the 
movie at this crucial point, almost all cif them do their homework that 
night and decide how they would act in the Princess's place. 1 poll the 
class the next dav on their responses, and there is alwavs a spirited dis- 
cussion among students who made different choices. Afterwards we 
continue to watch the tilm to its conclusion. 

Laserdisc technologv permits teachers to manipulate sec]uences 
or scenes from a film for class analysis as easilv as those in a written 
text. Within seconds of inputting the time of a selected scene on the 
laserdisc player's remote control, teachers can access any part of a 
mos'ie that thev want to include in their lesson. 1 exploit this aspect of 
laserdisc technology when,! expose my classes to clips from the movie 
that contain ditticull s'ocabularv words used in an vasiK' understood 
\ isual and verbal context. 
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The Princess has « dllenoi. Her beloved Ahoid is blind and can only be 
cured If she aurrenders heraelf to the evil Jaffsr, vho has confessed hia 
lo»e for onlr her. la her love ao great for Ah»»d that ahe viU aacrifice 
her happineas an-l their love so that he ylll be able to see again? 

Pretend that you are the Princess and write what you think IS going on in 
her mind at this noaent. Make sure you write this using "I" and ae whc 




Figure 1. Example of an "open mind" assignment. 
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In coopcratix'o groups, students must figure out vvhnt the words 
mctin and explain the reasoning behind the answers they chose. For 
example, 1 access tlie scene in the min'ie where the Princess's father 
enters his daughter's once beautiful garden and finds it abandoned 
and in ruins. The King says, "This is a place of dc^LiliUioii," as the cam- 
era shows an absence of joy in the previously lush garden. On a \'ocab- 
ularv sheet (see figure 2), I include the King's quote and offer four 
possible meanings: (a) beauty, (b) gloom, (c) wealth, or (d) peaceful- 
ness. i usually show the clip two times while the students discuss their 
possibilities and write their reasons for their answers. After the class 
decides the meaning of the ten words 1 ha\ e chosen from the film, we 
go o\ er each answer and the reasons for their choices. We immediateh' 
re\'iew each clip after our discussion, and almost all of the students 
realize the correct answer without mv ha\'ing to identif\' it. Since we 
keep a tallv of which group has the most correct answers, the students 
enjoy this acti\ ity enormously and inevitably ask me if vve can always 
cio \ ocabuIarv in this way. 

Another ad\ anlag(? laserdisc technolog\' has o\ er \'ideo is that it 
allows instant accessibility to thematic elements in a film which are 
sequentially out of order. I created four separate indexes of scenes in 
the film: fantasy; foreshadowing; the eyesight/eye motif that runs 
throughout the film; and Abu's de\'elopment as the mo\'ie's most sym- 
pathetic character, i begin this "literary elements" part of the unit by 
ha\ ing the class discuss what makes a work of fictiim a fantasy and by 
accessing two scenes from The Thief of Ba^^iind that showcase these 
properties, such as jaffar casting a spell that makes Ahmad blind and 
Abu a dog. 

Next, i ask the class if they enjo\'ed the end of the mo\ ie or if 
the\' felt cheated by Abu's ability to sa\ e the dav. Since 1 ha\ e ne\ er 
met an\'one who did not enjo\' this classic film, i replav the prophecy 
at the beginning which stales that a yiuing bov will overthrow the e\ il 
tyrant. I ask the class \\ h\ they belie\eci Abu was capable of this 
extraordinary deed when no adult in the movie could accomplish it. 
This discussion leads us into the movie's foreshadowing of Abu as the 
hero, so I show the students two examples from my foreshadowing 
index to reinforce this concept. Scenes of Abu displaying his cun- 
ning — such as when he steaN the ke\' from the prison guard or tricks 
the \engeful genie back into the bottle — help the students grasp how 
the writer laid the groundwork for this ending to be both plausible 
ani.' salisK ing. 
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Vocabulary in Context 

After \\ etching the clips from the nun ie, decide w hat each \ ocabulcirv word 
niean.s by the way it is used. Make sure you justify your answers by gi\ ing 
reasons from the film fiir vour choices. 

1 . "They (the people) arv.- fools and bin:r<. ..." Kiuuv means 
(a) merchant (b) rascal (c) hero (d) an honest person 
because 

2. "But a wise man among the sages of Bagdad comforted them with a 
f'roplicai. . . ." Proi'licqi means 

(a) prediction (b) meal (c) \ ictory (d) ansxver 
because 

3. "And from the ranges of the sk\- he shall destro\- this ti/iiint with the 
Arrow of Justice. . . Tyrant means 

(a) companion (b) sla\ e (c) citizen (d) cruel leader 
because 

4. "Brother of Lions"^ — "Founlain of lw>pitiilitii. . . ." Ho^pittilitii means 
(a) selfishness (b) youth (c) disease (d) generosit\- toward guests 
because 

^. "What do you want my daughter tor?" — "I ha\e to found a i/i//w.sfi/. . . .' 
D}iiui<hi means 

(a) country (b) uiling famil\- (c) secret (d) army 
because 

(■>. "This is a place oi tic^ohition. . . ." Dc<oli'.tio)i means 
(a) beauty (b) gloom (c) wealth (d) peacefulness 
because 

. 7. "My imprisoned spirit turned to i'c'i/Xi'ii/iii' on all that li\ ed and x\ as 
free, and I swore that I'd kill him that freed me to satisfv m\' hate." 
Vcns^ciwwc means 

(a) loneliness (b) forgi\ eness (c) re\ enge (d) wisdom 
because 

5. "/ \q\ii^ilc . . ." I xijiiisilc means 

(a) disgusting (b) oidinary (c)strange (d) beautiful 
because 

'We are the inuiiiVil> of '.he ( "lOlden Age. C^iolden becau't' gokl was 

nothing. . . . ' RciiiiiiuU means 

(a) \ a!ues (bi remains (c) streni;th (d) future 

because 

1(1. "And nou-, I do ltoiiiii^;r. I or \ ou are king. . . ." //c/iwyc- means 
(a) honor (b) disrespect (c) depart (d) remember 
because 



Figure 2. Assignment in using vocabulary in context. 
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Finally, I explain to the class that a motif is an idea or subject 
repeated or developed throughout a work of art, as in music when the 
some melody is interpreted several different ways. I access for the class 
two examples from my motif index and ask them if they can figure out 
what the ongoing motif is in The Thief of Bagdad. A closeup of jaffar's 
eyes mesmerizing Ahmad and the scene of Abu's capture of the All- 
Seeing Eye make this difficult literary element easier to comprehend. 
After this, I have the students work in groups to see if they can cor- 
rectly caregorize examples of fantasy, foreshadowing, or motif, each of 
which 1 access at random. The students greet the display of each scene 
with zeal and often see an overlapping of categories in scenes that con- 
tain more than one element. 

Using correct plural and possessive forms is a particular prob- 
lem for students who do not speak standard English as their first lan- 
guage or dialect. I include in this unit two paragraphs about how the 
thief becomes the most sympathetic character in the story. I then tell 
the students that there are a total of twenty-two errors in the para- 
graphs, and they must correct them. Words are written in their singu- 
lar form when they should be plural, and words that should, have an 
'"s" on their endings to show possession do not. Various irregular plu- 
ral forms are scattered throughout the two paragraphs, and, after a 
brief review of the rules, 1 give students the assignment to finish for 
homework (see figure 3). 

Another written usage exercise that I derive from the film 
in\ol\'es sentence-combining using appositi\es. I explain how an 
appositi\'e can be one word or a group of words that helps identifv or 
gives additional information about one noun structure in a sentence; 
appositi\'es follow that noun structure and are set off with commas 
only when the information they give is not necessary for identification 
purposes. I provide mv students with several examples, and we com- 
bine a few pairs of sentences as a class to make sure everyone under- 
stands. (We ha\ e pre\ iously combined sentences with relati\'e clauses, 
so this concept is not entirely new to them.) 1 then pnn'ide students 
with several pairs of sentences that contain information about the 
mo\'ie and its characters (see figure 4). Since all of the appositi\'es 1 
gi\ e them contain unnecessary, additional information, I remind them 
to make sure that they set off the appositi\'es with commas. For exam- 
ple: "Abu was a thief. Abu stole the All-Seeing Eye" becomes "Abu, a 
thief, stole the All-Seeing Eve." After they complete this assignment 
for honu'uork, 1 gi\-e extra credit to those students who can create 
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Editing for the Correct use of '"s" or "es" 

TliL' tollowing pnrdgrciphs conidin 22 errors. Words dre written in tiieir 
singuiiir form \\ Hlmi they should be piuriii. And words that siiould hcu e an '"s" 
on thoir LMidings to show possession do not. [Rewrite the following paragraphs 
so that all of the errors have been corrected. 

Most storv ha\ e main character who are law-abiding citizen, but The Tlihi 
<i/' /J((\;i/(i(/ is a nio\ ie titled after an outlaw. Although Abu steals for a li\ ing, 
most v iewer like him above all the other character in the film. Abu friendship 
with Ahmad ne\ er \va\ ors, e\ en when Aiimad lo\ e for the I'rincess makes 
him break his agreement with Abu to sail on Sinbad ship. Abu never steals 
an\ thing more than what lie needs to eat or help Ahmad, even though Abu 
could probabK' use some more garment to wear. Abu cunning, carefree 
nature, and los e for excitement are a pleasure to watch, especially when he is 
rescuing Ahmad the King, who is supposed to be wiser and more powerful 
than anv of his subject. 

Since the Princess lole is not that important in the mo\ ie, the rest of the 
major character seem wicked, selfish, or loathsome when compared to Abu. 
jaffar belief that all man are e\ il, Cionie deserting of Abu after his three wish 
are finished, and the King trading of his daughter for a U)V make none of these 
character verv appealing. As a result, Abu charm steals the mo\ ie along with 
most people heart. 



Figure 3. Assignment in editing for the correct use of '"s" or "es." 

originni sets of sentences from the movie's plot which can be trans- 
formed into cippositix es. 

To prepare the class to write a persuasix e essay, 1 ask students to 
brainstorm in groups about what L]ualities they look for in a good 
friend, and then we share oiir answers with the entire class, i tell them 
that they are going to choose one character from the movie that best 
fits our description of a good friend and convince the reader of their 
choice. Most of the boys decide initially that thev would like the beau- 
tiful Princess as their friend, but I tell them to wait until they \ iew all 
of the sequences from the character index. While seeing a series of 
scenes displaying Abu, Ahmad, and the Princess, the class discusses 
the characteristics exposed in the clips and iinaniniouslv agrees that 
only Abu demonstrates the necessary traits of loyalty, courage, com- 
passion, generosity, and dependability. This assignment usually takes 
three da\ s as I teach the students how to organize their thoughts to 
make a persuasix'c argument for their choice. 1 then gix'c them a day to 
work on peer editing in groups, with a rex ision checklist as a guide. 
Irssays including the correct usage of plural and possessixe forms, 
appositixi's, and xocabularv words from the mox'ie will receixc a 
higher grade. 




Tcadiiii;^ The Thief of Bagdad 



Use of Appositives 

An iippositi\ L' cdii bo uno word or <i group of words thnt holps ii.k'iitify or 
gi\ es additional information about ono noun in a sontonco. Commas arc usod 
witii appositi\ L's when tho appositi\ c gi\os additional inforniiition about the 
noun it follows. I-xampk': Mr. AUillinkcu. iu\i i.ii\;li<h tcihlicr, cnioi/> n\hlin<^. 
By using appositix cs in our sonttMicos, wo can combine two short M-ntLMici-'s 
into one. 

L:\ amplo : Abu iiv;s n thief. Abu ^^tolc tlw All-^ci in\; I'.ifc. 
Ab\i. (I f/iiif. itolc th.c All-Scciu^ l^.yc. 

Combine the following pairs of sentences u>ing appositi\ e>. Since all of the 
pairs listed below include appositi\ es that gi\ e additional information, make 
sure you set them off with commas. 

1. jaffar wa> Ahniad's Grand \'izier. Jaffar had magical powers. 

2. jaffar betrayed Ahmad. Ahmad was the King of Bagdad. 

3. T/'ji' 7/11;'/ ('/■ B:iX''"'' 'I'l Arabian fantasv. The Thief iif Bo^iiiut was made in 
l'-)40. 

4. Abu and Ahmad sailed to Basra. Ba>ra was the home of the Prince.^s. 

^. The Princess wa> a kind of Sleeping Beaut\ . The Princess needed Ahanid to 
break her trance. 

h. Abu li\ ed to regret his fir>t wish. Abu'> fir>t wi>h was sausages like hi> 
mother used to make. 

7 Cenie flew Abu to the Temple of the Dawn. The Temple of the Dawn wa> 
the homo of the .Ml-Seeing \'\\\ 

5. The Cild King was c wise and generous man. The 0\d King gave Abu tlu' 
.Arrow of Justice. 

The flying carpet was the Cild King's prized possession. The tl\ ing carpel 
helped Abu rescue Ahmad from the executioner. 



Figure 4. Assignment in sentence combining using appositives. 



"Tlu" Third Wish," siiort story by Jo^in Aikon, lends itsolf wvW 
to closing tho unit on 77;c Tliirfof Bn^iiad ond beginning ono on t\inttis\-. 
in tho story, o m.in rescues the King of the Forest nnd demands the 
three wishes th.it .ire his due. The King UMrns hiiv, th.it he h.is \'et to 
meet .i niort.il who h.is ni.ide w ise wishes .md th.it most people spend 
their third wish undoing the first two. When the genie in 77;c Thief of 
Bii^diid gr.ints Abu three wishes in return foi' his freedom from impris- 
onment in .1 bottle, even the shrewd Abu chooses unwiseK- and .ilniost 
p.iys for his r.ishness with his life. 1 .ircess for the cl.iss the three 
sequences in the mo\ ie where Abu ni.ikes his wishes, .ind then 1 .isk 
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them to predict whether they think the character in "The Third Wish" 
will fall victim to a similar blunder. Almost all of my students incor- 
rectly believe that he will. After we read the whole story, 1 ask the class 
to write down what they would have wished for if they were in Abi-'s 
place and the reasons why they would not live to regret those choii.es 
in the future. 

Since the movie exposes students to many aspects of Islamic 
customs that are foreign to life in contemporary America, it offers an 
excellent opportunity for an interdisciplinary approach to learning. 
Students have been studying an Islamic unit in social studies, and, as a 
culminating project, they decide upon an aspect of Arab or Muslim 
culture which they encountered during the film or in their social stud- 
ies textbook that particularly interests them. They spend two periods 
in the library researching such topics as clothing, food, religion, justice, 
commerce, government, architecture, mythology, transportation, gen- 
der roles, geography, and the veil. Their history teacher and 1 work 
together on this assignment, and the students present their findings as 
oral reports in their social studies classes. Most of my students inevita- 
bly remark that they never realized they could learn so much from 
such an entertaining movie. 

Having also taught Tlic Thief of Ba;j^ciad in its video format, 1 am 
amazed at the way laserdisc technology opens up possibilities for 
teaching. Video restricted me from teaching the film in any other way 
but a linear fashion. Since I could not access different scenes from the 
movie without wasting class time searching for them by rewinding or 
fast-forwarding tape, I omitted all of the activities that required instant 
access. As a result, I relied more on the students' memory of the film 
than actual examples from the movie itself to teach literary concepts 
and skills. This approach led to mutual dissatisfaction because stu- 
dents cannot possibly be familiar enough with the different aspects of 
a film after onlv one viewing, when they are focusing most of their at- 
tention on following the storyline. In the past, every time my class 
watched a video, I would spend the entire period standing by the TV 
and pointing out dramatic or cinematic elements that 1 wanted them to 
notice. These constant interruptions during an initial viewing annoyed 
and distracted students, but 1 believed that they would not remember 
these points otherwise after the movie was over. Video limited the 
film's role in the classroom to that of an enhancer of literature rather 
than a rich source of literature in and of itself. Just as when I read a 
book with mv classes, we explore vocabulary in context, consider liter- 
ary elements, and engage in critical-thinking activities related to our 
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reading. Thus, with laserdisc's instant-access capability, these opportu- 
nities for learning with visual media become equally viable. Consider- 
ing that a vast majority of my students receive most of their informa- 
tion about the world through the visual media, I believe it is essential 
that we incorporate directed teaching of TV and film into the curricu- 
lum to motivate and develop critical thinking among our students. 

If students can learn to become active viewers who constantly 
question and appraise what they are watching, then they will have 
learned a skill that can be transferred to the reading process, and they 
will be more likely to become better readers as a result. After I teach 
this unit and ask students to figure out a word's meaning through its 
context in print, 1 only have to remind them of how we did it in The 
Thief of Bagdad , and they understand the assignment immediately. The 
only difference, I explain to them, is the medium. 

My endorsement of teaching films on laserdisc in the language 
arts classroom in no way means 1 plan to abandon the written word. 
Instead, visual media provide another avenue for engaging students in 
a learning process that involves listening, speaking, thinking, writing, 
and e\'en reading. Difficult concepts, like foreshadowing and motif, 
become easier to grasp initially because students are more familiar and 
comfortable with visual images than with the written word. In addi- 
tion, this approach appeals to the different learning styles that are 
present in all classrooms. 

The success my students felt in identifying literary elements, uti- 
lizing context clues to uncover an unfamiliar word's meaning, and 
writing about an enjoyable story and memorable characters left them 
wanting more and asking me when we could do this again. The signif- 
icant increase in class participation and the 50 percent jump in home- 
work completions during this unit (particularly bv those class mem- 
bers who rarely turned in their assignments) showed me that my 
students were sincere about wanting to "read" another film. The en- 
thusiasm for learning regularly demonstrated throughout this two- 
week unit has inspired me to create more units utilizing laserdisc tech- 
nology to complement the literature and themes middle school stu- 
dents traditionally study. 

Recently, two of my se\ enth graders asked me if they could sit 
in on my sixth-period class when 1 was beginning to teach a different 
film unit. 

"Why," I inquired, "when you have already seen the film third 
period? Won't vou find it boring to see it again?" 
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"No," one answered. "Wo want to make sure we see ex'orything 
in it like you do." 

"Besides," the other added, "our sixth-period teacher is showing 
us one of those cheap movies." 

"Cheap movies? What are those?" I ventured to ask. 

"You know, like Home Alone or Three Niiijas, where you don't 
have to think." 

For just a moment, before the bell rang and my sixth-period stu- 
dents nearly trampled me at the doorway, I thought I had died and 
gone to teacher heaven. 
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1 6 An Approach to 

Teaching Four Poems 
about Education: A 
Thematic Unit for 
Pre-Freshman iVIinority 
Students 

Mary Sauter Comfort 

Lehigh Uni\'ersitv 

E\LMy summer, Lehigh Uni\ersitv's Challenge for Success (CFS) 
program pro\'ides a six-week orientation session for pre-fresh- 
man Hispanic, African, Asian, and Nati\ e American students. In 
noncredit courses, thev study computers, calculus, chemistry, and psv- 
chologv or sociology. They also complete "Introduction to Literature: 
The Minority Experience," a three-credit course designed to increase 
appreciation of multicultural literature, prepare students for a first- 
year writing course, as well as suggest strategies for dealing with the 
"minority experience" in higher education. 

Since 1987, the syllabus for this course has changed to meet stu- 
dent needs. Ellison's ln\'isible Man in "Battle Roval" has replaced 
Hawthorne's Robin Molineaux as an example of an alienated youth in 
an unfamiliar en\'ironment. Instead of Othello, Alice Childress's Wcii- 
diii^ Riii^ is used to dramatize interracial relationships. Milton's "When 
1 Consider How My Light Is Spent" has gi\en way to Gwenciolyn 
Brooks's "Kitchenette Building" as a meditation about unrealized hu- 
man potential. This e\ olution reflects an increased awareness of the 
wavs in which multicultural literature can prepare these students to 
meet the unique challenges awaiting them in a predominantly white, 
academically demanding university setting. 

During the summer, CFS instructors from all disciplines meet 
regularly to discuss strategies to help the students meet these chal- 
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lenges. Instructors from the noncredit courses report that students 
confess to enjoying the readings and claim to be better-prepared for 
writing-intensive courses in other disciplines. In course evaluations, 
students point to their own self-confidence and readiness for "real" 
courses as a measure of the course's value. In the semesters that follow, 
instructors in freshman composition comment that CFS students refer 
to characters from summer readings as examples in their "personal 
experience" essays. 

Students respond most enthusiastically to a unit on education. 
Readings are from the text, Nciv Worlds of Litcrnturc, and other antholo- 
gies.' The unit includes prose and poetry and focuses on the minority 
student both in and out of school. Baldwin's "Sonny's Blues" and Jack 
Aquero's "Half Way to Dick and jane" dramatize the plight of inner- 
city youth responding to peer pressures to drop out. In Inez Hernan- 
dez's "Para Teresa," a highly motivated minority student confronts a 
discouraged peer; in Antler's "I Raise My Hand" another minority stu- 
dent recalls his frustrated efforts to participate in class. Readings for 
this unit might include works like Claude McKay's "Truant," in which 
formal education seems to be only a peripheral concern, or August 
Wilson's Fences, in which differences in education, though discussed 
tangentially, motivate much of the action. 

A short unit on education introduces diversity and, at the same 
time, the concept of a shared "minority experience." Students focus on 
four poems at first. In Richard Olivas's "[I'm Sitting in My History 
Class]," an Hispanic student is told that George Washington is the "fa- 
ther of his country." Since Spanish-speaking people arrived in America 
before George Washington, the speaker raises his "mano" and asks 
how Washington could be the father of a rai ially diverse country. Like 
other minorities, he experiences invisibility when the lecturer over- 
looks the contributions of diverse cultures In "A Teacher Taught Me," 
by Anne Lee Walters, a student whose teacher calls her "pretty little In- 
dian girl" expresses the feelings of minority students who realize they 
must suppress their anger or, at least, postpone its expression. In June 
Jordan's "A Poem About Intelligence for My Brothers and Sisters," the 
speaker, when told that I.Q. tests "prove" that African Americans are 
intellectually inferior, uses the values of her culture to "prove" that Al- 
bert Einstein was socially inferior. Intelligence tests have been used to 
diminish the achievements of African Americans in particular, but all 
minorities hope to discount such "evidence" used to justify discrimi- 
nation. In Li-Young Lee's "Persimmons," a student's specific problems 
with language may be unique to Asian American students, but his ef- 
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forts to regain his self-confidence when a teacher punishes him are 
shared by other minorities. 

These four poems inspire students to participate energetically in 
discussions and to write with enthusiasm, comparing their experi- 
ences with those of the students in the poems. In each poem, for exam- 
ple, a teacher calls attention to a student's minority status; most CFS 
students can remember a teacher who ignored or insulted minorities." 
Like the students in the poems, the CFS students struggle to discover 
innovative responses to isolation and anger and to respond creatively 
to the "minority experience" in education. 

Although CFS students experience intense engagement with the 
poetry, they still exhibit two troublesome perceptions. First, when 
asked to inventory and evaluate the survival strategies described in 
the literature, CFS students insist that the characters' behavior was 
exceptional and, therefore, impossible to imitate. Second, they point 
out that even these extraordinary efforts are unsuccessful; whatever 
their inno\'ati\'e responses, the poets' speakers neither destroy nor 
avoid discrimination. Unable to initiate exceptional strategies and dis- 
couraged by the characters' failure either to "educate the oppressor" 
or to "beat the system," few of the CFS students find the poems 
encouraging. At this point in the course, the introduction of an educa- 
tor's studies of actual students provides a frame of reference for the 
CFS students through which they can begin to see the literary charac- 
ters' strategies as realistic. Within this context, the CFS students judge 
the literary characters as successful if they complete their education, 
whether or not they eradicate prejudice in the educational system; 
while the students in the poems do not change their teachers, they 
refuse to allow prejudice to compromise or block their academic suc- 
cess. 

To help the CFS students focus on their own strengths, 1 share 
with them the research of social scientist William Sedlacek. Even 
though Sedlacek is not a literary critic, his studies nonetheless prompt 
CFS students to identify — and then to identify with — the strengths of 
minorities in literature. In its current form, this unit begins with small- 
group discussions in which students summarize and compare their 
responses to the teachers of the student speakers in the poetry, hi jour- 
nals, the CFS students summarize these discussions. Next, using Sed- 
lacek's studies as models, they prepare a list of noncognitive variables 
that they would use to predict thu academic success of minority stu- 
dents in higher education. Finally, in an essay for this unit, they ana- 
lyze and evaluate the responses of the students in the poetry as 
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examples of Sedlacek's x'drinbles and predictors of academic suc- 
cess. 

The Poems: Real and Imagined Minority Students 

Wiiile doing their initial reading, CFS students describe in tiieir jour- 
nals the classroom incidents and the students' responses from the liter- 
ary works. They also note specific connections to the minority experi- 
ence as well as describe ex'ents from their own lives that ha\'e similarly 
challenged them. The structure of Richard Olix as's poem is particular- 
ly suitable for beginning this exercise. CFS students find a familiar 
complaint in each stanza and r.ote Olivas's increasingly asserti\-e re- 
sponses.' First, a dull presentation style — the teacher's "rapping" 
pushes Olivas to the "verge of napping." Then, repetition of material 
inspires sarcasm: "I've heard it all before. / Tell me more! Tell me 
more!" The teacher's failure to engage Olivas in his own learning dis- 
courages participation: "Dare 1 ask him to reiterate? / Oh whv bother." 
Finall)', when he cannot find himself in the traditional history of Amer- 
ica, Olivas raises his "niniio" and challenges the familiar metaphor: "If 
George Washington's mv father, / Why wasn't he Chicano?" Weary of 
the repetition and uninx oh ed in the material, the Hispanic student in 
Olivas's poem becomes a critic of pedagogy and a pioneer multicultur- 
alist in his classroom. 

Initially, of course, instead of on the gestures of self-confidence, 
students focus on the problems in this poem. They recall their own 
sense of racial in\ isibility in high school: minorities were absent from 
sociology texts, history lectures, literature anthologies, and even sam- 
ple sentences in grammar texts. They recall their difficultv in identify- 
ing role models, their ambix alence about their own identity, and their 
embarrassment about their language and their heritage. Askeci to 
make specific comparisons with the experience recorded by Olivas, 
one student, whose ancestors came from Africa, wondered whether 
the hardships on the Mayflower were similar to those on a slave ship. 

Unlike Olivas's teacher, who seems obli\ ious to all students and 
especially to the cultural diversity of some of them, the instructor in 
Anne Lee Walters's "A Teacher Taught Me" notices diversity. But 
while this teacher avoids negalixe stereotypes of Natix'e Americans, 
she calls attention to their appearance and race instead of to their edu- 
cational dexelopment: the teacher patronizes the "pretty little Indian 
girl" and apologizes for "what we did / to the American Indian." 
Walters, "hating tiie kindness," tells her "cousins and friends" who, 
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she trusts, will laugh with her, and she decides to remember the 
teacher's words. Whether or not they ha\'e e\ er gained strength from 
their family or ethnic community, student readers initially identify 
with the feeling of being singled out in class on the basis of race. They 
understand that such attention is not intended as an insult, but none- 
theless thev feel both diminished by the stereotype and embarrassed 
bv their anger A student from Peru, for example, recalled her embar- 
rassment when, expected to be able to translate poems by Puerto Rican 
or Mexican American writers, she had to refuse because of the differ- 
ences in dialects. 

The possibility of a positive image functioning as a stereotype, 
such as the happv, self-sacrificing sla\ e depicted in literature written 
in the plantation tradition, is unfamiliar to some students. The concept 
of a "model minority" or a \'ictim of "racist lo\'e," therefore, can be 
introduced through Walters's poem. Students interested in the racism 
implicit in positi\'e stereotypes might then view a videotape of Cliarlic 
Chan at tlic Opera or the opening scenes of Birtli of a Nalion for instances 
of such stereotypes as applied to Asian and African Americans. (For an 
explanation of the "racist love" implicit in the portrayal of Chan, see 
Elaine Kim's /4s/.i;i Amcricau Literature.) Women students of color are 
familiar with this problem in the form of "hating the kindness" 
intended in evaluati\ e comments about their "exotic" appearance. 

In "A Poem. About Intelligence for My Brothers and Sisters," 
June Jordan hears of the theory that African Americans are, according 
to I.Q. tests, intellectually inferior: 

A few year back and the\- told me Black* 
means a hole wb.ere other folks 
got brain 

it was like the cells in the heads 

of Black children was out to e\'ery hour on the hour naps 

Her self-confidence shaken by this pronouncement, she goes to Mrs. 
Johnson, an "old lady li\-e on my block," to ask about the wisdom of 
Einstein, who is, she has been told, "the most the unquestionable the 
outstanding / the maximal mind of the century." Even as she inter- 
\'iews her neighbor, the speaker senses that, although Mrs. Johnson is 
also judging her, she is using different criteria for excellence: 
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. . . she know 1 ain' 

combed my hdir yet and here it is 

Sunday morning but still I have the ner\ e 

to bo bothering serious work with these cra?y 

questions . . . 

Instead of acceptance and reassurance, Mrs. Johnson represents fur- 
ther evaluation. Perhaps because her confidence is shaken, the speaker 
believes Mrs. Johnson disapproves of both her unkempt appearance 
and her research. 

CFS students compare Jordan's speaker's desire to find an audi- 
ence that will reassure her with Walters's speaker's repeated retreats to 
the sympathetic community of "cousins and friends." In journals, they 
recall their difficulties in sharing with less-educated family members 
their frustrations during the early weeks of the summer program.. If, 
for example, they have read excerpts from Gertrude Bonnin's autobio- 
graphical work, students easily recognize in Jordan's speaker the dou- 
ble alienation of minority students — their native culture undervc->lued 
at school and their educational goals misunderstood at home. 

Students are especially sympathetic to the speaker-as-victini-of- 
corporal-punishment in Li-Young Lee's "Persimmons." His punish- 
ment, they point out, is singularly unsuited to his mistake and encour- 
ages neither social immersion nor the personal confidence necessary 
for language acquisition. I discuss linguistic differences with the stu- 
dents, the lack of distinction in some Asian languages between certain 
minimal pairs of sounds, and, although CFS students recognize the 
difficulty of preparing to teach language in a culturally diverse class- 
room, they prefer to write about the plight of Lee's student speaker 
who remembers. 

In sixth grade Mrs. Walker 
slapped the back of m\' head 
and made mo stand in the corner 
for not knowing the difference 
between pcr^iiiiiiioii and /xvi /s/d;/. 

They trace to this experience the student's lost confidence in his lan- 
guage skills: "Other words / that got me into trouble were fii^lit and 
fright, mvii and yarn." The students also see the punishment as the rea- 
son behind the student speaker isolating himself from his peers rather 
than sharing his knowledge that the persimmon, brought by the 
teacher, is not ripe. "1 didn't eat / but watched the other faces," says 
Iav; "Bravo!" say the CFS students. 
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Ostensibly a penalty for failing to learn vocabulary and applica- 
ble to the entire class, this type of punishment isolates students for 
whom English is a second language. Although CPS students whose 
first language is Spanish have seldom been confined to a corner, some 
had problems like those described by Richard Rodriguez in the often- 
anthologized autobiographical excerpt usually entitled "Aria: A Mem- 
oir of Bilingual Education" — problems such as social ostracism, trou- 
ble learning English, the stigma often attached to being in "special" 
English classes. They are predisposed to be receptive to the youthful 
Lee, the speaker in "Persimmons," ha\'ing seen him interviewed in Bill 
Moyers's Power of tlic Woni series. They respond well to this complex 
poem, writing journal entries about times when they felt they were 
standing apart or alone because of language differences. One student 
who consistently answered correctly in discussions and then just as 
consistently failed written quizzes volunteered, after reading this 
poem, that his grasp of conversational English was much better than 
his reading comprehension. Given permission to bring a dictionary, he 
immediately impro\ ed his quiz grades. 

Another student described his frustration when writing: "1 can 
think bigger than I can write in English." Others agreed that linguistic 
alienation is, alas, an inexplicable problem. One explained that she 
knew the material and could express it well, but that she earned low 
grades in "classroom participation" because, by the time she planned 
her answer, a classmate had given the correct response. A student who 
grew up in Puerto Rico spent an entire paragraph distinguishing be- 
tween English and Spanish terms for "mama." The distinction seemed 
unrelated to her familv-celebrations essav, until she explained that, 
like Lee, she had once been misunderstood when she failed to make 
such a distinction. 

hi addition to inspiring personal narratives about negati\'e expe- 
riences, these poems also ser\'e as the basis for short research projects. 
Wherever practical, these reports are scheduled for the day the poem 
is introduced. For Olivas's poem, a group researches the contributions 
of Hispanic American explorers, including both missionaries and set- 
tlers. Reports on the histories of other minorities are appropriate as 
well. For the Walters poem, students outline "what we did / to the 
American Indian." Before their peers read Jordan's "Poem," one group 
reports on current debates about l.Q. tests or on the reception of 
Jensen's theorv.' (When one inno\'ati\'e group of CFS students sur- 
prised their classmates with a difficult qui/ on African American his- 
torv, the class resisted e\'en more \ehemently the notion that 
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intelligence test scores can mensure intellect.) Adciitionally, a report on 
the status of laws on bilingual education should enhance a class's 
interest in "Persimmons," as should a mock TV documentary in which 
characters from the poem recall the historical-cultural background of 
Asian Americans. Since students attend classes all day during the six- 
week session and attend tutorial sessions in the evening, library 
research is impractical, so many students rely on my files of rele\'ant 
materials and, less often, on audiovisual programs borrowed from the 
media centers of a consortium of five local colleges. 

Sedlacek's Variables: Minority Students as Experts 

Without ignoring racism or underestimating its damage, students wel- 
come the shift in focus from errors and abuses to resources and 
strengths. After they list in their journals experiences and traits that 
promote academic success for minorities by drawing on their own 
backgrounds, their own observations of actual students and of stu- 
dents in poems, and on informal interviews with other minority stu- 
dents, they work in groups to combine similar items and, vvhere 
appropriate, group-related strategies as well as to name more inclusi\ e 
categories. When prompted by their peers to think of additional traits, 
CFS students always find more \ ariables than the eight identified by 
Sedlacek which are described in this section. 

Sedlacek has published many articles on minorities in higher 
education in professional journals (sec, for example, Sedlacek and 
Brooks). In the title essay of Tcadiiii^^ Minority Students, he lists eight 
noncogniti\'e variables that have been tested for \'aliditv and reliability 
to be "rele\ ant to the retention of minority students but not necessarily 
useful in the retention of nonminority students" (40)." He lists each 
variable and describes it fully. Four of the variables are self-referential. 
First, students with a "positive self-concept" can be recognized by 
their self-assurance, racial pride, and expectations for academic suc- 
cess. Second, a "realistic self-appraisal" enables minorities to recognize 
the need for extra study to make up for weaknesses in their academic 
backgrounds. Minorities don't always recei\'e rewards appropriate to 
their efforts. This practice should, of course, be remedied bv instruc- 
tors, but students who are aware anci "prefer long-range goals to 
short-term or immediate needs" can resist measuring their self-worth 
by the recognition they recei\ e. Finally, graduation is more likely if the 
student has "nontraditional knowledge . . . defined as unusual or cul- 
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turdlly related ways of obtaining information and demonstrating 
knowledge" (47). 

In addition to these four ways of seeing one's self, Sedlacek 
identifies four \'ariables or patterns for relating to other;; First, those 
who "understand and deal with racism" decide to correct prejudice 
rather than accept it, but they also resist enerwiting bitterness and 
hatred. Success is more likely for students who recognize and cultivate 
a relationship with a "strong support person," one who will initiate 
contacts and, if asked, offer guidance. Minorities who can plan and 
organize activities for friends and whose opinions are \'alued by their 
associates have the rec^uisite "leadership experience." Those who 
share their personal gains with others of their race and study their 
racial heritage have "demonstrated community ser\ ice." 

Small groups can combine students' lists with Sedlacek's. Since 
discussion follows the introduction of each item, however, 1 usually 
work with the entire class. (They realize immediately that, having com- 
pleted their lists moments or, at most, days earlier, their groupings con- 
tain Sedlacek's variables. They claim credit for identifying the same 
variables, not by empirical study, but by instinct, recent experience, or 
their reading of poetry.) 

I treasure this class period and hope to design similar activities 
for other units. While combining lists, students become partners with 
the authority, expand on the expert's outline, add his ideas to their 
lists, and rename variables to i mphasize their perspective or experi- 
ence." Many list good study habits, for instance, or a strong high 
school background. These they now see as enabling students to "pre- 
fer long-term goals." Some who list good looks and money explain 
that these qualities contribute to a "positi\'e self-concept"; others say 
that recognizing the connection between academic achievement and 
wealth or beauty leads to "understanding racism." A sense of humor, 
they add, helps minorities accept their "realistic self-appraisal" and to 
"deal with racism." On their own, students recognize the interrelated- 
ness of variables and appreciate their distinctness. This exercise in aca- 
demic synergism liberates and empowers students whose ethnic and 
linguistic backgrounds often determine their position in established 
text-teacher-student hierarchies. 

More important, howe\er, when the students return to the 
poems and reread them in light of their list of Sedlacek/CFS student 
\'ariables, they approach the poems as teachers, as "challengers," and 
see each speaker as a potential "success." In preparation for writing 
essa\s about their reevaluaiion of the poems, students complete jour- 
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nals and include the names of peers whose contributions they will 
acknowledge in their essays. These early drafts of essays are usefully 
organized by poem or by trait. Thus, some students list all traits dem- 
onstrated by Jordan or by Lee. Others list poems describing students 
with "positive self-image[s]" or "preference[s] for long-term goals." 
First in groups and then in class discussion, they read their lists and, 
upon requests from their peers, refer to specific lines to show a vari- 
able. 

The Students' Essays: The Variables and the Poetry 

Directly applying Sedlacek's theory to the poems enriches class dis- 
cussion and increases students' understanding of the literature. Specif- 
ically, after they match the poets' student speakers to predictive 
variables, CPS students analyze those responses, think critically about 
theory itself, look for literary strategies, and discover thematic unity in 
the poetry. While Sedlacek's terminology serves as a common vocabu- 
lary for discussing the literature, it is flexible enough to allow for dif- 
ferent opinions about character. 

Students who write about a single character elaborate on the 
meaning of specific variables. For example, although they agree that 
Olivas has a positive self-concept and an understanding of racism, 
individual CFS students suggest different causal connections. Writing 
about Olivas, Jose (in his 1991 CFS final exam) said, "The first skill he 
has is that he is aware of racism. ... By [raising his hand] the boy 
shows a positive self identity, he is proud of what he is and how he has 
been formed and raised by his culture, so he is courageous enough to 
raise his hand." Mariano argued that Olivas "succeeds (overall) 
because of his realistic and positive self-image. That fact that he knows 
that he is a Chicano, makes h[i]m . . . become aware of his idenitty 
[sic]." Sophie reversed the usual causality: "Raising his hand and ask- 
ing . . . made him realize that by learning and participating in an 
American school you were not losing ties with your country. By posing 
that question . . . [he] realized that he should be proud of who he is, 
instead of being afraid or ashamed." (As usual, the CFS students were 
the teachers and, with these papers in mind, 1 asked the next year's 
class whether Olivas raises his hand because he feels confident or 
whether he feels confident because he raises his hand!) 

Although they are willing to attribute student success to noncog- 
nitive variables, CFS students continue to evaluate the worth of the 
strategies. For example, in "A Teacher Taught Me," Walters clearly pre- 
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fers long-term goals, understanding racism long before she deals with 
it. When the teacher calls attention to her race, she says nothing but re- 
solves silently to remember these words and "to gi\'e them / back to 
her one day." She waits while "eight years' worth / third graders heard 
her," not expressing her anger until she slaps a boy "in jr. hi." Some 
students credit Walters with savvy, as well as patience, since direct re- 
taliation against the teacher would have been unwise. Others doubt 
her assertion that one slap "across freckled face" reforms the boy, so 
that he "finally sees." Instead, CFS students think she overestimates 
the impact of her action, that it will have the same effect as Mrs. Walk- 
er's slapping Lee, sending the boy to his friends with whom he will en- 
joy a good laugh. Others argue that Walters should have responded 
immediately — but verbally — to the teacher's affront, that, in this case, 
a preference fur long-term goals looks much like complacency and res- 
ignation. (Those who have read "Battle Royal" compare Walters's stu- 
dent's response to that of Ellison's narrator.) 

Sedlacek's approach, when applied to literary characters, leads 
students to diction, imagery, rhythm, and structure for evidence of 
variables. For instance, they recognize that mixing informal and for- 
mal diction enables Olivas to characterize a student as being both 
reluctant to learn and determined to teach, that his mixing of 
English — the language in which he is "almost napping" — and Span- 
ish — in which he challenges the teacher's metaphor — shows a positive 
self-concept. They see that the refrain, the chanted promise to "save" 
words in her hand, in "A Teacher Taught Me," represents both the 
girl's recurring pain and her efforts to postpone her response until it 
will be more effective. 

CFS students delight in the use of juxtaposition and line breaks 
to illustrate the speaker's criticism of racism in Jordan's poem. In the 
opening of the poem, Jordan has no proof against Jensen and modestly 
announces her intention to run an experiment: 

Scientists called the phenomenon 

the Notorious 

Jensen Lapse, remember? 

Anyway 1 was thinking 

about how to devise 

a tost for the wise. 

Even as she announces his theory and her plan, however, Jordan sub- 
tly but soundly refutes Jensen's theory since, his view notwithstand- 
ing, Jordan, assumed to have a "hole" instead of a brain, "was think- 
ing." In another richly ambiguous construction, she tentatively accepts 
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the theory of racial inferiority and, at the same time, lodges her com- 
plaint against those who support that theory: 

And I'm struggling ngciinst this lapse leftover 
from my Black childhood to fathom why 
anvbody should say so; 
F. = mc squared? 

At first, the lapse she struggles against seems to be her own, an inher- 
ent intellectual deficiency that makes it impossible for her to under- 
stand the theories of either Jensen or Einstein. "Black," in this context, 
attributes that deficiencv to race. CPS students find another lapse here, 
a lapse in compassion, sensitivity, and wisdom by anyone who would 
"say so," either to minority students or to colleagues. In this context, 
"Black" describes the mood or the level of enlightenment during Jor- 
dan's childhood, rather than her parents' ethnicity. Jordan's assertion 
seems at first to reveal her "realistic self-concept," but most students 
decide that she demonstrates a "positive self-image" and a creative 
way to "deal with racism." (Walters, like the boy in Countee Cullen's 
"Incident," struggles for years against someone else's "lapse leftover.") 

In essays identifying strong support figures, students focus on 
"A Teacher Taught Me," "A Poem about Intelligence," and "Persim- 
mons." hi "A Teacher," the similarity between the teacher's "pretty lit- 
tle Indian girl" and the boy's "squaw, squaw, squaw" point to their 
similar mindset and to the theme that racism is taught and learned. 
Walters's student's "positive self- image" and "strong support person" 
help her to withstand the insensitivity rooted in racism, her cousins 
and friends offering both empathy and support. In Jordan's poem, the 
speaker and Mrs. Johnson ultimately work together to measure Ein- 
stein against such cultural values as concern for personal appearance, 
community service, and hospitality. Mrs. Johnson's judgment, then, 
becomes evidence of the speaker's sensitivitv to her mentor's everv 
gesture. Lee's mentors range from his lover. Donna, to his mother, who 
made "wrens" from "yarn," to his blind father, who teaches him to see. 
Students repeatedly point out the skills required to benefit from the 
availability of these mentors and guides. 

In some cases, the terminology helps a student identify a theme, 
which then generates further thought and writing. One CHS student, 
for example, identified community service and a support person in 
"Persimmons," but implied that it is the underlying morality of these 
people, not simply their presence, that promotes the success of the 
main character: "l.i-Young l.ee is a successful minority character 
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because ho has a strong support group," wrote Antonio. "His father is 
a strong representative of the straight and narrow. In his poem 'Per- 
simmons' the author knows what is right as far as that the persimmon 
that the teacher brings in is not ripe." This CFS student did not 
develop the intriguing equation of ripeness and rightness. He did, 
howe\'er, discover the speaker's debt to a strong support person and 
identified the nontraditional knowledge offered. He identifies the 
father as a model for the speaker's self-confidence and as a guide for 
his refusal to internalize the teacher's misprizing of his intellect. 

Longer prose readings would enrich a full-semester course. For 
example, chapters about school in Rudolfo Anaya's B/css Mc, Ultima 
depict the Hispanic student's realistic self-appraisal, and Ultima epito- 
mizes a strong support person. "Theme for English B" by Langston 
Hughes shows a positive self-concept comparable to that in "[I'm Sit- 
ting in My History Class]" and nontraditional knowledge similar to 
that in "Persimmons." In Ralph Ellison's "Battle Royal," in which the 
pursuit of education becomes a driving purpose, the narrator's prefer- 
ence for the long-range goal of giving his speech enables him to 
endure a series of racial slurs. Garrett Hongo's "And the Soul Shall 
Dance" juxtaposes sexual awakening in adolescence with personal 
awakening to racial identity, not unlike that experienced by Olivas. 
Antler's "1 Raise My Hand" suggests a follow-up to Olivas's poem. In 
Ton! Cade Bambara's "The Lesson," Miss Moore, a teacher, exemplifies 
Sedlacek's "support person" who subtly nurtures the variables in her 
reluctant students. 

Paper topics on specific readings are implicit in the earlier dis- 
cussion of student responses. Assignments with specified audiences, 
whoso names students find in the university catalog, are particularly 
successful. For a review committee of the Student Forum, students 
defend Walters for fighting in school. For a professor in the social sci- 
ences, they paraphrase Jordan's poem and describe her experiment — 
the test she devises for the CIA. For a skeptical teacher, who judges 
these students to be troublemakers and wants to forbid them from 
attending classes, students enumerate forms of the speakers' nontradi- 
tional knowledge and suggest other ways to respond to them. 

Most successful is the assignment to endorse one of these speak- 
ers for admission to the college. In this assignment, each has low SAT 
scores and lower high school grades, and each has submitted the poem 
as an entrance essay; however, only one student will be admitted on an 
experimental basis. The student essayists must recommend one, justi- 
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fying the waiving of traditional requirements, identifying noncogni- 
tive variables, and predicting academic success. 

Other assignments may be used to vary the length and form of 
responses. For a counselor's case study, students may analyze one 
variable as it is manifest in a student in each poem. On recommenda- 
tion forms, students may predict the success of these students to those 
individuals who award scholarships. In an advice column, students 
may adopt the voice of one of the characters and advise the other three 
on how to deal with racism. In a pamphlet to be distributed to Mrs. 
Walker et al., a student may offer guidelines to teachers who want to 
help minority students. Following Jordan's plan to "devise / a test for 
the wise," students may suggest a test of noncognitive variables to be 
used by guidance counselors when recommending high school gradu- 
ates. Next summer, 1 will ask students to respond to these lines from 
Lonny Kaneko's "Rooms": "Dignity can rise from dust / but not of its 
own accord." For one or more poems, students will describe the 
"dust" and the "dignity," the realistic self-appraisal and the positive 
self-image. They wilt describe who or what transforms dust into dig- 
nity. When they read these poems, students, at first, identify the racism 
and the poems' speakers' limitations. 

When they reread them, they find strategies for dealing with 
racism, examples of positive self-image, and incidences of meetings 
with strong support persons. Some see poetry writing as a "nontradi- 
tionr.l" skill, one they try themselves as a v/ay to discover personal 
resources. All become better prepared for the academic Challenge for 
Success. 



Notes 

1. Unless otherwise noted, tlie assigned and optiondl readings are 
anthologized in Beaty and Hunter. June Jordan's "A Poem About Intelligence 
for My Brothers and Sisters" appears in Abcarian and Klotz (833-35). Anne 
Lee Walters's "A Teacher Taught Me" appears in Fisher (10^-10). 

2. The teachers in these poems are not typical and are not presented as 
representative educators. In addition to presenting students with opportuni- 
ties to discuss "personal" experiences, these poems also attract student read- 
ers because, as professor of education Robert Mayer notes, "Kids low to hear 
about ji'rky teachers." 

3. These poems are narrated b\' a speaker who is a student who may 
also be the poet. In class, unless they are certain the poem is autobiographical, 
CI-S students refer to the "narrator" or to the "speaker." In this essa\-, how- 
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e\'er, when necessary to a\ oid confusion, I equate the "student speaker" with 
the poets. 

4. For a summary of the reception of Jensen's work, see Ogbu (54-65). 

5. All references to Sedlacek are from his "Teaching Minority Stu- 
dents." 

6. This unit is useful in o\-ercoming the assumption that "personal" 
essays are "private" essavs and that academic writing is a collection of quota- 
tions. In "I Stand Here Writing," Nanc)- Sommers describes the goal: "Being 
personal means bringing their own judgments and interpretation to bear on 
what they read and write, learning that they ne\ er lea\'e themsehes behind 
e\ en when they write academic essays" (425). 
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In the words of the Caribbean poet and Nobel laureate, Derek Wal- 
cott, "to have loved one horizon is insularity; / it blindfolds vision, it 
narrows experience" (79). More and more, today's freshman compo- 
sition classrooms have become increasingly multicultural. Students 
from Haiti and Trinidad, Russia and Greece engage in dialogue with 
black and white American students, in the multicultural world of the 
classroom, it becomes the responsibility of the teacher of English to 
lure students away from "insularity" and encourage them to identify 
similarities of vision as they read and write about other experiences 
which are sometimes alien to their own cultures. This mutual sharing 
and entering into others' visionary worlds form a fundamental basis of 
cultural awareness and often inspire student writers to embark on 
their own journeys of discovery, in exploring the cultural heritage of 
others, student writers discover the strength of their own, and the 
"other" becomes familiar. As Geertz puts it: "Understar.ding a peo- 
ple's culture exposes their normalness without reducing their particu- 
larity. ... it renders them accessible" (14). 

lo achieve this accessibiiit\' in our composition classrooms, stu- 
dents are introduced lo readings in Caribbean literature — for literature 
exposes the student reader to this culture with an immediac\ and a 
concreleiiess which cannol otherwise be duplicated. Our students' 
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thirst for culturnl identity is reflected in Paule Marshall's autobio- 
graphical essay, "From the Poets in the Kitchen." A native-born Amer- 
ican of Barbadian parents, she writes: 

What I needed, what rill the kids — West Indians and nati\'e 
black Americans alike — witii wlmni I grew up needed, was an 
eciuiwiient o( the Jewish siiui, snmeplace wiiere we could gn 
after sciiiKii — the seiionls tiiat were siiortciianging us — and read 
wdrks bv thiise like (lurseK'es and learn abnut our history. (11) 

We often focus first upon the autobiographical \'oicc because beginning 
students come to formal writing activities with a sense of themseh'es, 
the meaning of their own lives, and the desire to tell their stories. The 
first few weeks of the semester are spent exploring the autobiographi- 
cal \'oice and learning narrati\'e strategies. Readings are taken from 
such no\'ols as Zee Edgell's Bcka Lamb (Belize), Merle Hodge's Crick 
Crack, Monkey (Trinidad), and Jamaica Kincaid's Aimic jolm (Antigua). 
(Students can build upon successes they achie\ e in the narrati\ e mode 
by applying the same strategies to expository tasks.) By reading these 
selections, they come to realize what all good writers know: the more 
clearlv vou can conceive of a writing assignment as a personal state- 
ment, the better off you are. 

In Kincaid's noxel, there is an elusi\e grandmother who 
achie\'cs mythic proportions. The following excerpt comes at the point 
when Annie John, the heroine, is seriously and strangely ill, and her 
grandmother, who li\'es on another island, comes to see about her — on 
a day when no steamer is due: 

When Ma Chess [the grandmother] leaned o\ er me, she smelled 
of manv different things, all of them even more abominable 
than the black sachet Ma Jolie [the local obeah woman] pinned 
to my nightie. . . . Ma Chess ne\ er took a bath in just plain water 
and soap. She took a bath once a month or so, in water in which 
things animal and \egetable had been boiled for a long time. 
Before she took this bath, she first swam in the sea. . . . Some- 
times at night, when 1 would feel that I was all locked in the 
warm falling soot and could not find my way out. Ma Chess 
would come into m\' Lx'd with me and sta\' until 1 was m\'self. . . 
. 1 would lie on mv side, curk'd up like a little comma, and Ma 
Chess would lie next t(i me, curk'd up like a bigger comma, into 
which I tit. (12.V26) 

Stricti\' urban students approach this passage with much puz- 
zlement and skepticism. But some students from the Caribbean, the 
southern L'nileil Stales, and Latin America, well-\ ersed in the \va\ s of 
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santoria, voodoo, oboah, and conjure, are not at all taken aback; rather, 
they share their own experiences and stories with much enthusiasm. 

Beyond generating vibrant discussions of content, these read- 
ings enable students to see narrative and descriptive techniques at 
work. For example, students become aware of the handling of chronol- 
ogy, the use of dialogue, and the appeal to the senses that are at the 
heart of description. Students also consider word selectivity, sentence 
sense, and overall organization. We focus on the richness of Kincaid's 
imaginary world by exploring the fictional elements she utilizes, such 
as her use of language and symbol. For example, we discuss her image 
of interlocking commas to illustrate the depth of connectedness 
between grandmother and granddaughter. 

As a response to this literary selection and the classroom activi- 
ties which surround it, students are asked to describe the oldest person 
who has influenced their lives and to re-create this person's world. The 
following are excerpts from students' first drafts: 

la 

My grandnK)tlu'r's room was a hiding place or a secret room. 
VIost of the time we were playing different games. She always 
told me wliat life is about and gave me examples from her own 
hard life. She made me understand and recognize the different 
faces of life. At night we sat togetiier. At times tiiere was a 
silence between us. I respected that silence. 

2a 

My grandmother touched people. She is no longer an exuberant 
woman. She is an aging woman looking back on her life. 

3a 

Memories of my grandmother enter my thoughts. 1 remember 
watching her sitting in her chair. She was \ ery patient. She wore 
bright colored dresses, and at times the flowers on her dress 
seemed to come ali\ e. 

To demonstrate the importance of the process of re\'ision, we 
return to the Kincaid selection, where the stutients are encouraged to 
see how the expansion of details and the use of imagery can enhance 
their own autobiographical worlds. Next, they experiment with the 
use of details and figurati\ e language to clarify and enrich their own 
writing. The following passages illustrate this process of revision: 

lb 

Mv grandmother's room was a hiding place and a sirret room. 
1 lere, out of sight, she kept the sacred things of her \-oodoo reli- 
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gion. Her life was very hard. Her parents died when she was ten 
years old, and she lived with an aunt who put her to work on a 
farm. Sometimes at night doing nothing we sit on the balcony of 
her room admiring the stars in the sky. Sometimes there is a 
silence between us, and we can hear the howling of the dogs. In 
the silence, 1 think she is thinking of her hard past life. 

2b 

My grandmother is no longer that exuberant woman who 
strode with the pace of a huntress, but an aging woman capable 
of looking back on thirty million things started and accom- 
plished. 

3b 

Memories of mv grandmother enter my thoughts with the sing- 
ing of birds on a warm spring day. She lo\'ed birds. 1 remember 
watching her sitting in her rocking chair sewing a beautiful 
quilt. She collected pieces from everybody's old clothes. She 
would sit and sew with the patience of a saint. My grandmother 
always wore brightly colored flowered dresses, and at times tiie 
flowers on her dress seemed to come ali\ e surrounding her with 
the faint scent of roses. Even on the most frigid winter days, she 
was like tall grass flowing in a warm breeze. 

hi the revised versions, the students not only expand their texts, 
but they capture the magic of the specific word and take chances with 
simile and metaphor. When the revised versions of students' papers 
are shared publicly, students naturally comment on the differences 
between the original and the revised versions, and compliment each 
other's work. Attention is then paid to grammar and mechanics. 

Sometimes, as the journal entry below indicates, student autobi- 
ography gestures toward critique by means of evaluation and contrast: 

4 

As I read the book Aiinic joliii 1 became jealous of Annie at a cer- 
tain point because of the mere fact that Annie was an only child 
who li\ ed with her parents, and she had nothing to do except to 
feed birds and pigs. She e\ en had her choice in the likes and dis- 
likes of the food she ate. I remember my life as a child was filled 
with company. 1 had fi\ e sisters and three brothers, and I had a 
whole lot of household chores, such as bringing water in a con- 
tainer from a nearby standpipe that I would carry on my head 
cleaning the vard, doing the laundries and e\ en cooking. Food 
was something we could not make choices on because, when- 
e\ er it was eating time we were so hungry that we liked e\ ery- 
thing we ate. 
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To fdcilitdtc further movement from the autobiographical \ oice 
to the analytical voice, students read from such books as Simone 
Schu ar/.-Bart's The Br/rf^jc of Bc\/oiid (Guadeloupe), George Lamming's 
/;/ tlw Cii^tlc of My Skin (Barbados), Earl Lovelace's The Wine of A^toii- 
/s//;;/i';(f (Trinidad), and Jacques Roumain's Mnah'rs of the Dezr (Haiti). 
In writing about these works, students are encouraged to move awav 
from storytelling and are expected to discuss specific characters, situa- 
tions, or themes. To make this concrete, exercises are done invok ing 
writing summaries and reaction pieces and examining the differences 
between them. 

Students ev entually produce responses, such as the following: 

5 

Tlu're is a famous saying ann>ng tlie people of mv coiintrx', 
Afghanistan, tliat man is softer tlian a flower and harder tiian a 
sti>ne. In the meanders ot life, lie entoiintors hurricanes and 
breezes. Sometimes lie has tiie pi>wer to resist the hurricane 
while at other times he w ill fall with a small breeze. Telumee, in 
The Bridge of Bei/oiid, enci>unters happiness and sadness in her 
lifetime. Her first lo\ e leav es her; her second low dies; shi' is 
forced lo work alone in the cane fields. She works for whites, the 
descendants of thi>se who had once beaten and si>ld her ances- 
tors. But with all of that she still resists life and continues to live. 
At the last ln>iirs of her life as she is waiting for death, she sa\ s: 
"As I struggled i>thers will struggle, and for a k>ng time \'et peo- 
ple will know the same sun and the moon; they will kH>k at the 
same stars. . . ." 

6 

\n I he Brid\;e otBe]/o)id part of Telumee's life was the fact of sla\'- 
ery. Slav ery was not a part of her present life but it still haunted 
her old age. She could in>t stop thinking about it. She saw her- 
self in place of those who had been slav es. She felt that sla\ er\' 
had still been killing people silentlv: "I think of the injustice in 
the wi>rld, and all of us suffering and d\ ing sili'nth' of sla\ er\- 
after it is finished and forgotten" Telumee is a slave in 

man\- ways. She was a slave to the harsh land that didn't pro- 
duce I'nough for her to siuA ix e; .she was a sla\ e to her first hus- 
band who had an affair with aniUher woman which sent her 
mad. She was a sla\ i' in a world which didn't gi\ e women thi" 
independence they wanted. Telumee described lu'r life in this 
wa\-: "As I struggle others will struggle, and for a lonj; time vet 
people will know the same sun and moon; the\' will look at the 
same stars. . . ." Women toda\- .ue looking at tlu" sanu' st.irs. 
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Some instructors may prefer, as we ourselves have done on oc- 
casion,, to utilize shorter, self-contained selections that can be read very 
quickly in class. Fortunately, there is an excellent body of work from 
which to c'^nose. For example, Paule Marshall's "To Da-duh, In Memo- 
riam" prt^es stimulating. Both a story of her trip to Barbados when 
she was nine years old and a tribute to her grandmother, this is the 
most autobiographical of Marshall's short works and is a rich explora- 
tion of cultural continuities and discontinuities. Karl Sealy's "The Sun 
Was a Slaver" treats similar themes. Ruth, her stance toward her 
grandpa and her ringing the bell upon his death, can be readily dis- 
cussed in connection with Da-duh and her granddaughter. 

Hazel Campbell's "See Me in Me Benz and T'ing," a wonder- 
fully compact story set in 1970s Jamaica, illustrates the decadence of 
the privileged and the resentment of the masses toward the privileged 
class. It highlights the conflict generated by their respective value sys- 
tems. Edgar Mittelholzer's "Sorrow Dam and Mister Millbank," set in 
Guyana, is another story about class conflict which students enjoy. 

Because of its clarity and conciseness, Michael Anthony's prose 
is always an excellent choice. Sure to spark fruitful discussion is 
"Drunkard of the River," which raises questions concerning family 
relationships. "The Day of the Fearless," another work by Anthony, is 
a portrait of a young man trapped in a role from which there is virtu- 
ally no escape. Both stories unfold in Trinidad. Students relate readily 
to such stories, seeing in the characters' struggles many of the same 
conflicts that surface in their own lives. Students write initially in 
response journals, and this material is eventually utilized in both their 
narrative and expository essays, thus facilitating their movement from 
personal narrati\'e to expository writing. 

Caribbean literature is a valuable resource for all students in 
multicultural composition classes. The use of such texts not only pro- 
vides validation of the collective identity of the Caribbean student 
population, but it also exposes all students to a literature that lures 
them away from insularity toward a broader cultural awareness. 
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18 A Fiesta of Voices: 
Regional Literature 
in the IVIulticultural 
Classroom 

Jeffrey Laing 

Sante Fe Preparatory School, Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Regional literature courses are most often the poor stepchildren of 
community college English departments. They are frequently 
perceived by administrators as unnecessary frills which under- 
mine the FTE a\'erage and are offered only when budgets are more 
generous and when individual instructors persist in their demands. It 
is my experience, however, that regional literature courses provide an 
opportunity for multitalented, multicultural classes to tap already 
existing interests and then to develop academic skills that will benefit 
both the traditional and nontraditional community college learner. 
Furthermore, the heightened confidence and self-esteem of my 
regional literature students suggest that such courses should be an 
integral part of language arts programs. Using my experience with the 
development of English 270: "Contemporary Southwest Literature," I 
will share some thoughts on the functions and applications of regional 
literature in the multicultural classroom. 

New Mexico community colleges have an especially varied stu- 
dent population. The state legislature has mandated an open admis- 
sions policy — any state resident eighteen years of age or older ma\' 
attend classes — which is further complicated by the tricultural popula- 
tion mix — Native American, Hispanic, and Anglo (everyone else) — of 
northern New Mexico. My situation in the mid-1 "-WOs was a daunting, 
even schizophrenic one. 

1 was teaching English at the University of New Mexico-Los 
Alamos and at Santa Fe Community College. These institutions are 
within forty miles of one another, but thev are radicallv different in 
student background, academic preparation, and career goals. The typ- 
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icnl Los Alamos student is a middle- to uppcr-middlc-clciss spouso of 
an employee at the Los Alamos National Laboratory; this student is 
usually of Anglo, East Asian, or Hispanic background and educated in 
an urban public or private school; the student has some postsecondary 
school education, with some students already possessing associate or 
bachelor's degrees; and the student is usually an ardently conservative 
Republican who is most likely working on a math or science degree or 
simply taking courses out of personal interest. 

The representative Santa Fe student, on the other hand, is a 
lower-middle- to middle-class woman and single parent; this student 
is most often Hispanic and educated in a rural or small town public 
school; the student is usually beginning postsecondary school educa- 
tion or returning to complete a community college degree; and this 
student is quite often a progressive Democrat who is working within a 
wide range of academic and vocational programs. 

1 had a simple educational goal that seemed impossible to 
achieve: to develop a program that would speak to the needs and 
interests of my widely different student populations without sacrific- 
ing intellectual content or academic rigor. It is axiomatic that all Amer- 
icans patronize the same films, televisions shows, and mass-market 
paperbacks. My goal, then, was to take this cultural given and develop 
a defensible academic course that would possess the same recogniz- 
able and accessible subject materials for my students as do popular lit- 
erature forms and that would accommodate the \'aried experiences of 
my students. 

English 270 was and continues to be an experiment. Trying to 
balance social, psychological, and academic concerns, 1 established 
minimal criteria for the selection of class materials. Works had to be set 
in the Southwest, preferably in Now Mexico, and whene\'or possible, 
had to reflect the region's tricultural acti\'ities and concerns. More 
important, works haci to be sensitive to the beliefs and politics of my 
students while simultaneously challenging these beliefs, and they had 
to be accessible in both form and content to any student who might 
elect to take this course. While English 270 follows sequentially the 
exit composition course and is a class that students are encouraged to 
take for honors credit, it is my philosophy as well as that of both col- 
leges that anv student who demonstrates an interest in English 270 
mav lake this class. With this final qualification in mind, 1 structured 
mv course on works of all genres that deal with characters in conflict, 
possess regional en\'ironmental detail(s), and raise pertinent social 
and /or moral questions. 
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The classroom activities in English 270 are varied. Since my pri- 
mary interest is to create an atmosphere of trust and experimentation, I 
do little or no lecturing. Whenever pertinent background information 
is necessary, as in the case of some regional historical overview to 
place the literature to be studied in context, 1 provide photocopied 
handouts and arrange guest speakers from other academic disciplines. 
Adrian Bustamante, Santa Fe Community College's Dean of Arts and 
Sciences and a noted New Mexico historian, is a frequent early visitor 
to my English 270 sections. Most classes involve three activities: large- 
group questions and analysis in order to frame reader-response, writ- 
ten work in student journals, and small-group discussion of the litera- 
ture. Early in the semester, students are reluctant to enter small 
groups; ironically, they are most comfortable with the teacher-presen- 
tation method they often found of little value in their previous aca- 
demic careers. I generally make up the groups, trusting to early 
observation the formation of groups balanced among talkers, observ- 
ers, peacemakers, fighters, and politicians. I do look to ensure that 
groups are composed of both men and women. By the end of the 
semester, the small groups usually achieve some degree of cohesive- 
ness, and this is generally noted as the most satisfying part of the 
course in students' evaluations. 

A typical class might be organized as ft>llows: I distribute copies 
of Jan Morris's "Capital of the Holy Faith, Santa Fe, New Mexico" after 
reading Richard Bradford's Red Sky at Monii)i^. I then ask students to 
write in their journals, discussing whether or not Morris's portrayal of 
Santa Fe is a fair and accurate one. 1 want the students to write expres- 
sively and to ignore any mere analysis of the piece. Then, armed with 
their observations, I ask them to meet in their groups to compare Brad- 
ford's Santa F-e with Morris's. The individual small groups then report 
back to the class at large or, depending on the question or class make- 
up, a free-wheeling, large-group discussion takes place. In these situa- 
tions, 1 act only as a facilitator. I want the students to gain confidence 
in writing, speaking, and listening. Traditional literary analysis is be- 
gun only at midsemester (and sometimes even later) when students 
have experience in thinking and expressing themselves about litera- 
ture. Intellectual rigor is not forsworn in this course. Students are con- 
tinually being asked to challenge their definitions of meaningful 
southwestern literature and to build small-group and class consensus 
on the question of whether or not — and to what degree — southwestern 
literature is pureh regional in influence or part of a larger canon of 
American literature. 
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Student evaluation is based on rather traditional criteria: stu- 
dent attendance and class participation (oral and written); essay tests 
in which short works by lesser-known authors or obscure pieces by 
more noted authors are read, summarized, analyzed, and, in the later 
part of the semester, related to the major themes of the course; and 
three major projects, two of \vhich will be traditional papers of classic 
rhetorical types, for example, a critique and a comparison-contrast 
paper. The last major project must involve some student outreach to 
the immediate community and its rich cultural and literary heritage. 
Students generally work extremely hard on this project and have often 
demonstrated grit and initiative far beyond my expectations. Some of 
the most noteworthy of these projects (but by no means is this list 
exhaustive) are as follows: 

1. Students have conducted telephone interxievvs with such 
northern New Mexico authors as Jim Sagel, Luci Tapahonso, 
Richard Bradford, Joy Harjo, and John Nichols. In one 
instance, Nichols gave a reading to the entire class at the 
request of a student. 

2. Students ha\'e rewritten classic southwestern texts to reflect 
current social conditions and concerns after contacting the 
appropriate social agencies for information to justify their 
rewriting. One clex'er student updated Calamity Jane's Let- 
ters to Her Daughter from the perspective of a troubled, femi- 
nist single parent. 

3. Students ha\ e compared actual and fictional descriptions of 
a place. One student took current photogiaphs of the Santa 
Fe Plaza and then went to the New Mexico Photo Archi\-es 
and had early photos of the same Plaza reproduced. The stu- 
dent then compared the photos from the 1940s and 1950s to 
the literary descriptions of the Pla/.a of the same time frame 
in Richard Bradford's work. 

4. Students ha\e \ isited area museums to critic[ue the content 
and social importance of a particular exhibit. The contempo- 
rary southwestern art at the Museum of Fine Art and the tra- 
ditional Native American exhibits at the Wheelwright Muse- 
um yielded some illuminating and thought-prox'oking work. 

5. Students ha\'e explored the Anglo, Hispanic, and Natixe 
American music of a particular time period for similarities 
and differences. One talented individual used guitar and 
recorder to compare and contrast nineteenth-century pieces. 

h. Students have visited literary and historical places of note 
and come up with their own theses. One student \ isited New 
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Mexico ghost towns and, after documenting his trip, wrote a 
long poem that evoked the feel of the places. Another indus- 
trious student spent a few days in Taos, following in the foot- 
steps of D. H. Lawrence and speculating on how the \'illage 
influenced the author's New Mexico work. 

All of the student projects arc not as successful or as thoughtful as 
those listed above, but students do participate in the spirit of the pro- 
gram and find the assignment more challenging and enjoyable than 
the usual literature course fare. 

I have been pleased that, in English 270, theory and practice do 
coalesce. The class does pro\'ide the reassurance and psychological co- 
herence that mirror the popular mass-market genres. For instance, stu- 
dents possess a great deal of practical knowledge about geography 
and, in many cases, actions and rituals of characters in this regional lit- 
erature course. Thus, they feel competent to readily engage in discus- 
sions of course materials in ways that a course in Renaissance drama 
could not duplicate. With increased self-esteem, students can better 
master the technical and critical-thinking skills required of them in 
their community college programs. One recent student, a perennial 
composition course dropout, became so in\'olved in English 270 that, 
after passing that course, he retook the basic composition course he 
had never completed and passed with a more than acceptable grade. 

Students' fears of "great" literature and their preconceived no- 
tions of how difficult and/or "boring" it might be are eliminated in 
English 270. Since the works studied are set in New Mexico local no 
farther than a four-hour drive for students, and since the characters 
and action are seemingly the students' "own," they are more quickly 
and more directly engaged during tiie semester. As with popular liter- 
ature forms which generate patterns, stories, and symbols that are psy- 
chologically reassuring to a wide and diverse audience, southwestern 
literature provides my students with accessible and recognizable 
forms that allow for a fuller and more complete understanding of the 
course materials and more confidence in students to express their indi- 
vidual obser\'ations and questions. For example, my Native American 
students immediately uncierstand Tayo's plight in Leslie Marmon Sil- 
ko's Ccn'inony. They, too, must determine to wh-^t degi .e they will em- 
brace a traditional culture that no longer seems able to sustain them. 
The buzzword of the late sixties was "socially relevant" course materi- 
als, and these kinds of materials are precisely the core of English 270. 
Students will frequently vent their own psychological tensions and 
frustrations when dealing with conternpomrv southwestern literature. 
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One angry male identified with the main character in Ortiz's "Killing 
of a State Cop"; after a heated monologue on society's injustices, this 
student, with the sensitive aid of his small group, realized he also 
identified with the main character in Silko's "Uncle Tony's Goat," who 
harnesses his anger with humor and success. 

In my opening paragraphs 1 make much of the differences be- 
tween my Los Alamos and Santa Fe student populations. There arc, of 
course, differences in the focus and style of both groups. However, I 
am most struck by how both groups respond to English 270. For all my 
students, this regional literature course builds interest and confidence 
and seems to be a solid predictor for future academic success. English 
270 excites the individual student's memory and imagination, urging 
him or her to discover what is valuable personally in the community. 
As they experience their different actual and "fictional" Southwests, 
my English 270 students, whether from Los Alamos or Santa Fe or Es- 
panoia or Wagon Mound, are forced to confront the other, as they do in 
their daily lives, and to reconsider their own philosophical and politi- 
cal positions. English 270 works. 

The academic and social goals achieved in English 270 are appli- 
cable to other regional literature courses. (While li\ ing in New York 
Citv, I taught a course in immigrant literature with similar results.) 
Working from an inherent interest in the works studied, students 
sharpen their critical-thinking skills by reading, discussing, and writ- 
ing about the thought and artistic achievement of regional authors. 
Equally important, along with increased academic self-esteem, stu- 
dents seem to be positively affected in their discernible attitude and 
behavior toward their fellow students. In a most significant way, then, 
regional literature courses become emblematic of the goal of a liberal 
education: Students become aware of and are encouraged to express 
differences in historical, cultural, ethnic, and e\'en personal realities 
while simultaneouslv challenging the primacy of anv and all categori- 
cal positions. 

A Representative English 270 ("Contemporary 
Southwest Literature") Bibliography 

I he basic structure of English 270 is thematic, with a focus on works 
that reflect the region's tricultural nature and the resultant conflicts 
among Nativ e American, Hispanic, and Anglo peoples. Four influen- 
tial no\ els ser\ e to introduce and inv estigate the major themes, with at 
least n\ e other full-length works being used to reinforce and extend 
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the focus introduced in the influential nov els. Poetry, short fiction, and 
nonfiction are used weekly to prov ide both \'ariety and entry into the 
major works. 

Primary Texts 

Anaya, Rudolfo. Bless Mc, Ultima. New York: Warner, 1972. 

This is a first-person Bildiaigsroiimii narrated by seven-year-old 
Antonio Mares, who lives with his large Hispanic family in Gua- 
dalupe (Santa Rosa). Set in northern New Mexico in the 1950s, 
this work chronicles Tony's struggle for self-identity, personally 
and socially, in a changing, threatening environment! In this work 
of myth, naturalism, and imagination, Tony comes to an aware- 
nessof himself in relation to his family, his community, and his fu- 
ture through the moral guidance of a natural healer,' Ultima. 

Bradford, Richard. Rcii Sk\/ nt Moriiii;<;^. New York: Harper, 1968. 

This is another first-person Biliiii>i\^siviiiim narrated by teenager 
Josh Arnold, a Southerner transplanted to Sagrado (Santa F-e) 
during World War II. Comically bittersweet in tone, Josh's nar- 
rative is a coming-of-age story in tricultural New Mexico. 

Nichols, John. The M/Zoy/o Bcmifichi War. New York: Holt, 1974. 

This meandering, episodic tale of northern New Mexico in the 
village Milagro (Taos) tells of how an unforgettablo group of 
Hispanic and Anglo eccentrics, who are usuallv at each other's 
throats, band together to defeat the seemingly unbeatable forces 
of entrenched political power and land-development capitalism. 
This comic work serves as a coda for the course in that reconcil- 
iation and mutual understanding among peoples are shown to 
be attainable. 

Silko, Leslie Marmon. Ccrcmomi. New York: X'iking, 1977. 

This is a story of a Native American war veteran, Tavo, of New 
1 aguna (Acoma Pueblo), New Mexico, who remains locked in 
continual combat with himself and his culture. Using the heal- 
ing powers of his people's rituals and myths, Tavo breaks the 
cvcle ot self-hate and violence that was destroving him and the 
\ ery harmony of his Native American world. 

T he follcnving lists of full-length works, short fiction, poetrv, and 
nonfiction are of necessil\- brief and highly selecti\ e. All selections are 
based on my own experience in the classroom and any biases or limi- 
tations revealed are my own and are unintended and nonpolitical in 
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nature. The abbreviations NA (Native American), H (Hispanic), and A ' 
(Anglo) placed after a work reflect the major focus of the work and, 
frequently, the ethnicity of the author. 

Full-Length Works 

Abbey, Edward. The Brave Co-wboi/. New York: Dodd, 1956. [A] 
Blacker, Irwin. Tnos. Cleveland: World, 1959. [H & NA] 

Gather, Willa. Death Comes for the Arclibishop. New York: Knopf, 1945. [H & A] 
Church, Peggy Pond. 7"/;t' House at Otowi Bridf^e. Albuquerque: U of New Mex- 
ico P 1960. [A] 

Cleaveland, Agnes Morley. No Life for a Lndy. Santa Fe, NM: Gannon, 1976 [c. 
1941]. [A] 

Eastlake, William. The Brone Peopk. New York: Harcourt, 1958. [NA] 
Forgusson, Harvey Grant of Kingdom. Albuquerque: U of New Mexico P, 1975 
[c. 1950]. [H] 

Hillerman, Tony. Danee Hall of the Dead. New York: Harper, 1973. [NA] 
Momaday, N. Scott. House Made of Dawn. New York: Harper, 1977. [NA] 
Otis, Raymond. M/x»f/ of the Bright Mountain. Albuquerque: U of New Mexico 
P/i977. [H]' 

Waters, Frank. The Man W/io Killed the Deer. Chicago: Sage, 1970. [NA] 
[The Church and Cleaveland works are memoirs; all the rest are novels.] 

Short Fiction 

Apple, Max. "Research." //<n-;'tTS 274 (January 1987): 66-71. [A] 
Erdrich, Louise. "The Red Convertible." Love Medieim: New York: Holt, 1984. 
143-54. [NA] 

Ortiz, Simon. "The Killing of a State Cop " The Man to Send Rain Clouds: Con- 

leniporarv Stories hf Anieriea)i huiian:'. Ed. Kenneth Rosen. New York: 

Vintage,' 1974. 101-8. 
Sagel Jim. "Tunomas Honev" "El Lupito," and "Whistling." Tunonnis Honey. 

Ypsilanti, Ml: Bilingual, 1988. 10-17, 48-55, 1 19-28. [H] 
Silko, Leslie Marmon. "Yellow Woman," "Uncle Tony's Goat," and "The Man 

to Send Rain Clouds." Storuteller. New York: Little, Brown, 1981. 54-62, 

171-76, 182-86. [N A] 
Tapahonso, Luci. "The Snakeman." Sdnuii Dahnlnal: The Women Are Singhig. 

Tucson: U of Arizona l\ 1^3. 73-83. [NA] 
L'libarri, Sabine. "Mv Wonder I lorso." Voces: An Anthology of Nuevo Mexican 

.■■{iilhor<. I d. Rudolfo Anava. Albuqueri|ue: U of New Mexico l'»7''. 
1-6. [H] 
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[All of these works reveal characters at war with themselves, their cultures, 
and/or society as a whole. Silko is the acknowledged master here. Sagel's 
work is unique in that he frequently writes in both an idiomatic New Mexican 
Spanish dialect and English in facing texts. See, for example, Sagel, Jim. On 
the Make A;fciiti/Vez cii Ln Moviila. Albuquerque, NM: West End, 1990.] 



Poetry 

Baca, Jimmy Santiago. "Meditations on the South Valley." Martin and Medita- 
tions on the South Valley. New York: New Directions, 1987. 51-100. [H] 

Cha\ e2, Fray Angelico. "Sangre de Cristo Range." Selected Poems. Santa Fe, 
NM: Press of the Territorian, 1969. n.p. [H] 

Church, Peggy Pond. "Black Mesa: Dream and Variation." Birds of Dai/break. 
Santa Fe, NM: Gannon, 1985. 15-18. [A] 

Cohoe, Gary. "Tocito Visions." The Reniendh'red Earth: An Anthology of Conteui- 
porari/ Native American Literature. Ed. Geary Hobson. Albuquerque: U 
of New Mexico P 1 979 . 31 2- 1 4. [ N A ] 

Littlebird, Harold. "Old Man for His People." On Mountains' Breath. Santa Fe, 
NM: Tooth of Time, 1982. n.p. [N A] 

Mares, E. A. "Once a Man Knew His Name." Voces: An Anthology ofNuevo 

Mexican Authors. Ed. Rudolfo Anava. Albuquerque: U of New Mexico 
P 1979. 100-3. [H] 

Ortiz, Simon. "Telling about Covote." A Good journei/. Tucson: Sun Tracks and 
U of Arizona P 1977. 15-18. [NA] 

Sagan, Miriam. Acequia Madre. Easthampton, MA: Adastra, 1988. 1 A] 

Sanchez, Carol Lee. "Con\'ersations #'s 1 to 4." The Reniendh'red Earth: An 

Anthology of Contemporani Native Anwricnn Literature. Ed. Gearv Hob- 
son. Albuquerque: U of New Mexico P, 1979. 240-42. [NA] 

Silko, Leslie Marmon. "Story from Bear Country." Slor[ileller. New York: Little, 
Brown, 1981. 204-9. [N A] 

Tapahonso, Luci. "Feast Da\'s and Sheep Thrills." A Breeze Swept Through. 
Albuquerque, NM: West End, 1987. 48-49. [NA] 

. "A Prayer." Seasonal Woman. Santa Fe, NM: Tooth of Time, 1982. 51. 

[NA] 

[There is a strong lyrical strain in southwestern poetry, especially in the war 
songs, rain prayers, and corn dances of the Zunis, Hopis, and Navajos. Tradi- 
tions, myths, and rituals — those which sustain and those now being called 
into question — arc the focus of much Nati\'e American and Hispanic poetry. 
This is also true of the best drama and story collections, such as Da\ id Rich- 
ard Jones, ed. New Mexico Plays. Albuquerque: U of New Mexico P, 1989, and 
Gerald Hausnian, ed. Turtle Dream: Collected Stories from the llopi, Navajo, 
Pueblo, and Hnvasupai People. Santa Fe, NM: Mariposa, 1989.] 
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Nonfiction 

HiUerman, Tony. "The Great Taos Bank Robbery" and "The Con\ ersion of 

Cletiis Xvvvanda." Tlw Great Tnos B(Vik Robbcn/ nini Other liuHnii Country 
Affairs. Albuquerque: U of New Mexico P, 1973. 1-12, 44-50. (A & NA] 

Lawrence, D. H. "The Dance of the Sprouting Corn." Mormw^^ in Mexico. Lav- 
ton, UT: Smith, 1982. 123-40. [NA] 

Morris, Jan. "Capital of the Holv Faith, Santa Fe, New Mexico," loiinwi/^. New 
York: Oxford UP, 1984. 144-51. " 

(There are two major strains of southwestern nonfiction: the cranks, cur- 
mudgeons, and crooks (lovable all) of Hillerman's work, and the serious, 
in\estigative, informati\'e reporting of Lawrence. I frequently supplement 
this section with editorials and articles from Santa Fe's The Neii' Mexican on 
issues of the moment — for example, water rights battles, ethnic conflicts, tra- 
ditional politics, populist concerns, and religious debates — that are also issues 
of lasting importance.] 

Readers interesteci in complete bibliogrnphic information and 
further reading suggestions may UTite to any of the major New Mexico 
universities — the University of New Mexico — Albuquerque or the 
Now Mexico State University in Las Cruces — or contact any of the 
state's public libraries for free, selected bibliographies. There are also 
many specialized lists (e.g.. La Nelle Witt of Eastern Now Mexico Uni- 
versity at Rosvvell has compileci "southwestern children's" and "cow- 
boy" bibliographies) and even some annotated lists (o.g., Barbara Du- 
bois of New Mexico Tech in Socorro pro\'ided me with an invaluable 
list when I began English 270). A major source of such information 
(and perhaps the place to begin one's search) is the New Mexico State 
Libra rv in Santa Fe. 
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or those of us wiio cut our teeth on the Eurocentric mociels of lit- 



erary criticism and who continue to teach our students in the 



I same manner, the issues of cross-cultural studies in teaching liter- 
ature are problematic not only because most of us have not experi- 
enced more global exposure, but also because we share a common 
reticence to venture into what, for many of us, is unknown territory. 
Real cultural literacy in a multiethnic world means — at least to me — 
that an eclucated person must know something about the lives and lit- 
eratures of the peoples that make up the macroculture. Thus, when we 
speak of "expanding the literary canon," we must be careful not to 
focus, as we usually do, only on students of color and those from 
diverse backgrounds to whom — because of the rapidly changing 
demographics of the Unitecl States — we are, all of a sudden, paying 
attention. 

Few would dispute that nonmainstream students benefit in 
many ways from the infusion of multiethnic courses. But in our /.eal to 
provide for "minority" populations, we tend to neglect what we might 
more fairly identify as the "culturally deprived" group — the main- 
stream students who are more typically educated in a homogeneous 
environment, devoid of knowledge and exposure to the diversity that 
makes up the fabric of our nation's rich culture. 

.'hile teaching at a midsi/.ecl university in central Minnesota, 
far from the "big cities" of the nation, 1 found that my students' under- 
standing (if the immigrant experience in America was two or three 
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generations old. "Difference" was defined by these students as non- 
Catholic or non-Protestant, non-Scandinavian, non-German, nonrural. 
In discussions of current issues of immigration and changing demo- 
graphics, my students made a distinction between "us" and "them" 
when referring to any of the nonmainstream groups with whom they 
had experienced little interaction and less understanding. 

Diversity and the American Dream 

Troubled by these implications, I designed my honors English class as 
an attempt to provide a wider range of literature for these students, 
many of whom would soon fulfill their general education require- 
ments and never take another literature course. Since the major goal of 
this freshman-level class is to collect data and prepare a research 
paper, focusing my course around the history and literatures of non- 
mainstream groups seemed appropriate. The course description read: 

The readings and research for this course examine the literature 
of di^'ersity. Using both group and individual study, we will 
explore the concept of "difference" and how it impacts on 
achieving the American dream. 

In the course, students were asked to select their own areas of 
literary analysis on the basis of the notion that the literature of a plu- 
ralistic society is diverse. Research would include relevant historical 
and cultural background, identification of appropriate characteristics 
of artistic excellence, and evaluation of the literature studied through 
application of recognized criteria. 

Since the goals of the course were to examine the literature of 
diversity and to explore the concept of "difference" and how it impacts 
on achieving the American dream, we looked at issues of equality, 
immigration, assimilation, and alternative lifestyles from the perspec- 
tive of those outside the mainstream. Our text was Colombo, Cullen, 
and Lisle's collection, Rcmuliii^ America, a centei piece from which stu- 
dents could branch out into their individual research areas. This text 
provided excellent insight into many nontraditional groups and gave 
rise to lively discussions intermingled with various input resulting 
from students' individual readings. 

Initial class discussions reminded me of Kissen's description of 
the xenophobia from which many mainstream students suffer (211- 
18). Though my class was composed of honors students, bright and 
already successful in their academic pursuits, these individuals were 
also from very traditional, rural backgrounds and were often myopic 
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in their perceptions of nontraditional groups. When I asked them if 
they'd ever been the victims of discrimination, they responded with 
examples from such situations as being "from the farm," "members of 
'a different' religion," or "poor." 

They tended to think of themseh-es as "the real Americans." 
When 1 asked them to talk about their own family histories, many of 
them shared stories of migration, pioneering, and problems of dis- 
crimination faced by their grandparents and great-grandparents due 
to their "improper" language abilities and traditional old-world reli- 
gious and social customs. Clearly, they saw no relationship between 
their families' personal experiences and those of more recent immi- 
grant populations. When I suggested that language might be a prob- 
lem for many immigrants today, one student shared a "distasteful" 
experience at a check-out stand with "someone from some Southeast 
Asian country who had 'not bothered' to learn English." 

American Indians were invisible to these students. Although 
one of this country's largest populations of Ojibwa people is located in 
Minnesota, and the K4ille Lacs Indian Reservation is less than forty- 
five minutes from the campus, no one ever mentioned this Indian 
nation in any of our discussions of local diverse cultures until 1 finally 
identified it myself. 

In presenting the course requirements, 1 said that 1 hoped that 
our text would stimulate some individual interest and ideas which 
would ultimately assist them in selecting a nonmainstream group. 
After several discussions, I r.sked them to choose their own areas of lit- 
erary analysis on the basis of the notion that the literature of a pluralis- 
tic society is diverse and deserves a place in the macroculture's literary 
canon. Each student was first required to investigate the relevant his- 
torical and cultural background of a selected group and to give peri- 
odic progress reports based loosely around the notion that the rest of 
us needed such background information as the reasons for the group's 
migration, its history in America, and the individual characteristics of 
their literature. Each student's second task was to read and pro\'ide 
information on the literature of authors within his or her group. 
Finally, students would present their findings in groups on the basis of 
some common aspect of their work. 

Selection of Topics 

Students selected topics on the basis of a list of suggestions prt)\ ided 
hv me, the reference librarian with whom we worked, and se\ eral pni- 
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vocative cssci\s from our redding collection. Some found specific 
authors; others picked groups. Only one student (the one who thought 
immigrants should immediatelv learn English or lea\e) resisted my 
efforts, selecting, unsatisfactorily, first George Orwell, then L. Frank 
Baum. Sinct^ neither of these choices was rele\'ant to this assignment, 
he and I finally reached a compromise: So\ iet dissidents and Jewish 
immigrants. Our selected list of authors and groups was impressi\'e: 

Asian .Amoridin Writers Black Writers of the Depression 

Chinese .American Writers Malcolm X and Martin Luther King, jr. 

Japanese American WrittM-s W. E. B. DuBois and Richard Wright 

The Homeless Women Out of the Mainstream 

Chicana/o Literature Nineteenth-Centun' hnmigrant Women 

The Ojibvva African American Women 

American Indian Women Natis'e American Literatures 

The Black Experience in the Scn'iet Dissidents and Immigrants 
Changing South, 1940-1%9 

Toward the end of the quarter, we \'iewed the film El Norte, the 
story of a brother and sister from Central America who struggle to 
come to the United States, only to meet with misery and disaster. A 
tragic metaphor of the dreams and disillusionment from which so 
many of our country's immigrants suffer, this film had a profound 
effect on my students. The class also saw the mo\ie G/on/, the story of 
the first African American regiment to fight in the Civil War. Histori- 
cally based and fascinating in its characterizations, the film prov ided 
another poignant example of what some call "fulfillment" of the 
American dream from the perspectiv e of nonmainstream people. 



Final Presentations 

At the end of the quarter, the students presented their research and lit- 
erary analyses. Cirouping them loosely according to their topics, I 
asked them to pull together, under some consistent theme, the experi- 
ences and /or the literatures of the groups and authors they had read. 1 
also requested that each group present a question to the class which 
would appear on the final exam. 

This was the real test. Had the students grown as a result of their 
experience, or had my efforts been in \ ain? Could we actuallv accom- 
plish cross-cultural approaches to understantling and recognizing lit- 
er.iture? Or should we be satisfied with doing the best we can with 
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whdt \ve'\e alredciy got? These questions nnd sovenil others plngued 
me ds we approached our final days together. 

What the students presented far surpassed my expectations, 
liiose who vvori<ed on women's literature traced oppression through 
the eyes of women, using Anne Moody's Coui'm^ of A^e in Mississippi, 
Toni Morrison's The Bluest Eye, Alice Walker's The Color Purple, Ignatia 
Broker's Ni^ht Fh/in^ Woiiuvi, and Sandra Cisneros's House on Man^o 
Street. Treating the nineteenth-century immigrant experience, they pre- 
sented Rose Cohen's Out of the Sluuiow, Gro Svendsen's Frontier Mother, 
and Marie Hall Ets's Rosa. Finally, identifying two women who, they 
felt, were socially and philosophically "out-of-the-mainstream," they 
presented Kate Chopin's The AuHikenin^^ and Sylvia Plath's The Bell jnr, 
as well as the collected works of these two writers. We learned, 
through nceompanving historical documentation and authors' 
accounts, of the differences and similarities suffered by nonmain- 
stream women, of the relati\'e absence of sexism in the "old way of li\'- 
ing" in the Ojibwa community, and of the prejudices and stereotypes 
endured bv Northern F.uropean women before coming to America. 

The group who selected the lives and literatures of African 
Americans picked as their theme: "Methods of Survi\'al of African 
Americans." This group pointed out the earlier efforts to fight discrim- 
ination, using the work of W. E. B. DuBois and Richard Wright. They 
also read Harlem Renaissance writers Langston Hughes and Zora 
Neale Hurston and reflected on the religious teachings of Martin Lu- 
ther King, Jr., and the struggles of Malcolm X, contrasting their beliefs, 
intellectual de\ elopment, and successes. 

Those students who chose the topic of Asian Americans pro- 
\ ided, in many ways, the most diverse group, both chronologically 
and geographically. Drawing from the histories and writings of several 
Japanese, Chinese, Filipino, and Southeast Asian authors, this group 
treated the class to discussions of such books as Chin et al.'s Aiiieeeee! 
An Anthoh\':^i/ of Asion-Aiuericnn Writers: Louis Chu's Eat a Bowl of Ten; 
Maxine Hong Kingston's The Wonwn Warrior; jeanuQ Wakatsuki Hous- 
ton's Farewell to Manzanar; Yoshiko Uchida's Desert Exile; Mine 
Okubo's Citizen 13660; Joy Kogavva's (Canadian) Obasan and A Choiee 
of Dreams: John Okada's No-No Boy; Carlos Bulosan's America Is in the 
Heart; and Maureen Wartski's A Boat to Nowhere. Rounding out this 
group was mv "resistant dissident," v.'ho reported on So\'iet writers, 
using Flena Bonner's Alone To;^etlier: Andrei Sakharo\ 's Progress, Coex- 
istence, mid Inleilectual Freedom; Alexandr Sol/henitsvn's One Dai/ in the 
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Life of Ivan Dciiisovicli; and Anatoly and Avital Shcharansky's Tlic joitr- 
iieij Home. 

By far the toughest assignment, or so I thought, was given to one 
student who chose to look at the military history of the Lakota l?nd his 
grandfather had claimed. He read John Niehardt's Black Elic Spcal^s; 
Paul Radin's The Autobio^rapinj of a Winnebn;^o liidinn; Dee Brown's 
Bun/ My Heart at Wounded Knee; N. Scott Momaday's Hottse Made of 
Daum and The Wai/ to Raifiy Mountain; and Nancy Wood's War Cry on a 
Prayer Feather. This student, studying the American Indians of the 
northern Midwest, provided a three-page bibliography, including all 
of Louise Erdrich's work, Ignatia Broker's Niglit Flying Woman, Jim 
Northrup's. prose collection, and numerous Ojibwa poems, short sto- 
ries, and historical documents. Students acquainting themselves with 
Chicano/a literature read Rudolfo Anaya's Blcfis Me Ultima, the poetry 
of Gary Soto, and Sandra Cisneros's House on Mango Street. Another 
group worked on the plight of the homeless as identified through 
Jonathan Kozol's Rachel and Her Children, Fowler et al.'s Out of the Rain 
(a collection of drawings, writings, and photography bv members of a 
San Francisco homeless shelter), and the Steinbeck classic. The Crapes 
of Wrath. After much thought, this group chose as their theme: "The 
suffering, pain, and indignation of certain groups can never be fully 
understood by people of privilege." 

Assessing Student Outcomes 

The institutional goal for this course was to expose students to 
research techniques through data collection so that they would learn 
the skills of term paper writing. My goals were to provide an opportu- 
nity for students to learn something about the lives and literatures of 
nonmainstream groups. How close did 1 come to achieving my goals? 
First, students read far more, used wider and more varied resources, 
and secured much more assistance from library staff than 1 had 
expected. In their evaluations, most of the students expressed their 
surprise and enthusiasm for conducting their own research. Many said 
they felt much more comfortable now after working on their own. One 
student began her presentation on African American women by telling 
us: 

When I first si.irted tliis prcject, I'm embdrrassed to s.u' . . . Ihdt ) 
lhouj2,lil it wasn't j2,oing to be worth my time . . . thdt the litera- 
ture of imediuMted Block women we.uid not hii\ c much to s.iy 
to me. I low \vronj2, 1 w.is! The reading I've done h,is .liknved me 
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into their iix't-s and I'm mucii the bettor person for it. These 
women hn\ e endured tind overci>me far more than any of us 
will e\'er experience. 

Another student shared that she was glad to have chosen Amer- 
ican Indian women, commenting, "They write so well. They really 
have a lot to sny." Another class member quickly corrected her by 
pointing out that her surprise displayed some residual stereotyping, to 
which the first speaker uneasily agreed. (We all still have much to 
learn!) 

In their class evaluations, students commented: 

• You tried hard to make us think about things we i>therwise 
wouldn't have. 

• This class has opened my mind to different people's cultures. 
Living in Central Minnesota makes it difficult to experience 
cultural dix'ersity. 

• Very beneficial ... 1 learned much abi>ut my ti>pic . . . and 
through others' presentations, an o\'ervievv of the real Amer- 
ican society. . . . H\ eryi>ne should be exposed to this material. 

• We incorporated the research with the literature in an inter- 
esting and informatix e manner. ... I learned a lot about our 
society and reasons for discrimination and prejudice. It 
helped me loi>k at literature I wi>uld otherwise not have 
known. 

• I learned about minority groups through our readings and 
our individual research projects. I enjoyed the literature read 
and feel closer to my subject. I feel that some of my racial 
p re j ud ice d i sa ppea red . 

On the face of it, students accomplished much more than 1 had 
anticipated, and I look forward to teaching the course again. I recom- 
mend this approach as a step toward increasing students' awareness of 
our diverse population and developing their interest in an expnnciing 
literary canon. In all the years I have taught, I have seldom reaped the 
generous rewards 1 recei\'ed from this course. 

However, these classroom victories are not without problems. 1 
thus conclude this narrative by providing some suggestions to those 
interested in teaching such a course. First, recogni/e that vou do nol 
have to be an expert on all the literatures of the world. I certainly am 
not, though 1 worried early in the c]uarter that 1 would shortchange my 
students because of this weakness. The readings and research of stu- 
dents (along with my efforts to fill in the gaps) proved more than ade- 
quate fi>r their projects. 
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Next, realize that topics will be uneven and dependent upon li- 
brary holdings, interlibrarv loan conditions, local (and pri\'ate) sources 
of materials, and the will of your students. Although our campus is 
well-equipped with information and works of earlier, recognized men 
and women of letters, our searches for more current nonmainstream 
writers produced meager results. Their works were difficult to find. 
Students must learn to accept these conditions as the nature of re- 
search and understand that perse\'erance yields rewards. They will 
also discover the advantage of collaboration when resources are 
scarce. 

FinalK', and this was my biggest fear, do not worry about \-en- 
turing into new territories where students may, in many ways, end up 
educating themselves; do not worry that your doing so might rein- 
force some of the negative stereotypes and prejudices they already 
harbor. At first, I was concerned that, perhaps, my "hammer-over-the- 
head" approach to learning about others might backfire and create a 
class full of confirmed bigots — and 1 would be responsible! Many 
times 1 held my breath and hoped that my efforts would bring positive 
results. But when I looked o\ er their final papers and read their class 
assessments, my faith in exposing learners to quality literature and let- 
ting them make up their own minds was restored. 

If we give students the opportunity to see the world through the 
eyes of others, we are giving them a look at the American dream from 
ev eryone's point of view. In our efforts to expand the literary canon to 
prov ide a more realistic look at what American writers have to say, we 
discover for our students — and for ourseh'es — a \ astly unappreciated, 
vet wonderfully broad-based literature that, heretofore, many never 
knew existed. 
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